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Pealth at School. 
No. I.—INTRODUCTORY. 
BY ALFRED CARPENTER, M.D, (LOND.), C.S.S. (CAMB. ), 
President of the Council of the British Medical Association. 


HE Hygiene of School Life, or as it is called in 
common parlance, ‘Health at School,’ is of 
paramount importance in connection with the subject 
of Political Economy and the prosperity of the nation. 
It must be taken into consideration by all those who 
are in any way connected with the education of the 
young, and especially by the teacher himself. It is 
fully equal to that of the hygiene of the nursery. 
Its responsibilities are even greater: both have been 
very much neglected in the past by all classes of the 
community. 

It is in the dawn of life that decided impressions 
are immediately made upon the ductile material of 
the human constitution which will make or mar the 
framework as well as the delicate machinery of the 
future man. Those impressions may lead him on to 
a life of happiness and health, or to one of unhappi- 
ness, which will be to some extent consequent upon 
the ill-health and low bodily vigour which insanitary 
surroundings may produce. If the impress is put on 
too heavily, the result may be disastrous. The form 
of the body itself; the shape of a limb; the develop- 
ment of an individual organ; the cultivation of a 
sense, may be each and all interfered with in the 
early days of childhood : the influence thus brought 
to bear may stamp its impress upon the child, and 
determine the result as to certain careers which it 
shall not follow. How many curved spines are due to 
wrong habits contracted in school! How many eyes 
have been deprived of their accommodating power 
by indulgence in positions which it is the teacher’s 
duty to disallow! The error of the nurse or of the 
= may mar or even destroy the noblest work of 
God. 

The damage which results from 2 misunderstanding 
or an ignorance of the first principles of the laws of 
health is manifested very clearly by statistical evidence 
so far as total loss is concerned, but it tells us very 
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little of that partial mischief which so often follows 
from neglect of nature’s laws. It is thoroughly well 
proved by repeated reports, that ‘out of every 1000 
children born into the world in populous districts, at 
least 150 depart this life before they have lived a 
twelvemonth. Yet is it not the birthright of every 
child that it should enjoy perfect health, and reach a 
good old age without being subjected to the influence 
of hereditary diseases? The passions and the igno- 
rance of our forefathers still produce an influence, 
and at the present day lust and disease are daily 
robbing an immense multitude of that birthright which 
belongs to them. It is in diminishing the incidence of 
this mischief that ‘ Health at School’ requires deep 
consideration. Nearly one-half of all the deaths 
which actually take place are those of children under 
five years of age. It would be waste of time to illus- 
trate these statistical facts by reference to individual 
cases, but for the sake of example I may mention 
Birkenhead; the report for that township is now 
before me. For some years past, upwards of fifty 
per cent. of the deaths from all causes were those of 
children under five years of age. That is, one-half of 
the population never had the opportunity of going to 
an elementary school at all, for they ‘were not’ in 
existence at the age of five. ‘The deaths of persons 
over sixty years of age were twelve per cent. only. Of 
late years, general hygienic measures have been 
adopted by the local authority in that locality. These 
measures have reduced the death-rate of young chil- 
dren to forty per cent. of the gross mortality, and have 
raised that of those above sixty years of age to twenty 
per cent. This result shows what may be done by 
corporate action when well directed ; but no action 
taken by a local authority can reduce infant mortality 
to anything like a moderate standard unless there is 
at the same time an extension of hygienic knowledge 
among the masses ; until parents and guardians know 
something of the first principles of sanitary laws, the 
reduction in infant mortality will not be great. 

The bearing of these points upon ‘ Health at School’ 
is shown in the fact, that it is sometimes asserted by 
intelligent people that this infant mortality is a good 
thing, that it weeds out from the masses the weak, the 
delicate, and the diseased, and leaves behind it the 
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stronger and better developed part of the population ; 
that it eliminates the unhealthy, and is a benefit to 
the rest of mankind ; and that it gives a teacher a 
better material to work upon: that there is a good side 
in the mortality among infants as well as a bad one. 
This argument is an unsound one. If the effect of 
unhealthy states of the community were limited to 
those who dic, there might be something said for it 
by the student in political economy, if we left out of 
the problem all reference to the morality of the result. 
It is certain that the unhealthy condition which leads 
to this great infant mortality tends at the same time to 
lay the foundation for mischief in a large portion of 
those who pass the age of five years. ‘These funda- 
mental stages will develop in an increasing ratio as 
time goes on, and the want of true sanitary knowledge 
in the nursery finds its practical demonstration in the 
production of manifest disease in the individual long 
after the nursery has been left and even the state 
of pupilage in elementary schools passed through. 
School life may bring this hidden diathesis into 
light sooner or later, according to the conditions 
under which that school life is carried on. It may 
bring out to the surface and expel it from the consti- 
tution on the one hand, or it may on the other hand 
fan it into activity and hasten its development into a 
very manifest disorder, or even into a fatal disease. 
This result will be brought about in one way or the 
other according to the correctness or otherwise of the 
principles upon which the surroundings of the school 
as to its sanitary condition have been laid down, and 
the customs which may be indulged in by the scholars 
or insisted upon by the teacher. There is something 
more in ‘Health at School’ than simply preventing 
the spread of epidemic or of enthetic disease. There 
is something more than meets the first thoughts which 
arise when we speak of the presence or absence of this 
or that form of epidemic, something which specially 
excites the dread of the teacher when the examinations 
of his scholars are about to commence.. In addition to 
this there is a minus quantity in the matter which may 
or may not be great in the inhabitants of a particular 
district, but which will tell more or less upon the general 
health of every school, according to its surroundings 
and the customs which are followed within its walls. 
‘This minus quantity represents the depreciation in 
the general health which is certain to belong to some 
or all of the children, and will be the measure of 
their constitutional tendency to take on epidemic 
influences whenever they are presented to them either 
within or without the school buildings themselves. 
This minus quantity will be comparatively harmless 
in a properly arranged and well conducted school, 
but it becomes of serious importance in one in which 
insanitary surroundings and insanitary principles are 
allowed to be present ; our duty therefore is not only 
to keep out all epidemic or infectious influences, but 
to raise the health tone of the whole body of scholars, 
so that this mnus quantity may be gradually decreased 
and an approach made to a really healthy level. There 
therefore is an element to be’considered which is alto- 
gether outside the question of infectious diseases, and 
yet is intimately mixed up with them. If this minus 


quantity in the matter of general health is consider- 
able whenever the gerins or exciting cause of infec- 
tious or epidemic disease find admission into a given 
school, they will manifest themselves with greater or 
less intensity according as this minus quantity is 





considerable or otherwise. If no such germs or ex- 
citing causes of specific diseases are imported into 
a school at any particular time or season, yet its 
arrangements may be such as may prepare for the 
reception and propagation of an infectious malady 
elsewhere than within the school, The managers 
may have made every practicable arrangement for 
the exclusion of specific forms of disease, but they 
may be at the same time assisting to increase the 
minus quantity in the matter of general health and 
damaging the community, whilst they may be pointing 
all the time to the efficiency of their arrangements in 
excluding such diseases as scarlatina or diphtheria 
from among their scholars. 

This element is altogether outside the so-called germ 
theory or the glandular theory as applied to epidemic 
or infectious diseases, and hitherto has not been at 
all considered upon its merits. Thus, although no 
germ of a particular disease or particle of morbid 
matter may be distributed by a given school, it may 
yet be the means by which the general debility of the 
neighbourhood may be increased. It may add to the 
number of deaths in a given district from tubercular 
diseases, simply because the foci of that particular 
form of malady which are to be found more or less 
in the constitutions of the children of all classes have 
been allowed to increase in quantity, by the want 
of good hygienic surroundings in the school-house 
and class-rooms. If the construction of the build- 
ings and the principles pursued in the school had 
been carried out on sound foundations, different 
results would have arisen. These foci of disease, 
which are something like particles of ice in a stream, 
the surface of which has been reduced to a tem- 
perature slightly below the freezing-point, increase 
or decrease according as the minus quantity in the 
matter of general health rises or falls. If this minus 
quantity disappear, the foci of disease dwindle away, 
and may be at length so dwarfed as to be incom- 
patible with any future growth. It is probable that 
these foci of tubercular disease are to be more or 
less found in nine-tenths of the younger portion of 
our population ; and the duty of the school authority 
is not only to prevent the spread of infectious 
diseases among their scholars, but also to prevent 
the increase of this morbid matter which already 
exists in the frame of those submitted to their care. 
Taking one illustration for our consideration, and 
looking at the foci as if they were of microscopic 
particles of ice in a stream, the temperature of which 
stream rises or falls according to its surroundings ; 
so school life adds to or diminishes the size and 
number of these foci in a given constitution, until they 
are enabled either to assert their individuality by 
collective action, or are so dwarfed and diminished 
as to altogether lose the influence which they were 
about to obtain. It should be thoroughly understood 
that the whole population of the country is more or 
less infected with morbid products. These have re- 
sulted from a long-continued disobedience to the first 
laws of health, either in relation to hygiene or to 
the general nutrition of the body. These tendencies 
are transmitted from parent to child just as much as 
other conditions which belong to race. It is more 
than probable that if the parentage of each child 
could be traced back to four generations, some one 
or more of the thirty persons to whom a particular 
child has been indebted for its existence would 
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be found to have been the subject of some disease 
capable of transmitting a hereditary taint. These 
taints may be classed under several heads. There 
is the tubercular, the syphilitic, the gouty, the 
rheumatic, and the cancerous taint. It is in the 
power of school hygiene to interfere with the de- 
velopment of these taints, to dwarf them by the 
arrangements of the school, to prevent their increase 
by the teachings of the master, and to oust them 
from the dominion they now hold upon the constitu- 
tion of man. I am not about to assert that all these 
hereditary taints are to be removed by attention to 
‘ Health at School.’ At least one-half of the deaths 
which occur now-a-days is caused by diseases which 
are connected in their origin with the tubercular 
diathesis, and it is more especially with this taint 
that school hygiene has to grapple. The sanitary 
or insanitary condition of the school and its sur- 
roundings have in days gone by, and are even still 
adding to this. The tendency to tubercular disease 
is often fanned into activity by ill-directed school 
life, and just as it can be increased by wrong steps, 
so it can be diminished by right ones. 

There is therefore much more in the question of 
‘Health at School’ than is implied in its ordinarily 
accepted meaning, something more than arises from 
a consideration of the means to be taken to exclude 
the foci of infective diseases or to limit epidemic 
influences. We have to diminish in our raw material 
the germs of mischief which are already there; and 
just as we try by education to prevent the growth of 
evil mental passions, so we ought to try and prevent 
the growth of those germs of evil which are likely to 
undermine the health of the future men. 

Our duty, therefore, is to dwarf these germs, to 
diminish the chances of their development after the 
child has left the school-house, as well as to prevent 
the intrusion of infectious agencies which are capable 
of spreading from child to child. 
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Anecdotal Natural History. 
No. L—THE SQUIRREL TRIBE. 


BY REV. J. G. WOOD, M.A., F.L.S., 
Author of ‘ Homes without Hands,’ ‘ Nature's Teachings,’ etc., 


AND THEODORE WOOD, 
Foint Author of ‘The Field Naturalist’s Handbook.’ 


LMOST everybody is familiar with the common 
squirrel (Sciurus Europeus), that reddish-brown 
animal with the bushy tail which is so plentiful in nearly 
all our woods and forests, where it sometimes works 
considerable mischief. And even those people who 
have never been fortunate enough to see it in its 
native haunts, springing from tree to tree, and gam- 
bolling merrily among the branches, must have noticed 
the unfortunate specimens exhibited for sale by the 
itinerant hawkers who pervade the streets of the 
metropolis and other large towns. 

Besides the British species there are many other 
squirrels found in different parts of the world, Aus- 
tralia being the only continent where none are known 
to exist. 

Particular attention is drawn to this point, because in 
nearly all travellers’ accounts of Australia we read of 
the flying squirrel among the quadrupeds inhabiting 








that land. In fact, however, the so-called squirrels 
are not squirrels, nor even rodents, but are Mar- 
supials, belonging to the great group of Phalangists. 

The mistake arises from the natural errors made 
by travellers and colonists, who name every creature 
they see after the inhabitants of their own country. 

South Australian colonists talk and write with mar- 
vellous composure of wolves, bears, monkeys, bats, 
cats, squirrels, rats, and mice as inhabiting the country. 
Similarly American writers sadly bewilder the tyro in 
zoology by mentioning American buffaloes, lions, 
tigers, and panthers, all these creatures being strictly 
confined to the old world. The ‘Robin’ again, so 
often mentioned in American literature, is not our 
English redbreast, as is usually assumed, but an 
erroneous name for the migratory thrush, a bird far 
larger than the redbreast and belonging to a totally 
different group. 

The squirrels belong to the great division of the 
rodents, which comprise nearly a third of all the known 
mammalia. The animals of this group are distin- 
guished by the possession of two powerful chisel-edged 
incisor ‘teeth in each jaw, formed for cutting or 
gnawing away hard substances, and which are replaced 
by fresh material as fast as they are worn away. The 
power of these incisor teeth is strikingly exemplified 
in the beaver, which has been known to gnaw its 
way through logs no less than eighteen inches in 
diameter. 

Were there not some means of replacing these 
teeth as quickly as they are worn down, the death of 
the animals would speedily follow, as they would 
shortly starve from their inability to procure food. 
In order to avoid this, the teeth are continually forced 
forward from the jaw by the formation of fresh sub- 
stance at the base, which. is secreted by a pulpy sub- 
stance at the root of the tooth. Now, as this growth 
takes place whether the teeth are used or not, it 
follows that, unless they were in constant use, they 
would soon increase to an inordinate length, and 
before very long would project from the mouth. Such 
an event does occasionally occur, when by some 
accident one of the incisor teeth has been broken 
short off. The corresponding tooth in the other jaw, 
finding no resistance to its growth, continues to in- 
crease until it sometimes forms a perfect circle outside 
the mouth, usually resulting in the death of its owner 
by preventing it from feeding. 

Without some means, however, of preserving the 
chisel-like sharpness of these teeth, the mere replace- 
ment of wasted substance would be of little use. In 
order to obtain the desired result, the teeth are con- 
structed after a very singular fashion. ; 

The body of the tooth is composed of pure ivory, 
coated on the outer surface with a thin layer of 
enamel, which being of a very much harder nature, 
is not worn away with the same rapidity. Besides 
this, the ivory nearest the enamel is harder than the 
rest, and the softer parts being easiest worn down, the 
edge of the tooth always keeps the same proportions, 
the actual cutting being performed with the edge of 
the enamel. 

Our carpenter’s chisels are constructed on exactly 
the same principle, the chief portion of them being 
composed of soft iron, while a very thin plate of steel 
is laid along the back and forms the cutting edge of 
the tool. 

So much for the characteristics of the rodents as a 
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whole. Now for those of that branch which are 
known as squirrels. 

The true squirrels are scientifically known as Sciu- 
rida, or shadow-tails, a title derived from two Greek 
words, the former signifying a shade and the latter a 
tail. This refers to the habit in these animals of 
carrying the tail over the back, as though to protect 
the body from the rays of the sun, a position always 
adopted except when running or leaping. ‘They are 
remarkable among the rodents as possessing particu- 
larly perfect clavicles or collar-bones, which enable 
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them to use the fore-paws to a certain extent after the 
manner of hands. This is especially the case in carry- 
ing food to the mouth, when the paws are managed 


with, extraordinary dexterity. 


In eating a nut, for ex- 


ample, a squirrel, by the aid of its fore-paws and teeth 
alone, will break the shell and peel the kernel to the 
full as successfully as a skilful human being furnished 


with crackers and penknife. 
follows. 


And it does so as 
Holding the nut close to the teeth, it gnaws 


away at the point of the fruit until it fairly pierces the 


outer shell. 





It then dexterously inserts the edge of 
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Squirrel’s Summer Nest. 


the upper teeth into the aperture, and splits away the 


| 


shell just as an idle boy does with his knife when 


opening nuts in school hours. 


By means of its hand- 


like paws, it then holds the kernel against its upper 
teeth, and rapidly turning it round and round, strips 
off the whole of the peel before beginning to devour 


it 


With the exception of the jaws and the adjacent 


parts of the head, the skeleton is exceedingly slight 
and fragile in order to suit it to the rapid movements 


of the animal. 








To furnish the squirrels with the means of ascending 
the trees in which they spend the greater portion of 
their existence, the long toes are provided with sharp, 
curved claws, which can be inserted into the smallest 
crevices of the bark, and thus secure a firm foothold. 

The rapidity and ease of their aerial motions is 
something astounding. A squirrel will gallop up 4 
perpendicular tree trunk fully as fast as a cat can run 
on level ground, and will throw itself from branch to 
branch with the most perfect recklessness. And even 
if it misses its mark, it simply extends its limbs and 
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allows itself to fall to the ground from most wonderful 
heights, never seeming to be in the least damaged by its 
rapid descent. One would imagine that the creature 
must infallibly be dashed to pieces, but, almost before 
one can look round, the squirrel is orf to the nearest 
tree trunk, where it is quickly lost to sight amongst 
the foliage. : 

As a refuge both by day and night, and also as a 
place wherein to rear their young, the squirrels always 
construct a large and comfortable nest, generally in 
the fork of some lofty branch, and always carefully 
concealed from sight. The materials are chiefly 
leaves, grass, and moss, 
woven together in a 
most beautiful manner, 
and forming a perfect 
protection against the 
rain. The old nests 
may sometimes be seen 
in winter when they 
are no longer sur- 
rounded by foliage, 
and stand out boldly 
among the naked 
boughs. 

In these nests the 
young, three or four 
at a litter, are brought 
up, and remain until 
they are old enough 
to shift for themselves. 

At the approach of 
winter the squirrels, 
not being able to find 
their food during the 
cold months, lay up 
stores for use during 
that period. Their pro- 
visions consist gene- 
rally of nuts of various 
sorts, grain, beech- 
mast, and so on, and 
are hidden away as a 
rule in holes at the 
roots of trees in the 
neighbourhood of their 
winter habitation. It 
is 2 somewhat curious 
fact that the squirrel 
never includes a bad 
nut in these hoards. 

This winter retreat is 
also a nest of much 
the same character as 
the former, but hidden 





away in holes in trees, the junctions of large | 


branches with the trunk, and similar localities. As 
soon as the cold weather fairly arrives, the squirrels, 
having previously laid up their winter stores, repair 
to this hiding-place, and there pass the time until 
spring, when they again return to their summer 
haunts. For the greater portion of the interven- 
ing period they lie in a state of complete uncon- 
sciousness, something more than sleep and less than 
death, and which can be only partially described by 
the word ‘trance.’ This state is not, as is generally 
imagined, produced by intense cold; for should the 
temperature fall below 32° Fahrenheit, or ‘ freezing- 





Squirrel’s Winter Nest. 











point,’ a hibernating animal is first awakened and 
then killed by the frost. Those animals, therefore, 
which pass the winter in a state of unconsciousness, 
always select a retreat where they are sheltered from 
the direct action of the elements, and where the 
temperature is only slightly varied. 

While in the hibernating condition respiration en- 
tirely ceases, and the animal could be kept for hours 
under water, or in a vessel of carbonic acid gas, 
without the slightest effect. The circulation of the 
blood is greatly retarded, and digestion, at any rate 
in those animals which spend the whole winter in 
unconsciousness, _is 
wholly at a standstill. 

The squirrel, how- 
ever, is only a partial 
hibernator, and _ is 
obliged to leave its 
hiding-place three or 
four times during the 
winter monthsin search 
of food. For this pur- 


Se) 


‘ SSP oe pose it always selects 
“) bad WY a milder day than 
Vi usual, and on such 


occasions may be seen 
repairing to its stores 
for a meal before again 
proceeding to its place 
of refuge. These 
hoards seem always 
to be more than suffi- 
cient for its wants, and 
the remainder of the 
provender is left to 
its fate. Sometimes 
the nuts, etc. take 
root, and the squirrel 
is often the cause of 
trees springing up in 
unexpected places. 

In the far north the 
cold of the winter has 
a very marked effect 
upon the fur of these 
animals, which from a 
rich brownish red be- 
comes of a pale grey 
hue. And even in our 
own climate there is 
a perceptible change in 
the colour of the fur 
at different periods of 
the year. 

It is not generally 
known that squirrels can use their paws as paddles, 
and by their aid swim to considerable distances. 

In_some parts of the eastern coasts of Scotland, 
wheré innumerable armlets of the sea run many miles 
inland, the squirrels are in the habit of swimming 
across from shore to shore, and making rapid progress 
through the water. A friend was an eye-witness of 
this habit. Being in a boat, he came upon the little 
creature as it was swimming, and took it into the boat. 

As it was tired with its journey, it allowed itself to 
be caught without any difficulty. But as soon as it 
felt itself rested, it sprang back into the water and 
swam steadily to land. 
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Leaving this country for America, we find there are 
many kinds of squirrels found in that country, several 
of which are very interesting. or example, there is 
the Grey Squirrel ( Sciurus cinereus) of North America, 
which is extremely abundant, and often works very 
great damage to the growing crops. In Pennsylvania, 
more than a century ago, these animals were found to 
be so very destructive that a Government reward of 
threepence per head was offered for all that were 
killed. Inasingle year, a sum of no less than £8000 
was expended in redeeming this promise, which gives 
a grand total of 640,000 squirrels destroyed. 

Now, although these animals wrought such terrible 
mischief to the agriculturist, and by their numbers 
and perseverance ruined the result of his labours, in 
their native forests they were in their proper situation, 
doing the work for which they were sent into the 
world. But as soon as man arrived upon the scene, 
cleared away the jungle, and Jaid out the ground for 
cultivation, he upset the balance of nature: the 
squirrels were no longer required, and became a 
plague instead of a benefit, making it necessary to 
thin their number. Even our own squirrel is oc- 
casionally the cause of much damage, especially, in 
young plantations, where it has a habit of nibbling 
off the topmost shoots, and so stopping the growth of 
the tree. Nor does it confine its depredations to 
vegetable life, for it is by no means uncommon to 
find a bird’s nest ransacked by the animal, and the 
eggs or young ones devoured, as the case may be. It 
js probable that the squirrel is the real delinquent in 
many a case of nest-robbing when the blame falls on 
the shoulders of thoughtless schoolboys. 

It occasionally happens with the grey squirrels, that, 
having pretty thoroughly devastated a neighbourhood, 
and finding winter approaching, they are unable to 
lay up a sufficient stock of food on which to subsist 
until the spring. Knowing instinctively that if they 
remain in their present locality they must inevitably 
die of starvation, they migrate in vast numbers, after 
the fashion of the lemming in Northern Europe, 
allowing nothing to check their course, climbing over 
instead of avoiding any obstacle, such as a wall or 
house, and leaving nothing eatable behind them. 
Every blade of grass and every green thing dis- 
appears, and the transit of one of these hosts leaves 
the country in much the same condition as if a swarm 
of locusts had passed over it. 

Then there is the Black Squirrel (Sciurus niger), 
which, though not nearly so numerous as the preced- 
ing species, is still far from uncommon, It is a 
curious circumstance that the black and the grey 
squirrels seem unable to live in company, and as soon 
as the latter animal shows itself, the former dis- 
appears. As its name implies, this animal is of a 
uniform black hue, and from the fineness of the fur, 
is much sought after for the sake of the skin. 

There is a somewhat strange-looking squirrel in- 
habiting Borneo, and which is popularly known as 
the Long-eared Squirrel (Sciurus macrotis). t is thus 
named on account of the singularly long fringe of hair 
with which the ears are decorated, which is of a dark 
brown colour, and pretty well two inches in length. 
The tail also is remarkably bushy. 

Besides all these, there are some animals, none of 
them inhabiting this country, however, which are 
generally known as ‘ flying’ squirrels on account of 


a singular modification of structure. This is found in 























the skin of the flanks, which is developed to a large 
extent, almost hiding the paws in its folds when the 
creature is at rest. When in motion, however, and 
particularly during the tremendous leaps which these 
animals make from branch to branch, the legs are 
stretched out as far as possible, the loose skin acts 
as a parachute, and the squirrel is enabled to pass 
through a much greater distance than would otherwise 
have been possible. 

The petaurists of Australia possess 4 similar de- 
velopment of the skin, and use it for a similar purpose. 

One of the best known of the flying squirrels is the 
Taguan (Péeromys petaurista) of India, which is of 2 
brownish colour, varying from deep chestnut along 
the back to a greyish white on the under surface of 
the body. ‘The tail is long and bushy, and very much 
darker in colour. The whole length of the animal is 
nearly three feet. 

Leaving the true squirrels, we come to a very 
closely allied branch, the members of which, however, 
construct their habitations beneath the earth instead 
of among the branches of trees, and but rarely leave 
the ground. These are called ground squirrels, and 
are furnished with cheek-pouches, which the true 
squirrels do not possess. The object of these we 
shall presently see. 

The Hackee, Chipping Squirrel, or Chipmuck, as 
it is indifferently termed (Tamias Lysteri), of North 
America is one of the most widely known of these 
quadrupeds. It is a very pretty little creature, rather 
less than a foot in total length, of a prownish-grey hue, 
with five black and two yellow stripes running longi- 
tudinally along the back. The under surface is of a 
fine white. 

The hackee is very abundant over a great portion 
of North America, and may be seen almost everywhere 
dashing in and out of the underwood with a rapidity 
which has caused its movements to be compared to 
those of the wren. 

By way of habitation, and also as a refuge from 
its numerous foes, it constructs rather complicated 
burrows below the surface of the earth. For this 
purpose it generally selects some protected situation, 
such as the roots of a large tree, the side of a bank, 
or the foot of a hedge. A winding tunnel, usually of 
considerable length, leads to the dwelling chamber, 
or nest, where the young are brought up, and from 
this run galleries leading to other chambers which 
are used for storehouses. In these a most astonish- 
ing quantity of food is laid up. Ina single nest, we 
are told, were found no less than a peck of acorns, two 
quarts of buckwheat, a quart of beaked nuts, some 
grass seeds, and a quantity of maize, with which the 
interstices were filled up. 

It seems almost incredible that so small an animal 
as the hackee can lay up so large a quantity of food, 
but such is the case, and it is in carrying the pro- 
visions to the burrow that the use of the cheek pouches 
is found. It can, of course, carry only a small 
quantity at a time. Four beaked nuts, for example, 
constitute the load for a single journey, three being 
packed into the pouches, and the fourth carried 
between the teeth. In order to prevent the nut from 
hurting its mouth, the hackee invariably bites off the 
sharp beak of the fruit before consigning it to the 
pouches. 

When thus loaded, the animal presents a very 
curious appearance, bearing a ludicrous resemblance 
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to a human being suffering from a very bad attack of 
mumps. 

The well-suppiied condition of the hackee’s larder 
is widely known, and in times of scarcity the, natives 
repair to the burrows, and, digging out the contents, 
find the materials for a hearty meal. 

When pursued by one of its numerous enemies, the 
chipping squirrel always takes refuge in its burrow, 
trusting in the inability of its pursuer to follow it 
down the complicated windings of its narrow tunnel. 
There is one foe, however, to whom this is no 
obstacle, and which follows the hackee to the very 
end of the burrow, there making a meal of the 
unfortunate owner. ‘This enemy is found in the 
stoat, which sometimes kills the whole of the occupants 
of a burrow merely for the gratification of sucking 
their blood. 

All three of the popular names are applied to this 
animal on account of the curious cry, which somewhat 
resembles the clucking of newly-hatched chickens. 
The scientific title, Zaméas, is a Greek word, signify- 
ing a storekeeper, the application of which is at once 
apparent. 





on: 


Short Pistorical Anecdotes. 


BY REV. SIR GEORGE W. COX, BART., M.A. 
(1) The Emperor Akbar and his ‘Subjects. 


HE most splendid court in the sixteenth century 

was that of Akbar, the greatest of the Mogul 
emperors of Hindustan. : He was born at a time 
when the fortunes of his father Humayun were at 
their lowest ebb. When he was four years of age his 
mother took him to Cabul, which Humayun had 
succeeded in reconquering. The Emperor took the 
child into his arms, and said, ‘ Joseph was cast by his 
brothers into a well; but he was raised, as thou shalt 
be, to great glory.’ His hope was abundantly realized. 
The life of his son was marked throughout by the 
strongest sense of duty; and duty with Akbar em- 
braced the whole field of human conduct. Un- 
dauntedly brave in battle, he was full of mercy for the 
conquered. After one of the many battles fought on 
the field of Panipat, the Hindu general of the defeated 
army was brought before him by his tutor Behram 
Khan, who commanded him to strike off the head of 
the infidel. The boy, then fourteen years of age, 
burst into tears, and lightly touched the prisoner with 
his sword ; but Behram, in no way satisfied with this 
mere sign of conquest, cut him down. Behram would 
have made the young emperor a conscientious Maho- 
metan—that is, one who can tolerate no faith but his 
own. But Akbar had scarcely reached manhood 
before he became convinced that though persecution 
may make men hide their opinions, it produces no 
change in them, and therefore fails in its own ends. 
His enemies accused him of being a persecutor him- 
self; but the only instances of persecution recorded 
of him are the following. When one of his courtiers 
asked him what he supposed that orthodox Mussal- 
man princes in other lands would say of him, Akbar 
ordered him to leave the room. When another told 
him that he was following the counsels of ‘ hellish’ 
advisers, the Emperor said that such language 
assuredly deserved a blow; but the blow was not 
inflicted. Later in life he published his creed to his 
subjects. It was simply this—that God should be 





reverenced and loved by all; that all were bound to 
serve and worship Him by living righteously, and by 
doing the good which would promote the welfare of 
their fellow-creatures, and bring to themselves the 
peace of a quiet conscience. For an account of Ak- 
bar’s system of government, see Cox’s //istory of the 
Establishment of British Rule in India. 


(2) The Emperor Shah Jehan and Sivaji. 


The name of the Mahrattas was for ages a sound of 
terror throughout Hindustan ; and the power of the 
Mahrattas first became formidable in the time of Shah 
Jehan, the grandson of the illustrious Akbar. The 
struggle between the Mogul emperors and the Mah- 


ratta chiefs was the struggle between the Mahometan 


and the Hindu religions ; and it was with the special 
purpose of regaining for Hinduism its old predo- 
minance that Sivaji, the founder of the Mahratta 
empire, braced himself to his work. He had grown 
up among the wild hills and valleys of the Western 
Ghauts ; and with books and learning he would have 
nothing to do. He would not be taught either to 
read or to write, but he put an undoubting faith in 
the revelations which his mother said that she had 
received from the goddess Bhowani, and which an- 
nounced his future greatness as the restorer of 
Hinduism to its ancient supremacy. He first gained 
possession of a hill fort at Poona, and was lucky 
enough to find in it a hoard of gold, which enabled 
him to repair its works and build another fortress on 
a neighbouring hill. At last he ventured to lay hands 
on convoys bearing treasures for the emperor ; and 
Shah Jehan retaliated by placing Sivaji’s father in a 
dungeon, in which he was walled in up to the shoulders, 
and telling him that the remaining bricks would be 
put in their places unless he immediately brought 
about the submission of his son. Sivaji, unable to 
resist this argument, threw himself on the Emperor’s 
favour, received his forgiveness, and having obtained 
his father’s freedom, betook himself to his old ways, 
building for his stronghold the impregnable fortress of 
Pertabgurh, on the summit of a hill a few miles to the 
south of Poona. 


(3) Clive and Omichand. 


The exploit of Clive in seizing and holding the 
fortress of Arcot is amongst the most memorable of 
military enterprises in the history of India, and per- 
haps of any other country. He had with him only 
500 men, and of these 200 only were Europeans. 
Of the eight officers who accompanied him, four only 
had had any military training, and two only had been 
in action ; the rest were clerks who had just left their 
counting-houses. With this force he marched through 
a tremerfdous storm of lightning and rain, and by so 
doing struck terror into the garrison, which abandoned 
the fort and allowed him to enter it unopposed. For 
fifty days he held it against overwhelming odds ; and 
his final victory ensured the establishment of British 
rule in India. It is strange that a man thus great in 
legitimate war should have stooped, in subsequent 
dealings with the nation of India, to make use of those 
weapons of intrigue and falsehood which are as con- 
genial to the Eastern as they are abhorrent to the 
English mind. When the conspiracy was formed for 
putting to death the Nawab Suraj-u-Daula, whose 
name is infamous for his share in the tragedy of the 
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Black Hole of Calcutta, Clive did not hesitate to join 
it. His agent was a merchant named Omichand ; 
but Clive was, or seemed to be, astonished when 
Omichand demanded a sum of not much less than 
half a million sterling as the price of his secrecy, and 
insisted that this compact should be sanctioned by 
the treaty between the English and the man who was 
to be put into Suraj-u-Daula’s place. Clive agreed to 
the terms, but he had two treaties drawn up—one on 
white paper, one on red, the compact being named 
only in the false one, for which he forged the signature 
of Admiral Watson. When Clive’s great victory at 
Plassy made it necessary to carry out the treaty, he 
received Omichand with his usual graciousness ; but 
when the treaty on white paper had been read, Mr. 
Scrafton, on a signal from Clive, turned to Omichand 
and informed him that the treaty on red paper was a 
trick, and that he was to have nothing. Omichand, 
it is said, fell back insensible, and when brought back 
to consciousness was little better than an idiot. This 
has been denied ; but it has no bearing on Clive’s 
share in the business. Happily, Clive’s example has 
not been followed by Englishmen in India, and Lord 
Macaulay has well said that the one great lesson 
enforced by the whole history of British India is that 
it is not prudent to oppose perfidy by perfidy, and 
that the most efficient weapon with which men can 
encounter falsehood is truth, 


(4) The Black Hole of Calcutta. 


The tragedy of the Black Hole of Calcutta is a 
terrible commentary on the evils inherent in eastern 
despotism. In one sense it was an accident, but it 
was an accident which could never have happened in 
a country where the rulers are compelled to remember 
that they owe a duty to their subjects. Suraj-u-Daula 
never meant that his prisoners should be stifled to 
death ; but they were stifled to death because, before 
he went to sleep, he had given no orders about them, 
and his officers dared not at the peril of their lives 
disturb him while he slept. In fact, this wretched 
youth (he was barely seventeen years old) had been 
brought up in the belief that his own pleasure was 
the one end to be aimed at by every one in everything, 
and he had learnt the lesson greedily. He saw that 
the English settlement in Calcutta was rising in 
importance; he believed the English to be the 
possessors of almost unimaginable wealth, and he 
resolved to seize their treasures and expel them 
from the country. It seemed at first as though he 
would succeed in his enterprise. ‘The governor fled 
with the women and children to the ships, which 
dropped down the river, leaving those who remained 
behind to their fate. These were overpowered by 
the enemy, who rushed in when the gates were 
opened to admit a flag of truce sent by Suraj-u-Daula ; 
and the prisoners were brought before the tyrant, who 
assured them that their lives were safe, and that no 
harm should befall them. But his mind was running 
on his personal disappointment. He had expected 
to find millions in the Calcutta treasury; he could 
lay hands only on £50,000. So he went off to sleep 
without saying a word about his captives. Their 
guards, who dared not disturb the Nawab, insisted 
that the prisoners, 146 in number, should all go into 
a room about 20 feet square, lit by a single small 
window. It was a dungeon in which two or three 





refractory soldiers may have been confined at a time ; 
and into this Black Hole the miserable prisoners 
were driven at the point of the bayonet, and the door 
was locked upon them. The fierce heat of an 
Indian mid-summer’s night intensified the agonising 
death struggle, while their entreaties to the guards to 
fire upon them and end their misery were received 
with shouts of mocking laughter. In the morning 
sixteen only remained alive. For all these things 
Suraj-u-Daula cared nothing. He had no thought 
except for the treasures for which he was still vainly 
searching ; but even the native historians have not a 
word to say about this horrible catastrophe. The 
truth is, that the people of India are among the 
kindest in the world, but they heed nothing beyond 
the narrow circle of their family and their caste ; and 
thus, such an incident as that which has made the 
memory of Suraj-u-Daula infamous among Europeans, 
passes with them as a matter of course, not worth the 
mentioning. 


(5) The Defence of Korygaum. 


The struggle between the Mahrattas and the 
English was marked by two instances of singular 
heroism on the part of British officers. The Peshwa, 
or minister who had long since usurped the powers 
belonging to the successors of Sivaji, was evidently 
striving to gain his ends by systematic treachery, 
when Mr. Jenkins, the resident at Nagpore, placed 
on the neighbouring Sitabuldi hill a force of 1400 
Sepoys, with three troops of Bengal cavalry, and four 
six-pounders. With these troops a battle, begun in 
the evening, was carried on through the night against 
a Mahratta army of nearly 20,000 men, with six-and- 
thirty guns, and was decided the next day by the 
bravery and skill of Captain Fitzgerald, the com- 
mander of the Bengal horse. The Peshwa now sent 
for the representative of Sivaji from Satara, and 
pretended to rule in his name; but his plans were 
foiled by the splendid defence of Korygaum, by 
Captain Staunton, who, on Jan. 1, 1818, with 34 
Europeans and about 750 native soldiers, defended 
the village until nightfall against the Peshwa’s army 
of 25,000 horsemen and 6000 infantry. The 
Mahrattas refused to renew the fight the next day, 
and the Peshwa was driven to seek safety in flight. 


(6) India under the Great Mogul. 


In the year 1735, two Englishmen, dropping down 
the river with a convoy of treasure from Patna to 
Calcutta, saw a boat going by with baskets, which 
they supposed might contain fish; but in them they 
found thirty human heads. On that day, according 
to a long-standing agreement, the Raja of Monghyr 
had set out with thirty men to pay his tribute to the 
Nawab Alavardi Khan. The latter was likewise 
pledged to send only the same number to receive it, 
but with these he sent another force which was to lie 
in ambush. When the Raja came with his men, all 
were murdered except one, who carried the tidings of 
the massacre to the Raja’s wife. She set the palace 
on fire and died with her son in the flames. That 
night the two Englishmen saw the smoke and blaze 
of a mighty conflagration as they lay at anchor in 
their boat on the river. The troops of Alavardi 
Khan were sacking and burning the city. Such was 
.a specimen of government in Behar by a deputy of 
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the Viceroy of the Great Mogul, before the English 
brought order and peace to the country. 


(7) Willoughby and the Magazine at Delhi. 


The great Sepoy Mutiny shook the British rule in 
ladia to its foundations. Italso brought out wonder- 
ful instances of bravery and heroism on the part of 
British officers and soldiers; and among these the 
devotion of Lieutenant Willoughby and his comrades 
stands conspicuous. Willoughby was in charge of 
the great magazine at Delhi, when the mutinous 
regiments who had hurried away from Meerut crossed 
the bridge over the river and made their way into 
the city. The magazine contained an immense store 
of powder and ammunition ; and its contents would 
be invaluable for extending and maintaining the 
rebellion. The mutineers were well aware of this, 
and, aided by the mob of Delhi, which was always 
furiously excitable and turbulent, they brought their 
whole strength to bear upon the position. They 
were further aided by the Sepoys of the regiment 
which had been stationed in the city to guard the 
magazine. The people surged in crowds before its 
walls, and messengers, speaking in the name of 
Bahadur Shah, the pensioned representative of the 
old Mogul emperors, demanded its surrender, and 
were met by an absolute refusal. The defenders 
stood out as long as they could, but the ammunition 
at hand was soon exhausted, and it was impossible 
to leave the guns to bring more powder. Willoughby 
saw that there was no alternative for men who were 
determined to do their duty. On his giving the 
signal, a train previously laid was fired, and some 
fifteen hundred rebels were blown into the air with 
the contents of the magazine. Willoughby with two 
or three companions escaped to Meerut, maimed 
and mutilated; but his injuries were mortal, and he 
died a few weeks later after terrible suffering, leaving 
a name which Englishmen will not allow to be 
forgotten. 


(8) Xerxes and Demaratos. 


In his invasion of Greece, Xerxes had with him Dema- 
ratos, a deposed Spartan king. After the first general 
review of his unwieldy army, Xerxes asked the Spartan 
whether his countrymen would dare to oppose so 
overwhelming a force. On receiving his assurance 
that no harm should befall him for telling the truth, 
Demaratos told him frankly that if a thousand 
Spartans set out, they would most assuredly fight him. 
Xerxes laughed. ‘What! a thousand men fight my 
great army! Come now, you were once their king; 
will you fight ten men? Yet if each of these will 
match ten of mine, you ought to match twenty. But 
if in size they are like the other Greeks whom I have 
seen, you must be only boasting. Let us reason it 
out. How could a thousand, or a myriad, or five 
myriads, who are all free, and not ruled by one man, 
withstand a host like mine? Why, we are more than 
a thousand to one, even if they were five thousand. 
If, like my people, they obeyed the will of one man, 
and were driven on by the scourge, they might stand 
out against numbers larger than their own. But of 
course, being free, they will not do so. Besides, if 
their numbers were equal to mine, I doubt if they 
could withstand us. Why, I have among my spear- 
bearers many men who will fight three Greeks at 








once.’ Demaratos, by way of answer, confessed that 
he did not suppose that Xerxes would like to hear 
the truth, adding that he had spoken only from a 
sense of duty, since, as the king well knew, he bore 
no love to the Spartans. ‘They have robbed me of 
my power, and driven me to a strange land where I 
was kindly received by thy father. Is it likely that I 
should set lightly by the kindness which he showed 
me? As for myself, I do not say that I am able to 
fight with ten men or with two. Of my own choice I 
would not fight with one ; but if fight I must, I would 
take my chance with one of those whom thou thinkest 
equal to three Greeks. So, too, the Spartans one by 
one are like other men; but taken together, they 
become terrible to their enemies, for, though they are 
free, they are not without a law. Law is their master, 
whom they fear much more than thy people fear thee. 
Whatever law commands, that they do; and it com- 
mands always the same thing, charging them never to 
fly from any enemy, how strong soever he be, but to 
remain in their ranks, and to conquer or die.’ 


(9) Gelon and the Greek Envoys. 


When the invasion of Greece by Xerxes began to 
look like a certainty, the Athenians and Spartans tried 
to secure the aid of the Greek cities in Sicily. But 
when their envoys, appearing before Gelon, the tyrant 
of Syracuse, warned him that the ruin of the Eastern 
Greeks would assuredly be followed by his own, 
Gelon reproached them bitterly for having left him 
to his own resources when he asked for their help 
against the Carthaginians. ‘ But I will not,’ he said, 
‘deal with you as you have dealt with me. I will give 
you 200 ships and 20,000 men, with corn for all the 
army of the Greeks as long as the war shall last ; 
but I can do this only if you will make me leader 
and chief of all the armies of the Greeks.’ ‘It is 
impossible,’ the Spartan king replied; ‘the children 
of Agamemnon cannot yield their place and their 
honour to a Syracusan. If you choose to help the 
Greeks, you must do so under the Spartans; if you 
will not, then stay at home.’ Gelon kept his temper. 
‘ My Spartan friend,’ he said, ‘abuse commonly makes 
a man angry ; but I do not mean to pay back insults 
in kind. Let us make a compromise. If you rule 
on land, I will rule at sea; if you rule by sea, I will 
rule on land.’ But here the Athenian envoy broke 
in: ‘King of the Syracusans, the Hellenes have sent 
us not because they want a leader, but because they 
want an army. Of an army you say little ; about the 
command much. When you asked to lead us all, 
we left it to the Spartans to speak; but as to the 
command at sea, we cannot yield it. It is our birth- 
right.’ *You seem likely to have many leaders,’ retorted 
Gelon, ‘ but few to be led. But since you will yield 
nothing, and grasp everything, go home and tell the 
Greeks that the spring-time has been taken out of 
their year.’ 


(10) Dienekes at Thermopylz. 


Before the fight in the pass of Thermopylae, in 
which Leonidas and his three hundred fell, a man of 
Trachis, it is said, told Dienekes the Spartan that 
when the Persians shot their arrows, the sun was 
darkened by them. Dienekes answered cheerily, 


‘Our friend from Trachis brings us good news: we 
shall be able to fight in the shade.’ 
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Wow to write an Examination Paper. 
BY W. P. WORKMAN, 


First in Honours, Fune Matriculation, 1880, and Senior Cam- 
bridge, 1878; also, First in Pure and Applied Mathematics in 
Senior Oxford and Senior Cambridge, 1878. 


O the young student, for whom these remarks 
are chiefly intended, examinations appear in 
a very different light from that in which the ‘old 
hands’ view them. ‘To the latter they no longer 
seem decked with pretty colours, even from a distance, 
for nine or ten trials dispel all that sort of illusion, 
especially if in two or three of these, anxious eyes fail 
to find on the list the name they seek. But to the 
first examination, candidates generally look forward 
as to a week of varied pleasure, all the more enjoy- 
able because of its freshness. 

And these haloes of anticipation are in truth the 
very greatest of the dangers to which the neophyte is 
exposed. For an examination is not a week of some- 
what amusing novelty, but one of unmistakeably 
disagreeable scribbling—six hours a day, and not an 
instant’s rest for any who wish for success. If this 
fact is left out of consideration, the first day or two 
will be almost entirely wasted. The work is real, 
and must be done right well, or it were better left 
undone. 

Of course, if the candidate always acts in accord- 
ance with the superlatively impossible maxim of never 
wasting any time, then there will be no danger from 
this source. But it is a matter of experience that 
boys, at any rate, certainly z// waste time, and will 
absolutely refuse to be always working, and that even 
those who consider themselves quite free from this 
fault may often be led into it at seasons such as 
these. 

Let it then be a settled rule for the candidate to 
try his utmost not to lose a moment until the paper 
is finished—not even by reflecting how pleasant and 
creditable it is to be an examinee, or, and the thought 
is common enough, how nicely or how badly that last 
question was done. For two minutes lost means a 
place on the list. In the Matriculation, for instance, 
though the maximum number of marks is 2800, 
probably 5 or 6 represents the extreme difference 
between two consecutive men on the classified list. 

Preparations should all have been made before the 
time actually comes to test their value. At any rate, 
it is utterly ruinous to think of making them all 
at the last. The week of an examination may 
be employed for rounding off the angularities of 
your knowledge, and adding a little here and there, 
but to spend much time then in this will be fatal 
to all chances of success. During this period, which, 
depend upon it, will be a harder tax than you expect, 
do not rise very early and sit up very late in order to 
work up the subject of the next paper. The chief 
aid to health of mind is health of body. Take a run 
on the hills when the crowded room can be safely 
left. Let the fresh breezes clear your racking brain 
of all the accumulated cobwebs of toil. Follow not 
our super-studious friends, who go from six hours’ hard 
work in a hot room to six hours’ harder work in a 
hotter study, of which the results are quite too plain 
next morning in their flushed faces and fevered 
cheeks. Your learning is not worth much if it is 
imperfect without those pitiable last looks at the 





book, or last hints from the coach, of which you will 
see more examples in one week than you would care 
to do in a year. 

But having taken these precautions to keep physi- 
cally cool, take care also, as far as possible, to 
preserve mental coolness. Do not walk into the 
room all in a hurry, anxious to write down this and 
that ‘crammed-up’ fact ere it escapes your memory. 
Do not imagine the questions are too hard, and lose 
your temper, or that they are too easy, and you won't 
gain as much as you expected on your rival. Leave 
all those salutary reflections till afterwards. Also do 
not be always thinking you are ‘floored’ already, and 
it is no use to try any more. This is one of the most 
senseless and at the same time most frequent faults 
into which candidates may fall. For are they always 
the best judges of their own performances? And do 
they always know the minimum standard for success ? 
In three-quarters of the cases that will present them- 
selves, even the examiners do not know beforehand. 
If this be true, is it not foolish to lament over a 
failure when there is no certain proof of its existence ? 
At any rate, if we go so far as to suppose that you 
only got a quarter of that arithmetic paper right, is 
there not a great chance that the mathematical 
examiners will let you through on such a small pro- 
portion as this if you happen to shine with particular 
brilliance in Euclid? It will not do any harm to 
trust to probabilities of success—far less harm, at all 
events, than to be discouraged by possibilities of 
failure. 

But let it be supposed that the candidate is not 
deluded by vain anticipations of pleasure, and that 
he is absolutely determined to waste not an instant 
of the time which he knows to be so precious; let it 
be granted also that he is so cool and collected that 
nothing short of the fall of the roof on his head 
can disturb him; there still remains the important 
question of how he may show off his knowledge to 
the best advantage. 

A method of reasoning as fallacious as common 
is this :—‘ Question x is a very hard one: they will 
give 50 marks for it ; Question y is much easier: it 
will carry 25. I can get half of x right, three- 
quarters of y,; then x is more profitable.’ Non- 
sense! y is. For you would spend twice as much 
time on x as on y, and you would be just one- 
quarter more ‘¢horough on y. Now of all qualities, 
thoroughness is the most valuable, and not less 
because it is so uncommon. A slipshod is known 
at once. His knowledge is shallow, sometimes 
transient. On this account, unfair though it may 
seem on the face of it, his answers are depreciated, 
for with all examiners such a one is a marked and 
therefore a doomed man. Be assured of this—the 
thorough are always at the top, the shallow at the 
bottom, of any list whatever. Besides this, it is the 
rule in most examinations that all questions should 
count equally. This certainly is the case in the 
Matriculation and Home and Indian Civil Service. 
Hence the candidate who has reasoned with such 
elegance and force as to the precise relative value 
of certain questions, even if his answer to the one 
or the other be perfect, has been building his 
deductions on false premises. 

Here, too, is the place to notice another piece of 


‘logic as fallacious and ultimately as ruinous as the 


first. ‘I shall begin with the hard questions,’ says 
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our supposed candidate, ‘get them off my mind, 
and then start off with unencumbered energies to 
answer the easier.’ And he begins with the hardest 
question, and finds it all too hard for him, and very 
quickly manages to get into a temper, and then, 
good-bye to a successful morning’s work! He will 
be saved all such annoyances if he use the common- 
sense rule of ‘ easiest first.’ If he climb his mountain 
of work by very gradual stages, he will scarcely 
notice the slope, and thus gain courage to face the 
difficulties which may await the end of his journey. 

I will now suppose that my young Telemachus is 
fairly launched in his examination with, let us say, 
a mathematical paper before him. Since this is the 
subject which most of all requires the mind to be in 
good working order, it is the one in which self-recol- 
lection is most valuable. ‘There are many problems 
presented which, through being in a hurry and not 
really thinking, the student passes by as above him, 
while if he had only resolutely attacked: them they 
would have yielded at once to his assault. Usually 
the paper consists of a mixture in equal proportions 
of ordinary bookwork and problems. Following the 
rule of easiest first, do the bookwork, and then you 
will come to the problems, freshened with the com- 
fortable feeling that at any rate you have done half 
—enough to get you through. As to the formér, always 
give the neatest proof you know, taking care, however, 
not to sacrifice correctness to conciseness. As to the 
latter, you may nearly always obtain a hint how to 
start by referring to the previous question. In all 
Cambridge and most London papers, at any rate, 
this is so, for every problem that is set is attached to 
the piece of bookwork on which it depends. If this 
clue fails to lead to any very definite result, do not de- 
spair. There are very few problems incapable of being 
ultimately hammered out, if you only have patience 
enough. ‘These few you may usually leave, relying on 
the hope that most other people will be forced to adopt 
the same plan. There zs a sort of intuition which 
enables one to perceive in a moment what course is 
likely to bring a problem out, but to acquire this 
needs much practice. Geniuses may consider them- 
selves able to see through any problem in the ele- 
mentary branches, Algebra, etc., up to and inclusive 
of Differential Calculus, when they have worked say 
fifteen thousand problems in these subjects. Not to 
be disappointed, ordinary people should multiply this 
number by ten. This seems a Herculean task, but 
I think that no one who has thoroughly considered 
the point will set it down as Quixotic: Even if 
mathematics are not to be converted into tools for 
winning bread, they supply a finer and more complete 
discipline to the mind than any other branch of 
learning, forming, in addition to this, a pleasant com- 
panion for leisure hours, a plaything when we stand 
in need of rest from work, and an inexhaustible field 
for curious research. 

As to the work previous to the examination in 
mathematics, the student will find enough problem- 
exercise in Wolstenholme,! or in some more elementary 
manuals. To get the text-books up, I would recom- 
mend the plan of keeping three note-books. After 
reading a chapter over and thoroughly digesting it, 
write in the first note-book a summary of those proofs 
which you think you will find any difficulty in remem- 


1 Wolstenholme’s Mathematical Problems, London, 1879. 
Macmillan. 





bering, giving especial prominence to the ‘catchy’ 
points. In the second, summarise the more important 
results, and commit this to memory. After this, work 
through the whole of the examples you find out at 
the end of the chapter; and if you come to any which, 
after having done them, you think of such a nature 
that you would fail to do them six months hence 
without a great amount of labour, write the solutions 
to these in the third book. If in this you persevere 
in Sisyphus fashion, you will find that you are gradu- 
ally attaining that skill which you once so demon- 
strably lacked, and finally the stone of your difficulties 
will rest on the top of the hill. 

In the classical papers, translation at sight takes the 
place of problems, requiring, in its turn, a vast amount 
of practice before success can be hoped for. Cicero's 
Orations, Cesar, Livy, Vergil, Ovid, are easy Latin 
exercises ; Xenophon, Homer, and Sophokles corre- 
spondingly easy Greek ones. ‘Tacitus, A’schylus, and 
Demosthenes will do well for more advanced reading. 
It is very imperative that the grammar, as the frame- 
work of the whole, should be thoroughly mastered. 
In reading a work, the fresh words you meet with are 
of little importance, for you may never see them 
again; but the grammar and syntax will be constantly 
recurring, and are of infinite value. An eminent 
professor at one of the Universities makes it a rule, 
when reading Cicero, to ‘look out’ only the words 
which he knows, or rather thinks he knows. Others 
might follow the professor with advantage to themselves. 

In English papers try to summarize, because there 
are few cases in which you will have too much time. 
Add every date you can think of in history. If the 
examiner is an author, get his Lyk at your fingers’ 
ends, and then quote him as an authority five or six 
times. But after all these things are done, this is a 
branch in which nothing but sterling knowledge can 
avail, and you should bend all your endeavours to the 
apparently unimportant subjects of history, grammar, 
etc. ‘Time spent on these always repays with interest. 

There is never too much time for a paper. Some 
men are very fond of thinking that they know twice 
as well as the examiner how much time is really 
required. You will do such wiseacres no great in- 
justice if, when looking on the list for their names, 
you commence your search at the bottom. ‘Fhe 
examiners mean every minute of the time they 
allow to be employed in honest hard work. 

But the arithmetical genius thinks that the two 
hours given to Preliminary Arithmetic in the Junior 
Oxford, say, were meant, not for him, but for dullards. 
Such geniuses I have known deliver up their papers 
fifteen or twenty minutes after the commencement, 
and think. they have done a very clever thing. 
And then the geniuses reflect, compare answers 
with a plodder who has sat out the two hours, and 
discover omission after omission, and finally that the 
plodder is completely victorious. The old tale of 
Hare v. Tortoise is far truer than geniuses care to 
acknowledge. 

Read everything; read it afresh ; work out your 
results independently again and again, till the papers 
are called for, and then you may pride yourself on 
having taken all the precautions in your power to 
overcome all kinds of geniuses. 

Never compare answers. It cannot alter them. It 


can only make you discouraged by continual wishes 
But after 


that you had written this or omitted that. 
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the examination is all over, when it won’t do any 
harm to shed a few tears on the subject, you cannot 
do better than refer to the book and learn up the 
parts in which you have proved yourself deficient. 

‘The commonplaces of advice are too well known 
to need more than a mere mention—namely, attention 
to punctuation, spelling, writing, dotting of 2’s, etc. 
These said commonplaces will probably be presented 
to you in a printed form during the examination. 
You may follow most of them, not all. You may be 
told to answer the questions in the order they are set. 
This piece of advice you may studiously neglect, and 
do no great harm to your prospects. Jf there is plenty 
of time, you may be exact in punctuation, write in 
* copy-book hand,’ be careful about the arrangement, 
take great pains in English grammar, and expatiate to 
any degree on your pet theories or those of your 
friends. Under similar circumstances only may you 
enhance the charm or lessen the dulness of your 
answers by flowing epithets or learnedly-erratic dis- 
quisitions. But when you see that you will only just 
have time, crowd all sail in right good earnest. 
Never mind the commas; the facts are more im- 
portant. Leave the ‘copy-book hand’ to other and 
calmer moments; write as fast as ever you can. 
Never expatiate, but try to present everything in a 
tabular form, so that the examiner, even if bothered 
by the lack of good spelling, or by the mannerisms of 
the writer and writing, may be cheered by your evident 
desire to please him and save his time: and remem- 
ber always that matter is a more desirable thing than 
manner, and thoroughness the summum bonum of edu- 
cational work. 

But one final caution. Do not carry these liberties 
too far. Even examiners are human. Even a classical 
man, accustomed to Pindar, might be horrified at 
sentences four pages long, with not a single stop or 
dot from beginning to end. Even a great scholar, 
able to face his own writing, and most great scholars 
are bad writers, might be disturbed at the sight of 
the worst efforts of your hand. And it is highly pro- 
bable that not many marks would be assigned to an 
illegible answer, even if written with more than ordi- 
nary skill. Remember that an examiner may have 
two or three thousand papers to read through, and is 
not particularly in love with you, and likely to pardon 
all your delinquencies; that they have tempers to lose 
and good graces to win; and that the best way to win 
them is not by writing hieroglyphics, which you your- 
self could not read an hour after their creation. 

One youth of my acquaintance was not perfect in 
the art of caligraphy—in fact, his writing was so 
execrably bad that it was irreverently compared to 
the work of a spider with an inked foot crawling over 
a sheet of white paper. A change for the better in 
this brought about a decided improvement in ex- 
amination results. Spiderly writing never prospers. 


—— Oo 
‘Wow £ teach Arithmetic.’ 


BY WILLIAM SPENCER, 


Author of * Spencer's Exercises in Arithmetic.’ 


HE first query that presents itself to my mind 

in commencing this article is, as to whether I 

shall place it in inverted commas. As the title is not 
of my own choosing, I decide in the affirmative. This 
title will necessitate the use of the first personal pro- 





noun ; and as the writer prefers the singular number 
to the editorial ‘we,’ consequently, although the 
article will be somewhat egotistic, yet it is hoped that 
this characteristic will be more applicable in its literal 
than in its conventional meaning. Beside the title 
of my paper being furnished to me, I am further in- 
structed that it is ‘to be simply a description, such as 
you would give to a young teacher, of how this 
subject is taught throughout the school.’ I am still 
further instructed to ‘treat the subject fully, from the 
time you first teach the youngest child to count or 
add, till he leaves you, including Mental Arithmetic.’ 
I shall presume that ‘leaves you’ implies rather when 
he ought to leave, that is, when he becomes a fairly 
proficient arithmetician, being able to work higher 
arithmetic generally, including Percentages in their 
many phases of Interest, Discount, Stocks, etc. As 
my paper is not a treatise on Arithmetic either as a 
science or an art, on both of which views much has 
been and still could be said, I shall not discuss its 
merits from either an educative or a utilitarian point 
of view, but at once proceed in strict accordance with 
my heading. 

It is necessary to premise that my school, which is 
a mixed one, has an average daily attendance of about 
260 (8a girls and 180 boys), and that the limit of age 
is from six to fourteen, a small number being under 
or over this limit occasionally. The school staff 
consists of head master, second master, three pupil 
teachers, two stipendiary monitors who teach each half 
the day, and two other paid monitors who each teach 
half the day. The school is divided into six classes, 
the sixth class—there being no infant school in con- 
nection—consisting of children below Standard work, 
and the weaker candidates for the First Standard. 
The number in this class, which is generally the 
smallest in the school, varies—more than any other 
class—from 20 to 40, and always occupies a small 
classroom. ‘The other five classes are not very dis- 
similar in numbers ; the first class is, however, always 
the largest, and the fifth class generally the next in size. 

The majority of the children when admitted to the 
sixth class have little, and some scarcely any, notion of 
number, a few having absolutely none. I will begin 
with zero, taking 6 or 10 or any number of children 
that are in this state. I commence with a small 
number of visibie and /angible objects—fingers, 
marbles, balls, etc. The ames of numbers and their 
consecutive order wp to 10 or 20 have generally been 
picked up at home or elsewhere, but these names are 
often mere sounds conveying no idea of any concrete 
number. Now by means of objects connect the 
name with a concrete idea in the child’s mind: 
one ball, two balls, three fingers, four marbles, etc. 
The various degrees of progress in the First Standard 
may be conveniently arranged under the following 
stages :— 

(2) Add and subtract concrete numbers up to Io. 
Here I let the children not only see the objects, but 
actually touch or handle them, as with young children 
of slow perception it is not always an undoubted 
fact that ‘seeing is believing.’ I would here remark 
that I prefer children learning by observation rather 
than by committing to memory any addition or sub- 
traction table, being convinced that as the latter relies 
on memory alone, more errors will be made in prac- 
tice than by the former method. Examples of pro- 
cedure :—1 and 1, 1 from 2, 2 and 1, 1 from 3, 2 from 
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3, 4 and 3, 4 from 7, 3 from 7, 8 and 2, 2 and 8, 
2 from 10, 8 from 10; 4 and 4, 4 and 5, 4 and 6, 
5 and s, 5 and 4, 5 and 3, § and 2, and every possible 
combination of two numbers that make 1o, or of 
deductions from any number up to ro. 

(4) Add and subtract adstract numbers up to to. 
Here at the beginning concrete numbers are referred 
to, but they are not visible, thus bringing the imagina- 
tion to work :—5 apples and 3 apples, 6 balls from 10 
balls, etc. At this stage, children are required to put 
their hands behind them, and sometimes even to close 
their eyes, so as to make the process purely mental. 
Mental effort requires much encouraging : many young 
children, like some of larger growth, much prefer to 
use their senses to unaided thought. Hence you will 
sometimes see a boy in the higher Standards, even 
the Sixth, counting his fingers—a practice to be dis- 
couraged, as I generally find it is at once the result 
and a proof of mental laziness. Gradually make the 
numbers purely abstract :—6 and 4, 4 and 6, 4 from 
10, 6 from 10; 7 from ro, § from 10, etc. 

(c) Putting down and adding and subtracting wits 
up to 10. Here, as in every subsequent stage, let 
the black-board be in constant requisition. Place the 
numbers (figures) under each other in a column which 
will amount to any sum not exceeding -10. , We will 
assume that the children having had some practice in 
making figures, know all the digits, also the number 
10 at sight. Examples for addition placed over each 
other :—3, 2, 1,35 4,9 3,15 5, 1, 2,23 3,5, 1, 
etc. For subtraction, over each other :—8—4, 9—2, 
10—8, 7—3, 6—6, etc. After seeing a score of such 
done on the board, let the children do them from 
dictation on their slates. Here the child takes the 
first step in putting down numbers for himself, really 
the first step in arithmetic other than mental. Here 
attend to the character of the figures for neatness and 
shape, as well as to accuracy of result. 

(d) Extend the above three stages up to the num- 
bers 30 or 50. The concrete should not now be too 
much relied on, but still for children who have a 
strong. faculty for the real (zes), it will still be of 
service occasionally. Give plenty of examples, first 
on the board, then on slates. First in addition, where 
there is no ‘ carrying:’ 12 and 23, 3+16+10, 21+ 
11+4+3, etc. Then in subtraction: 38—23, 35— 
13, 48—36, 29—16, etc. 

(e) Commit to memory the tables 2, 3, 4, and 5 
times up to 10 each,—as faras 5 times ro. Illustrate 
by marks on the board; ¢g. that twice 3 are 6, by 
making two groups of three strokes each, and then 
counting them to show that they make 6; that two 
groups of 4 each make 8, etc. I encourage the 
children to get them off at home, as it saves time and 
noise at school, it being difficult, if not harsh, or even 
cruel, to compel young children to commit anything 
to memory silently. Much testing is required to see 
that they know them accurately. Care is required 
that they can bear any amount of cross-questioning in 
them, and not simply able to gabble them consecu- 
tively. Examples :—5 times 3, 5 times 7, 3 sixes, 
4 nines, twice 8, twice 6, etc. Ask a child a dozen or 
a score such questions; if he answers every one, he 
may be considered safe, but if he makes but one 
blunder in twenty questions, he must be further drilled 
in them. When the blunders are but few, and have 
got partly fixed in the child’s memory, correct them 
in large figures on the board, and cause them to be 











repeated several times aloud by the children. The 
two most common errors I have found during many 
years, and still find, are—4 nines are 32, and 7 nines 
are 56. I have tried to account for these errors, but 
never could satisfactorily to my own mind. 

(/) Practise oral drilling in easy short division. 
Examples :—How many fours are in 9, fives in 12, 
fives in 26, fours in 23, etc. Here concrete numbers 
may again be resorted to, till abstract ideas are 
gradually educed from them. ‘These questions may be 
very advantageously mingled with questions in multi- 
plication, as in last stage. At this stage also the 
cleverer children might be drilled in tens and scores 
up to 100; as, 2 tens, 3 tens, § tens, 9 tens, 10 
tens, etc. Explain the import of the words ‘twenty’ 
(2 tens), ‘forty’ (4 tens), etc.—that the ‘ty’ implies 
ten. Also here, if not previously, I explain the 
‘teens,’—fourteen (4 and ro), fifteen (5 and 10), etc. 
Show that the ‘ty’ is mud/tiplied by the previous part 
of the word to which it is affixed, and that the ‘teen’ 
(ten) is added to it. Then reckon twenties up to 
100: 2 twenties, 3 twenties, 4 twenties, 5 twenties. 
Some notion of what 100 really is may be given from 
the balls in the frame, scholars in the school or in 
certain classes, ten children all holding up together 
their fingers, etc. 

(g) I now teach Numeration and Notation up to 
999. ‘This subject is so thoroughly exhausted in 
every treatise on school management, that it is need- 
less to go into detail here. Show that hundreds 
(below 1000) always require three figures, and that 
tens (‘ty’) require only two. Numeration should of 
course always precede Notation, it being easier to 
read off a number presented to the eye than to write 
it down in figures when dictated. Great care here will 
prevent much incorrect Notation in higher numbers. 
A thousand (1000) might now be represented, as it is 
the present required limit for the First Standard. 

(z) Add and subtract numbers up to hundreds. 
First where no ‘ carrying’ is required :— 





231 201 
413 22 496 874 
222 113 234 530 
103 240 os 
— — 262 344 
969 976 ae poven 





Here it is necessary to explain the nature and use of 
the cipher, as, though being of no numerical value in 
itself, it is required to keep the other figures in their 
proper relative positions; so that each figure may 
correctly express what it is intended to do. Caution 
the children against calling the cipher ‘ten,’ as they 
are sometimes apt to do. We now enter upon the 
somewhat difficult task of ‘carrying,’ which may be 
illustrated in the working of the following examples :— 





975 
758 459 604 
746 284 278 
804 aos _- 
175 326 
3283 on —_ 





I am aware that the process of carrying is differently 
taught, according as to whether its principle is fully 
explained, or only partially explained, or entirely 
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ignored. I adopt the medium course, explaining the 
above examples as follows. First add up the units’ 
column, which comes to 23. I now put down the 
two figures (23) under the o4. Now show that the 
2 must be added up with the tens’ column, which 
amounts to 18. I now rub out the 2 to make room 
for the 8, placing the 1 under the 8 in the next 
(hundreds’) column. ‘The hundreds’ column comes to 
32, which We place to the left of the 83, having removed 
the 1 (temporarily inserted) to give place for the 2. 
Or, more shortly, the first column amounting to 23, 
put down the 3 and carry the 2 tens. In the second 
column put down the 8 and carry the 1 ten. I do 
not puzzle the children by calling these 18 fens = 180, 
but leave such remarks to be incidentally given, 
rather than formally taught, at more advanced stages. 
In subtracting the tens in the second example—8 
from 5 we cannot; adding 10 to the 5 we have 15, 
8 from which leaves 7. In carrying 1, I prefer in 
practice adding it to the 2 rather than diminishing 
the 4 by 1, the latter of course being more correct in 
theory, but I have found the former more successful 
in results. 

As an experiment I tried the latter plan (diminish- 
ing the minuend) for about five years, but some years 
ago I reverted to the plan I had adopted during 
many years previous to the experiment. ‘The chief 
difficulty was in working such cases as in the tens 
column in the third example above. The upper 
figure being 0, it cannot be diminished, and the true 
principle of taking 10 from the hundreds’ column and 
then diminishing #¢ (the 10) by 1, I consider too 
intricate for a child to easily grasp with his present 
limited attainments. Beside the above difficulty, 
there is the initial difficulty of ‘borrowing’ 10 from 
the o. 

I have observed the three following errors in work- 
ing subtraction, which require to be specially guarded 
against :—(1) Taking the upper figure from the lower 
when the lower was the greater, instead of adding ro. 
(2) Forgetting to ‘carry’ 1. (3) Neglecting to effec- 
tually carry, as in the tens column of the last sum 
above ; although the child says ‘1 and 7 are 8, 8 from 
o I can’t, add 1o,’ he then says ‘seven from to,’ 
forgetting that he carried 1, or had to do so. While 
adding 10 to the cipher, he forgets he has added 1 to 
the seven: here special care is required. Here also 
commit to memory the tables up to 6 times 12. 

The various steps required for the First Standard of 
the Government Code have now been /augh?, but the 
important question is, Have they been /earnt? A 
considerable number of the slower children will still 
require weeks or months of patient drilling and prac- 
tising before they can do the work accurately and 
quickly. Accuracy here should be specially encouraged, 
while guickness (or at least Aurry) should rather be 
discouraged,—the latter will be attained by repeated 
practice. 

At this stage of a child’s progress, or earlier, de- 
pending on various circumstances—such as age, read- 
ing ability, general intelligence, length of time before 
inspection, etc.—he is removed to the fifth class, 
which consists of fifty or sixty children, occupying a 
gallery in the schoolroom. For the first six months 
or more after inspection this class consists of children 
who will, at the next inspection, be examined in the 
First or Second Standards. Here the tyro is made 
more proficient by seeing scores of examples worked 





out on the board, and by working on his slate. The 
sums he works are either (a) dictated, (4) set on the 
black-board, or (¢) worked from cards (‘ Addition 
and Subtraction’ from my own Working Series of 
Exercises in Arithmetic). 1 may here observe that, 
except during the quarter immediately preceding the 
inspection, little regard is paid as to what Standard a 
child will be examined in. A boy may be working 
compound rules and reduction of money who will 
only be examined in the Second Standard; and on 
the contrary, another boy who will be examined in 
the same Standard, having just pulled through the 
First, may still be working chiefly at addition and sub- 
traction. It is unjust to give ten times the attention 
to a few slow-coaches that is given to the culture of 
the average, or of the few brighter intellects. ‘These 
backward ones get more than their average share of 
attention, but the idol ‘ percentage of passes’ is not 
slavishly worshipped. 

I will now try to show the various steps in teaching 
this fifth class, premising that for arithmetic it is 
divided into an upper and a lower division, the latter 
being again often subdivided into (a) and (4). At times 
the whole class work together, especially for explana- 
tions, illustrations, and the working of copious ex- 
amples on the board ; and at other times the divisions 
work separately. (a) Multiply by numbers 2 to 6. 
Show that multiplication is a short method of doing a 
certain kind of addition—that is, reckoning the same 
number a given number of times. Take 368 and 
show that by putting it down three times and then 
adding them together we get the same result as 
multiplying it by 3, and that the mode of carrying is 
the same in both processes. I find multiplication 
much more easily learnt than subtraction, so that 
this step is soon taken when the tables are well known. 
(4) Commit to memory, chiefly as home lessons, the 
tables up to 12 times 12, and practise them as in (a). 
Here a great deal of cross-questioning is resorted to 
—hundreds of questions in all conceivable forms: 4 
times 9, 7 eights, 8 sevens, 6 nines, 9 sixes, 3 twelves, 
12 threes, etc. Show that 6 eights, for instance, and 
8 sixes are the same, so that if not known when pre- 
sented in one form, the child may be able to present 
it to himself in the other form. As the table becomes 
known, we drill well orally in questions in division : 
5’s in 20, g’s in 29, 7’s in 38, 12’s in 51, etc. Here 
I find progress very slow at first, and much help and 
simplifying required. Take 7’s in 31; here a child 
at first flounders about bewildered, perhaps running 
over in his mind, or rather memory, any combination 
of numbers’: 3 eights, 5 nines, 7 sixes, etc. Or he 
says to himself, seven 8’s, seven 5’s, seven 4's, etc. 
Here point out that he is presenting the question to 
his mind in the inverted form, as he does not want to 
know how many eights, fives, or fours there are in 31, 
but how many sevens there are. I ask him to try 
any number of sevens, and after much hesitation (not 
thought generally) he will perhaps say 8, Now show 
him that 8 sevens are 56, and that it much exceeds 
31. Shall we now try more than eight, or less? He 
will now most probably try 7—still too much, he sees. 
He might now be allowed to run down by 6 and 5 to 4, 
which he would do of his own inclination ; or, finding 
that 7 sevens is far too much, he might be induced 
to try a much \ess number. Suppose he tries shree 
sevens—too few. At last he gets to four sevens are 
28, and as five sevens are above 31, the true result 
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may now be got from him. Here ‘line upon line’ 
is required, as I find many children who are quite 
au fait in the whole of the table, however presented, 
who still require months of continuous drilling before 
they are proficient here. (c) Now, if not previously, 
teach Numeration and Notation to tens of thousands. 
I first give some idea of a thousand: 100 boys having 
each 10 marbles would amount to 1000 marbles, and 
100 boys having 100 each to 10,000. Other illustra- 
tions are also plentifully given, as they are always 
found to well repay the labour bestowed ; in numbers, 
a child relying more on his memory than on his 
imagination, he naturally eliminates the concrete. 
Having put down 3769, I cover the 3 with my hand, 
and the children read out the 769. Having just 
given some notion of 1000 and the figures by which 
it is represented, I elicit that the 3 represents 3000. 
Show that hundreds only never require more than three 
figures, and that thousands never require /ess than four 
figures. The board is now freely used in putting 
down numbers containing units of thousands. As I 
proceed I distribute ciphers liberally among the 
figures, till any number of four figures is quickly read 
out. Now proceed to tens of thousands, concerning 
which no further remarks are required, exvept -that as 
the thousands now require two figures, there will be 
five figures in all. The process of notation is much 
simplified to a child’s mind if he be taught to insert a 
comma between the hundreds and the thousands— 
40,609. 

(d) We now proceed to work multiplication of two 
or more figures. Having multiplied by the units’ figure, 
show that in commencing to multiply by the tens’ 
figure the first figure of the product is placed under 
the tens’ figure of the line just obtained, or that it is 
placed perpendicularly under the figure by which you 
are multiplying, which, as it holds good whatever 
power the multiplier may be, I try to impress well. 
Here it is necessary to cause each figure to be placed 
in its proper position, so that there may be no difficulty 
or error in adding the lines together. I do not here 
go much into the subtleties (to a child) of the decimal 
system of notation, for which there was a mania some 
twenty years ago, it being then strongly advocated 
that every step in the practical working of the simple 
rules even, should be accompanied pari passu with 
an exhaustive explanation of its theory. 

As I have before observed, much of the theory 
of processes is incidentally taught by casual remarks 
when working on the board; and when a boy has 
obtained a fair amount of practical efficiency as an 
arithmetician, one or two lessons on the decimal and 
other scales of notation, with the theory of manipu- 
lation, can easily be given, and more easily com- 
prehended than at each practical stage. Show here, 
if not previously, how to multiply by ro, or by 
any power or multiple of 10: 46x10, 870x1000, 
78x40, 638x 5000, etc. 

(e) We now work easy short division, first liberally 
on the board, as with every other step in advance, 
and then on slates. As the children have been well 
drilled orally—see (+)—in exercises in division, the 
majority of them only require a comparatively short 
time to work such exercises satisfactorily. Division 
may here be shown to be a short method of subtrac- 
tion; ¢g. 6’s in 26. Show that 6 could be taken 
successively 4 times from 26 and its consecutive 
remainders, leaving at least 2 as the remainder. 








(/) We next work out ad /iditum, on slates, exer- 
cises from addition to short division, to attain and 
also to test accuracy and rapidity of working. 1 will 
here give specimens of three lessons given on different 
days, each occupying about forty minutes, 


(1) The following four sums are set on the board :— 
(2) 760804 (4) 769237 
288467 65 





(c) Subtract 73,408 from ninety-four thousand and 
twenty-one, then divide the remainder by eight. 

(d) Multiply eighty-four thousand seven hundred 
and nine by 790, then divide what it comes to by 7. 


The answers are examined by each passing his 
slate to his neighbour (not exchanging slates), after 
which the answers are called out, and the examiner 
of each slate puts a large cipher on each sum that 
is wrong, and a cross on each that is right. Slates 
are now passed back to the owners, and those who 
have four crosses (all right) are often allowed to go 
into the playground for a few minutes, while the sums 
are worked out for all who have one or more wrong. 
Other four similar or somewhat dissimilar sums are 
now set, and those who have the whole eight right— 
or seven, or six, according to circumstances—now 
work from cards (my own Exercises in ‘ Simple Mul- 
tiplication and Division’). ‘The answers are generally 
called to one or more temporary monitors from a 
higher class. So the lesson would be continued 
till the time expires, the poorer ones still working 
from the board and standing on the floor, while 
the better workers are successively sent to work 
from cards at their place in the desks, 

(2) Another lesson might be as follows, all the 
sums being dictated instead of being set on the board. 
Example: Multiply 86,409 by 83, then divide the 
product by 9. ‘The answer being called, each holds 
up his hand who has it right. Here much care 
and some delicacy are required, that every hand held 
up is honestly so; in each case a few of those said 
to be right being glanced at by the teacher, and a 
suspicious one now and then carefully examined. 
In this respect my theory is, that honesty fears no 
scrutiny, and dishonesty needs it. Another example 
might be: Take 36,409 from 71,080, multiply the 
remainder by 409, and then divide the result by 9. 
Here care is taken that the specific terms ‘sum,’ 
‘product,’ etc., and the generic term ‘result,’ etc. 
are clearly understood, being repeatedly defined. 
When such sums as the last are given, being rather 
long, each might show his working when done, and 
go out if right, those who are wrong trying again 
and again till a reasonable time has been given. 
When children work the same sum while standing 
on the floor, great facilities for copying present 
themselves ; but when each child is culled out as 
he is right, the chances of successful copying are 
much diminished, copiers being generally slow, while 
the quicker ones are soon right and off. In order 
not to send out too often those who are right, another 
sum would be dictated or set on the board for them 
while the teacher is doing the previous sum for 
those who were wrong. In this manner the whole 
of the forty minutes for the lesson is occupied, some 
ten or twelve sums being given in the time. 

(3) Another lesson would be working entirely 
from cards (Multiplication and Division). Procedure: 
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—Give each a card, all standing on the floor, and 
tell them to do 2, or 3, or 4 sums, as the teacher 
thinks proper, and then go to their seats and do the 
remainder of the card. As there are eight sums on 
each of these cards, the slower ones would seldom 
do the last sums on the card, hence each is 
often told to do (say) the 2d, 4th, and 7th sums 
before doing the others. Here see that each does 
the specific sums he was told to do. Or they may 
be told to begin at the /as¢ sum and work upwards 
to the first; or again, before much proficiency is 
attained, some choice might be allowed ; say, ‘ Do 
any three sums out of the first four,’ or ‘ any two out 
of the last four,’ etc. As some selection is often, or 
perhaps generally, allowed to adults in examination 
questions, the same privilege may often be advan- 
tageously granted to children; as, though a child 
should be encouraged to attack difficulties, it is 
unwise to keep him too long attempting what is to 
him impossible. Some of the quicker ones at this 
lesson will do 4 or 5 cards—3o or 40 sums; while 
several of the slower ones have not got through one 
card, and perhaps two or three have not done those 
required while standing. ‘The first card given in this 
lesson might be in addition and subtraction, and the 
subsequent ones multiplication and division. 

As before observed, the easier stages in multipli- 
cation and division are taught in the fifth class, and 
the more advanced stages in the fourth class, to which 
we now turn our attention. We here take up long 
division to complete the teaching of the simple 
rules. I first doa short division, say by 7 or 9, by 
the ordinary method, and then do it by the long 
method, and notice that the result is the same in 
each case. Divide also by any of the “ens by both 
methods, which, however, we ordinarily work by the 
short method, as saving in time and space for work- 
ing. Now take a greater divisor and show that it 
is difficult to do by the short method. Example: 
Divide 91,876 by 37. Here let the children see 
clearly what we are going to do,—to see how many 
times 37 will go in 91,876. I illustrate by supposing 
that we have 91,876 nuts to put equally into 37 
bags, and that we wish to know how many must be 
put into each bag. Having placed the numbers in 
position for working, we proceed— 


37 91876 (2483 nuts in each bag. 
74 
178 
148 





3°7 
296 





116 
II 


5 nuts over. 





There being no 37’s in 9, we must take 91: ‘ How 
many 37’s in 91?’ Here I observe great diversity 
in the children’s ability to answer. A sharp boy from 
previous drilling in mental arithmetic will reply: ‘2 
and 17 over,’ while the most stolid are utterly non- 
plussed. Having, after many remarks and questions, 
elicited that there are less than 3, we put 2 in the 
quotient. In multiplying by the 2, we place it under 





the divisor, till a little expertness in multiplying by 
a figure placed at a distance is attained. Having 
taken the 74 (which show clearly to the dullest child 
is twice 37) from 91, we have 17 left. As before 
remarked, several having worked it purely mentally, 
know that it is so far correct. Here it might be 
remarked to the children, that if all processes could 
be worked mentally and remembered as we go along, 
we should not require slates or paper to work on, 
and that these appliances are simply aids to the 
memory in long calculations. Now 37’s in 178. 
This number is nearly twice as large as the previous 
one, 91, and more than twice as large as 74, which 
is twice 37. After considering the 178 in various 
phases, and with comparisons with what we have 
already done, the majority of a class will see that it 
must go 4075 times. Try 5 times: 5 times 37 are 
185, but the number we have is only 178 ; hence we 
see that it will not go 5 times. We now try 4 times, 
though a mentally lazy and inattentive boy would be 
as likely to say ‘try six.’ I would note here the 
difficulty of teaching a child who is mentally lazy, 
this laziness being often in inverse ratio to the 
amount of physical activity he can display. His 
bodily eye may see all you do, and you may con- 
gratulate yourself that he is really performing mentally 
the process going on before his eyes; but you are 
frequently wofully mistaken, as a little close ques- 
tioning: will convince you. Simple inattention, 
though trying to young teachers especially, may be 
more easily and successfully grappled with; but 
mental inactivity requires the teacher to be alert 
with countless devices to overcome it. Having 
taken 4 times 37 (148) from 178, we have 30 left. 
Now 37’s in 307. This is much larger than either of 
the two previous numbers. Try 7 times, = 259, which, 
taken from 307, leaves 48. ‘Will itgo 7?’ ‘Yes;’ 
‘No.’ The more intelligent say, ‘It will go more ;’ 
‘it will go 8.’ Now show that we want to get a// the 
complete 37’s there are in 307 ;—we have taken 7, 
and there are 48 left; but there’s another 37 in 
the 48, hence we get 8 times and 11 over. After 
trying 7 times with the 48 remainder, caution the 
children against saying it will now go once, and 
putting the 1 in the quotient after the 7 ; show that 
we must rub out all after the 307 and begin de novo. 
Now finish in the same manner, whatever the length 
of the sum, and show clearly what result we have 
got. We wanted to know how many nuts must be 
put equally into each of 37 bags, so that the bags 
may contain in all 91,876 nuts. We have found 
that each bag must contain 2483 nuts, and there are 
5 nuts over—not another for each of the 37 bags. 
Explain well till the answer is clearly understood,— 
that we have found out what we really wanted to 
know—how many nuts for each bag. 

At this stage the Pence Table is committed to 
memory, being extended to 1200 pence, and is much 
used in mental arithmetic in the more advanced stages. 
The mental arithmetic in this class (fourth) consists 
in drilling in larger simple numbers, in the Pence 
Table, and in easy prices of articles. The following 
are a few specimens of questions in a lesson. in 
mental arithmetic here :—3 times 16, twice 48, twice 
96, 192d.? 4 times 17, 3 times 68, 3 times 204, 
612d.? £2, 19s. 4d. is how much short of £5? 
How much is 270d., 370d., 470d., 670d., 870d., etc. ? 
285d., 421d., 377d., 613d., 205d., 981d., r080d., etc. ra. 
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How many fifteens in 100, in 183, in 200, etc.? 16's 
in 83, in 147, in 190, etc.? 5 lb. of beef at gd. a Ib., 
6 lb. at 84d., 10 lb. at o}d., 15 lb. at ro$d., etc.? 
4 |b. of butter at a 6 lb. at 1s. 2d., 9 lb. at 
1s. 3d., 10 lb. at 1s. 2$d., etc. ? 

Having now gone through the éeaching of the whole 
of the simple rules, a variety of exercises in a// the 
simple rules, from addition to long division, is now 
given daily for some weeks or months,—from dicta- 
tion, from the board, and from cards. Numeration 
and Notation are now extended to millions, the figures 
being carefully divided from the right by commas 
into groups of three figures each ; thus, 80,071,040. 

( Zo be continued.) 


0 
‘Pow KE teach CAriting.’ 
BY JOSEPH COX, 
Author of * Practical Standard Copy-Books.’ 
RITING consists in reproducing in ever- 
varying combinations a few elements. It 
renders effectual aid in the earlier stages of reading, 
and is an indispensable instrument in the acquisition 
of correct spelling; whilst it cultivates the eye, the 
hand, and the judgment, and is frequently the sole 
index, in the eyes of the parent, of the progress of 
his child. 

The qualities of good writing are legibility, rapidity, 
and beauty. The more it is sloped, the less legible 
it becomes; and the more upright, the less rapid is 
the execution. ‘There is a general tendency to slope 
it too much. 

Let us suppose that we have before us a class of 
young children unable to write. What has to be 
taught? An alphabet consisting of twenty-six letters. 
But as each of these letters has two entirely distinct 
forms, capital and small, there are fifty-two letters to 
each. How can they best be taught? Take the 
small letters first, as they are learned the more easily. 
Can they be associated —arranged in groups, the 
letters in each group having something in common 
with that group? Evidently they may. 

Before commencing work with the class, each 
scholar should be supplied with a sharpened pencil 
inserted in a pencil-holder, and slates of a good size 
ruled on one side with double lines about three- 
quarters of an inch apart, and then a third line midway 
between the outer lines. ll these lines should be 
distinct and indelible. Similar lines should be ruled 
on the blackboard, of course farther apart than those 
on the slates. If possible, all the classes writing on 
slates should have desk accommodation. 








1.—WRITING ON SLATE, 

(z) Small Letters.—Gvoup 1: n, m, r, v.— All the 
script characters are made up of strokes and curves. 
If these be well taught separately, and then the mode 
of joining them, we shall obtain good writing. The 
importance of the third or middle line will now be 
apparent. The making of straight strokes on slate, 
being so easy, may be dispensed with, and we can 
then at once proceed to teach the curve. Secure the 
attention of the class, and then commence on the middle 
line of the first set of lines on the blackboard and 
proceed to the top line, exactly touching it, making a 
good round curve, and then bringing the down stroke 
to the bottom line, thus forming the first part of the 
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letter 7. 
impress more vividly on their minds how it was made, 
call several children out and tell them to make one 


To excite the interest of the class and 


like it on the blackboard. ‘They may then be allowed 
to make one for themselves, the teacher first carefully 
showing them how to hold their pencils. Great care 
should be taken to secure the making of a good curve, 
the teacher going round to each child and helping all 
unable to make one by taking hold of their hand and 
steadying it. All misshapen curves should be rubbed 
out, and another attempt made. Several more curves 
may then be made, all in one line. ‘The almost 
general fault will be, making the curves too narrow 
and even pointed, failing to make them of uniform 
width, and either going above the top line or not 
touching the top and bottom line. ‘To secure the 
making of curves of uniform width, the teacher should 
turn the slate upside down, and the child will then 
readily see which curves are too narrow; the child 
should afterwards be encouraged to do this for him- 
self. A few curves of uneven width might also be 
written on the blackboard, the children being asked 
to point out the faults. Other curves might then be 
formed on the blackboard, some of them not exactly 
touching the top or bottom line, and the children’s 
criticism asked on them. 

The first lesson might well be spent in teaching the 
curve, the teacher throughout paying great attention 
to three points—(1) that all the pencils are held 
properly ; (2) that all the curves are bold and round, 
and exactly touch the top and bottom line, none going 
above it ; and (3) that each stroke be brought down 
to the bottom line and exactly touch it, while not 
going below it. 

The second lesson might then be spent in teaching 
the second part of the letter ~, Commence on the 
middle line of the blackboard, go up to the top line, 
make a good bold round curve touching the top line, 
as in the first lesson, and then bring the stroke down 
to the bottom line, forming another similar curve and 
finishing it on the middle line. ‘The teacher should 
carefully see, throughout the lesson, to the three points 
mentioned above, giving careful individual attention 
to all the class. Let his motto at all these early stages 
be, ‘ Hasten slowly,’ seeing that every defaél is care- 
fully carried out. As soon as each new copy is 
written on the board, at this as well as all subsequent 
stages, call on the class to give the name of the letter 
or word. ‘The remainder of this lesson might then be 
occupied in teaching the letter » by joining the two 
parts already taught. ‘The other letters of this group, 
viz. m, r,v, should be taught in the same manner, 
one lesson being spent on each, and in revising former 
lessons. 

Group 2: 1, u, wz, é.—TFirst teach the straight stroke 
and curve of the 7, showing the class that it is merely 
the first part of the letter # turned upside down. 
Then teach them how to join the up-stroke to the 4, 
on the middle line. ‘The u and w will naturally 
follow, pointing out that the loop of the ¢ should be 
commenced on the middle line and great care taken 
to have it properly formed. T’orm easy words such 
as we from this group. 

Group 3: /, 6, t—In making the 7, commence the 
same distance above the top line as the first and third 
lines are apart (three-quarters of an inch), and make 
the down-stroke and then a good curve ending on the 





middle line. Next join the up-stroke of the /to it on 
‘ B 
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the top line. The ¢ should only go half the distance | carefully taught, the teacher will strive in vain to secure 
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above the top line as the / and 4, and should be | a bold small hand. 


crossed midway between the top of the ¢ and the top 
line. ‘Then form easy words into which the letters of 
this group enter. 

Group 4: h, k, p.—Care must be taken in making 
the curves of the 4 and & to see that all the class 
make the fof curves of the same width as the bottom 
ones. Let them turn slates upside down and com- 
pare the width. The up-strokes of these letters 
should be joined on the top line, but the curves 
should join the down-stroke om the middle line. 

Group 5: J, ¥, 2, f—The loops of all these letters 
should go as far below the line as the / and 4 above 
the line. Great care should be taken in getting well- 
formed loops. 

Group 6: ¢, 0, a, a, g,g9.—This group consists of 
the e and its combinations. The ¢ is taken first to 
prepare the way for making the @. In making the a, 
insist on ‘he class commencing it on the middle line, 
not on the top line, and see that it is made sufficiently 
round and carefully joined. Next make the o into 
an a, pointing out most particularly that the down- 
stroke is commenced on the top line and not at the 
middle of the o; the down-stroke to touch the a, du 
not tocutit. Waving taught the group, form words 
from it such as dog. 

Group 7:5 and x.—The s will require careful 
teaching, the teacher seeing that it is made wide 
enough, and that the dot is brought round to the 
up-stroke. The « merely consists of an inverted ¢ 
united to a second ¢ in its natural position. 

(4) Capital Letters.—These may all be con- 
veniently arranged in four groups, and they may be 
written within the rules already ruled for the small 
letters. 

Group 1: C, E, LZ, S, G, H, K.—C is more easily 
made than any other letter; then follow the other 
letters having the loop like the C. Take special pains 
in getting a good curve for the C, as there are only 
six capital letters in which the curve does not occur. 
See that all the letters touch the top and bottom lines, 
except, of course, the bottom loop of the G. 

Group 2: Q, V, Y,Z, X, @.—The curves are made 
to fill the two top lines—a good guide for little 
children, and easily imitated. See that the curves are 
all bold and round, and of uniform size. 

Group 3: 1, J, T, F, A, N, M, W.—The down- 
stroke and the curve of the 7 should be taught first ; 
then the top of the letter could be added, as this 
method is easier for very young children. 

Group 4: P, B, R, D.—These four letters are all 
similar in construction, and will naturally follow each 
other. ‘To prevent confusion between the capital and 
small letters, occasionally write them side by side on 
the blackboard, thus: A, a; B, 4; and let the 
children read them aloud and afterwards write them 
on their slates; then require them to be written from 
memory ; and, for the sake of variety, a whole word 
in capital letters, or words beginning with capitals, 
may be dictated, the class making the capitals fill the 
three lines ruled for capital letters, and the small 
letters the two lower of the three, thus affording 
practice in round hand. The slates, as now ruled, 
can thus be used on one side for /arge hand without 
capitals, and for round hand, each word beginning 
with a capital. Nothing but constant practice will 
give freedom. If the large and round hand are not 








(c) Figures and Mode of setting down 
Sums.—tThe figures on slate should be made a little 
larger than those on paper, so that the teacher may 
be able the more easily to point out defects, and also 
to give freedom to the work of the children. Here 
again the blackboard should be used. Teach the 
figures one by one on the blackboard, and insist on 
exact imitation by all the class. As there are so few 
figures to teach, a teacher who tolerates a slovenly 
Style is without excuse. All the figures should be of 
the same size except the 7 and the 9, which should be 
half as large again as the rest. The up-stroke of the 
J should join it at the top; the 2 should be made 
exactly like capital Q ; the 3 open at the top anda 
well-formed curve at the bottom ; the 4 a small loop 
at the tail, and then the line carried horizontally, the 
down-stroke cutting the horizontal line in the middle, 
and going as far below as above it ; the 5 crossed at 
the top with a straight line and a good round curve 
at the bottom ; the 6, the curve half the length of the 
whole figure and the back slightly curved; the 7, 
short down-stroke, then the curve taken from the 
middle of the down-stroke and the tail of the figure 
carried below the line of that part of the figure above 
the line ; the 8 with a good curve at the top; the 9, 
make a good 0 on the line, and the same size as the 8, 
and then the tail as long as that of the 7, giving a 
caution against the almost universal error of begin- 
ning above the cipher to make the tail. The figures 
having thus been taught in detail, practice should be 
given in setting down sums. Here the chief difficulty 
will be to get the children to put units exactly under 
units, tens under tens, etc. ‘To overcome this diffi- 
culty, and yet not puzzle the children with too many 
lines on their siates, rule on all their slates a vertical 
line about an inch and a half from the right-hand 
side, and then draw with the chalk a similar line 
on the blackboard. Write the first line of figures 
on the blackboard, placing the units on the vertical 
/ine, and reminding them that all the figures must be 
of the same size, except the 7 and the 9, and placed 
in a straight line across the slate, and well apart. 
Then in the second line of figures place the units on 
the vertical line under those in the first line, and the 
tens exactly under the tens in the first line, seeing 
that all the class keep the lines of tens and hundreds, 
etc., as straight as the line of units.) When the sum 
is put down, let all the class rule the line separating 
the sum from the answer, taking care that the line 
does not touch any of the figures except the tails of 
the 7 and the 9; draw the line a little beyond the 
figures on the left-hand side so that it may be level with 
the lines underlining the answer, and rule two lines 
under the answer exactly the same length as the one 
above the answer. A similar course is followed with 
the remaining sums, which are placed exactly under 
the first sum. Thus a very valuable training will be 
afforded in preparing them to put their Arithmetic on 

aper. 

(2) Small Hand and Transcription.—Rule 
the other side of the slates with double lines about 
one-fifth of an inch apart. After the previous drill in 
large and round hand, we have now only to teach the 
letter x and the five loop letters which have not been 
already taught. Rule double lines on the blackboard 
with chalk, and commence on the bottom line with 
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the up-stroke of the 7, carry it above the top line to 
make the dot of the 7, then come down again to the 
top line and go straight along the line till you get the 
width of the 7, then down to the bottom line again 
and make the curve of the 7. In practice this method 
of teaching the r will be found extremely easy and 
effective. Next teach the five letters /, 4, 4, &, and 
Begin with the / as it is the easiest, and be careful to 
insist on all the class commencing the loop of the / 
on the upper line, not below it. The é will then easily 
follow, and the loop of the A and & ‘The next point 
of importance is to see the children commence the 
second part of the 2 and & midway between the two 
double lines, thus entirely preventing this part from 
running into the loop, which is a very common and 
ugly defect. As each letter is thus carefully taught, 
write the letter five or six times in a line on the black- 
board and require the class to copy them, the teacher 
taking care that all the loops are of uniform length 
and width. Simple words may then be formed con- 
taining the loop letters, and the class write them, first 
from a copy on the blackboard, and then from dicta- 
tion, the teacher carefully inspecting every slate and 
every letter. Special practice in writing the x and the 
loop letters, including not merely the five above but 
all those learnt before, such as the g, y, /, etc, 
should be given at stated intervals to keep the writing 
exact. ‘ 

The next step will be for the teacher to select a 
short paragraph from the reading-book of the class 
and write it one word at a time on the blackboard, 
specially calling the attention of the class to the rule 
requiring that every sentence should begin with a 
capital letter. The class should show slates after 
writing each word, and the teacher carefully inspect 
each slate, pointing out misshapen letters and insist- 
ing on their correction before he goes on to the next 


‘ word. Were again remember the injunction, ‘ Hasten 


slowly.’ When an error is general, draw the attention 
of the whole class to it on the blackboard. Always 
require the children to repeat the word as soon as it 
is first written on the blackboard. When the short 
copy has been thus written one word at a time, turn 
the blackboard, tell the class to rub out the copy, 
give the children reading-books, tell them to copy the 
passage, and, when written, turn round the blackboard 
and let them compare their work with the copy, and 
see they make the necessary corrections, especially 
noticing the selling. ‘The common faults at this 
stage are : omission of small words and of final s and 
d ; the substitution of one letter for another, as » for 
m; substitution of capital for small letters, and vce 
versa; neglect to join letters. 

Transcription from reading-books without previous 
preparation will follow, ditation being, if possible, 
preceded by transcription. ‘Thus transcription might 
be given as part of the Home Lesson for the previous 
night, but it should always be carefully examined, and 
mistakes written out by the children. ‘The passage 
might then be given from dictation in school after the 
JSollowing preparation. 

(e) Dictation.—If the class is very young, write 
the passage on the blackboard, and let the children 
spell all the difficult words together, and then singly ; 
turn the blackboard, and ask them to spell one word 
at a time, or better still, let them write the words on 
their slates from dictation. In the higher classes, it 
would be sufficient to write the most difficult words 
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on the blackboard, and spell them over with the 
class. The teacher should constantly bear in mind 
that as spelling is learnt mainly by the eye, to give 
a dictation lesson without due preparation is simply 
to confirm the bad spelling of the class, and thus 
do much harm. When thus carefully prepared, no 
scholar should have more than one or two mistakes 
in a piece of ordinary length. 

Before commencing the dictation, the teacher should 
remind the class that zwerds omitted, inserted, or sub- 
stituted for another word, or /e¢/ers omitted or added 
at the end of a word, will be considered errors: he 
should give directions respecting the 7 and the O 
when written alone; distance of words from each 
other (nearly a quarter of an inch); the use of 
capitals ; leaving a margin on left-hand side of slate, 
etc. ‘Then give out the first portion fwice, slowly and 
distinctly, no scholar being allowed to begin writing 
until it is thus twice repeated, and if any one then 
fails to hear, to put up hand and ask, éut on no account 


| should they be allowed to omit words or fall behind 


the rest of the class. The children should always be 
carefully separated, fo make copying almost impossible. 
Whilst the dictation is proceeding, a sharp eye should 


_ be kept on the class to detect the slightest attempt 








at copying, and to do this he should remain almost 
the whole time in front of the class, occasionally, 
however, going round to see that none are falling 
behind or doing careless work. Generally the writing 
of a dictation lesson is expected to be done as a 
model, but occasionally it is desirable to require them 
to write more quickly, especially in the higher classes. 

Next comes the correction. Give the class a few 
sums to work, whilst the teacher, assisted by a few 
elder boys from the first class, examines each slate, 
and writes each word correctly over the misspelt 
word, which is then written out by the scholar a given 
number of times. When all the slates are examined, 
the teacher writes all the misspelt words on the black- 
board, each syllable divided by a hyphen, and the 
class spell them together, pronouncing each syllable 
separately. ‘The blackboard is then turned, and the 
words are dictated, all being now expected to write 
them correctly. All the slates are then shown, and 
the writing is criticised. A list of the misspelt words 
should be entered in a book, and dictated occa- 
sionally. ‘The children in Standards I. and II. 
should always write between double lines. 

I1l.—WRITING ON PAPER. 

(a) Copy-Books.—It is of the utmost importance 
that the teacher should use a good series of copy- 
books. Some of the best published are the Public 
School Series, Line upon Line, and Vere Foster's. 
Nearly all the series commence with round instead 
of large hand. ‘The writer of this paper has drawn 
up a series of copy-books, ‘ Practical Standard Copy- 
Books’ (Hughes), on the system here advocated, and 
believing that it is of material service, especially to a 
young teacher, to know what books should be used 
at different stages of the learner’s progress, he will 
now proceed to give such information. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3 are all medium large hand, provided 
with the middle line to aid both the scholar and 
teacher, no letters being used in the copies which go 
above or below the line. Great stress is laid on a 
solid and uniform down-stroke ; touching the top and 
the bottom line ; the mode of forming the more difti- 
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cult letters, such as the ¢, 0, and a, by practical direc- 
tions printed on the top of each page. ‘These three 
books should be used until the scholars can make 
good down-strokes, and round, bold, and well-shapen 
letters. Vo child should be allowed to have a copy-book 
until he can write a good large hand on slate. 

No. 4 consists of short common words in text hand, 
the middle line is dispensed with, and the letters, 
which go above and below the line, are systematically 
taught. 

No. 5 is round hand, the copies consisting of 
common words, each of which commences with a 
capital. Special practice is given in making capitals. 
Children should on no account be permitted to begin 
small hand until they can write the large and round 
hand well. 

Nos, 6, 7, and 8 are initiatory small hand in double 
lines. No. 6 first gives special practice in making 
the small hand 7, and the 4 4, 4, &, and /; but the 
special feature of the book is the thorough ¢raining 
gtven in setting down the Arithmetic of Standard I]. 
on paper, on the same plan as that described in ‘ne 
first part of this paper for working sums on slate. 

No. 7 consists of narrative from Charles Kingsley, 
in double lines of the same width as No. 6; and 
No. 8 has double lines somewhat narrower than 
Nos. 6 and 7, but the distinctive feature is the 
practice given in setting down the Arithmetic of 
Standard Tif. Scholars should not be permitted 
to leave the double lines until they can write a firm 
and uniform hand. 

Nos. 9 to 1§ are single-lined small hand, the copies 
being narrative, grammatical, or geographical, in a 
good bold round hand, gradually decreasing in size as 
the higher numbers are reached. In these seven 
books a great variety of practice is afforded. 

Mechanical aids in copy-books, when too numerous 
or too long continued, only cramp the handwriting : 
the double lines should be dispensed with as soon as 
the scholar can write an even and firm hand. If he 
begins to write a small, scratchy, uneven hand when 
using copy-books with single lines, he should be put 
back again into double lines for a time. When writing 
on single lines, the constant tendency is for the writing 
to become too small and uneven; the teacher should 
therefore insist on its being as large, and the down- 
strokes as thick as the copy. ‘There is also a tendency 
to make the loop letters too short. 

Copy-books are a good indication of the character 
of a school, hence H.M. Inspector is wisely required 
to see them at his annual examination. 

(+) Writing Lesson in Copy-Books.—When 
the class is seated, arrange the children at equal dis- 
tances in the desks, so as to give ample space to each, 
placing the worst writers, and those who are writing for 
the first time on paper, in the front line, so that extra 
help and superintendence may be given them. ‘Then 
the class being supplied with pens and books, give the 
orders ‘Open books,’ ‘Show pens,’ holding their pens 
ready for writing, the teacher of course seeing that 
all the pens are held properly,—whether the fingers 
are placed too near the nib or too far away ; pointing 
the pen across the room, and of at their next neigh- 
bour ; holding it too upright, or too much inclined. 
Next give a glance at the position of the books on the 
desks ; see that each scholar sits up a little to the 4/7 
of his book, ef exactly in front. ‘Then give the order 


to begin writing by saying, ‘ First line,’ cautioning them 





not to dip pens too deep, or shake out the ink on the 
furniture or the floor. Whilst they are writing, keep 
a special eye on the worst writers, and show the 
beginners how to hold their pens. Also watch the 
whole class, and check the tendency to sprawl with 
the left elbow across the desk, or to rest the left ear 
on the arm. The rapid writers should be checked, 
and the slow ones hastened a little. When the first 
line is written, the whole class should show books at the 
word of command. In inspecting the books, notice if 
any of the down-strokes have ragged edges, or are thin, 
whilst the bottom curves are thick; be sure such 
scholars have held their pens on one side, and see they 
hold them properly during the writing of the next line. 
Lf any general faults are observed, they should be pointed 
out on the blackboard before the next line is written. 

Then give the order, ‘Second line,’ and whilst it is 
being written the teacher should get round the class 
and mark all misshapen letters or other faults with a 
lead pencil, or better still, a coloured pencil. If time 
permits, he should occasionally pencil out a few letters, 
and, in the case of beginners or very bad writers, 
steady and guide their hand to give them confidence, 
but he should never sit down and write half a line or a 
line whilst the class is left to take care of itself. The 
second line is then inspected like the first, the teacher 
pointing out the faults either to each individual scholar 
or on the blackboard, if necessary. ‘The order for the 
next line is then given, and so on through the lesson, 
sometimes allowing them to write /wo lines at a time, 
the teacher keeping as much as possible in front of the 
class, and insisting on all sitting in the right posture, 
and holding pens properly, and yet not neglecting to 
go round the class at regular intervals to mark faults. 

The common faults in writing large hand are not 
making uniformly thick down-strokes, the tendency 
being to make them too light, rarely too heavy, and 
not touching the top and bottom line. On the other 
hand, when first attempting small hand, the down- 
strokes are generally too heavy. ‘The best writers, 
whose hands are already formed, should be allowed to 
copy poetry or prose from standard authors into their 
exercise books. 

(c) Dictation on Paper.—The plan of giving a 
dictation lesson on slate has been already described. 
When the scholar has reached Standard IV., less time 
may be given to copy-book writing, and more to dicta- 
tion on paper. But if the writing in copy-books be 
too much neglected, it quickly becomes small, uneven, 
and slovenly ; and if there is too little practice of 
dictation on paper, the children are at a loss to arrange 
what they have to write, and write too slowly. Dictation 
on s/ate should never be given to the higher standards, 
except when the desks are not at liberty, and a fair pace 
in writing should be insisted on. See that the capital 
letters are well made, and the words not crowded into 
each other. 

(¢) Arithmetic on Paper.—The practice already 
given in setting down sums on slate, and the aid given 
by Cox’s Copy-Books, Nos. 6 and 8, in the Arithmetic 
of Standards II. and III, are excellent helps in 
training the children to work their arithmetic on paper. 
Occasional lessons are also given to Standards III. 
and IV. by placing the sums on the blackboard, line 
by line, and then the class copying them on foolscap, 
the teacher taking care that the sums are placed in 
the middle of the paper; the general tendency is to 
place.them too near the margin on the left-hand side 
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of the paper. We also give directions for the dots 
separating the figures to be small and placed oa the 
line, that the figures be not crowded together, and 
that they be placed exactly under each other. The 
ruling is then carefully superintended, and a caution 
given not to make the lines too heavy. 

During the last nine months of the school year we 
give Standards III. to VI. sums in arithmetic to work on 
paper as part of the Home Lesson each night, after pre- 
viously explaining the work in school, and they are 
required to set them down as carefully as if for the 
annual examination. Thus an abundance of practice 
on paper is given during the year. 

(ce) Drawing.—The teaching of Drawing materially 
improves the writing, especially the capital letters. It 
trains both the hand and the eye. As soon as the 
scholar has reached the Third Standard, he should 
commence drawing, first on slate, then on paper. 

In conclusion, I would remark how essential it is that 
the teacher himself and all his pupil teachers should be 
good writers not only on paper but on the blackboard, 
and what a bad influence scribbling on the blackboard 
must necessarily have on the writing of the whole 
school. As the teacher writes, so will his scholars. 
The teacher himself should first endeavour to realize 
what constitutes excellence, and then try to raise his pupil 
teachers to the same standard. 

If each teacher were to pay particular attention to 
the writing of his pupil teachers on the blackboard 
during the first year of apprenticeship, he would be 
amply rewarded by the superior finish which they 
would bestow on the writing of the whole school. 

This completes the outline of the system which we 
employ in the teaching of writing. Some may per- 
haps ask, ‘ Why go into all these details?’ To these 
I would reply, ‘If excellence in writing is desired, 
minute details must be attended to. Good plans and 
plodding hard work are equally essential. Let each 
teacher cherish within him a perpetual striving after 
excellence. 


_—-- -- 


Mow E teach Geography. 
PARK, F.E.LS., ETC, 
Head Master of the Albion Educational Institute, Ashton- 


under-Lyne; Author of ‘ Manual of Method,’ ‘ Elementary 
Geography for Schools ;’ Editor of ‘ Educational Chronicle.’ 


BY A. .2GS., 


O the natives of the British Islands, whose 
= mercantile marine are the recognised carriers 
on the ocean, whose white sails dot the seas sur- 
rounding almost every land, and upon whose colonial 
and foreign possessions the sun never sets, geography 
—historical, commercial, and political—ought to be 
invested with the very deepest interest. 

As a nation, our agricultural productions are of 
secondary importance; our dependence for our 
national prosperity and well-being being mainly upon 
our vast manufacturing industries. 

Seeing also that our production in this direction is 
immensely in excess of our home demands, we are, 
of necessity, constantly on the outlook for remunera- 
tive markets in other parts of the world, for the 
interchange of our manufactured commodities, so 
that an acquaintance with geography in respect to 
the situation and physical peculiarities of other lands, 
——the habits, customs, and special necessities of 
their inhabitants, —becomes of vital importance to us. 











Not only, however, from this utilitarian point of 
view might instruction in geography in the primary 
as well as in the secondary schools of this country be 
insisted upon, but its importance as ‘an interpreta- 
tion of nature and art’ in the intellectual training of 
the young could very easily be demonstrated. Un- 
doubtedly the subject has long been taught as part of 
the ordinary curriculum in the great majority of the 
better class schools of the country, and in a large 
proportion of our elementary schools, for about a 
quarter of a century, but, we must candidly confess, 
with very indifferent success. 

The causes of this may be very well set forth in 
the following comments made upon the subject by 
gentlemen who have had the most favourable oppor- 
tunities for forming opinions on the matter :—* The 
teaching of geography is too mechanical ; the memory 
is overburdened and the intelli gence and imagination 
stunted by way of exercise and illustration.’ 

‘ Many teachers make the weary scholars learn by 
heart tedious strings of mere names and numbers, 
and are content with mechanical instruction and 
stereotyped sets of words; who work as if they and 
their scholars were machines and not reasonable 
beings.’ 

‘Mere cram of a little text-book is, in too many 
cases, the sole preparatiun for the examination in 
geography.’ 

One gentleman of very wide experience, and of 
close observation, has lately remarked that in many 
schools which he has visited, ‘the children have no 
more idea of a map than they have of the meaning of 
an Egyptian papyrus or an Assyrian cylinder,’ 

Whether this be an exaggeration or not, there. is 
a general consensus of opinion on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, and the Examiners 
in connection with the Oxford and Cambridge Local 
Examinations, that the subject of geography scems 
to be very badly, because uninterestingly and unin- 
telligently, taught. 

No little discussion has taken place lately, especially 
among elementary teachers, respecting the wisdom 
and justice of the Education Department in insist- 
ing on what are technically known as the ‘ Class 
Subjects’ (of which geography is the one most 
commonly selected) being taught through ‘ Reading 
Lessons.’ 

Into the merits of the question it does not fall 
within the scope and purpose of this article to 
enter. 

Ve fear, however, and not without justice, that 
the representations made to the Department by those 
officers whose duty it is to report on the state of the 
elementary education in the country, have clearly 
demonstrated that some change in the way in which 
geography and the Class Subjects have been taught 
has become a matter of absolute necessity. 

The very books, these gentlemen urge, which have 
been employed for instruction in geography, and the 
manner in which they have been utilized by the 
teacher, demand reform. 

Cheap little penny and twopenny pamphlets are 
in general use in such schools ; the lists of words, 
names, and definitions are learnt by heart, and said 
by rote, without any exercise of what Professor Bain 
describes as ‘the conceiving power, grounded on 
distinct lines of observation and experience.’ 

These little works are, in the incisive language of 
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the Saturday Review, described as ‘the tinned meat 
of the intellectual life’ usurping the place of the 
fresh, vigorous, and graphic preparations. 


‘Geography,’ says Mr. Moseley in his Report to | 


the Privy Council on Education in 1845, ‘ acquires 
its full value as a branch of education only when it 
loses the character of an accumulation of facts, un- 
digested by the child’s mind, but heaped up in his 
memory, linked by no association with the world of 
thought and of action which immediately surrounds 
it, or with that which is within it. 

‘Tell the child to observe the lines of the map 
which hangs perpetually before his eyes, and talk to 
him only of the names of the places indicated upon 
it, and you will soon weary his attention ; but speak 
to him of the men who inhabit any of these places, 
tell him of their stature, and aspect, and dress, and 
ways of life, and of their forms of worship,—speak 
of the climate of that country, of the forms of 
vegetable and animal life with which his eye would 
be conversant if he dwelt there, of the trees and 
flowers that grow there, and of the birds and beasts, 
—and you will carry his interest with you.’ 

We have said this much by way of introduction, 
because it very fairly represents the views we enter- 
tain on the subject, and the general principles by 
which we have been guided in imparting instruc- 
tion in geography, with, what we believe, fair success, 
for upwards of twenty years. 


FIRST LESSONS. 


Notwithstanding the opinion of Professor Bain, 
who considers Object Lessons hardly adequate as a 
means of introducing the elements of geography to 
children of eight or nine years of age, our experience 
goes to show that informal lessons on ‘sunshine and 
rain, heat and cold, snow and ice, for conceiving 
where the hottest days at home are the constant 
fact ; and, again, in other portions of the earth, where 
ice and snow endure three parts of the year,’ are 
very valuable helps as early introductory lessons on 
the subject. 

Our habit has been—so svon as the children come 
to us from the infant room, where they have been 
well exercised in form and colour, and have been 
taught ‘to point out the appearance or sensible 
qualities of an objéct, and to specify its uses ’—to 
introduce the pupils to the, field of natural history, 
and to cultivate their observing powers. 

The suggestions made by Mr. Moseley in the 
Report to which we have already referred, we have 
found of great value at this stage. He advocates 
that the child should be made acquainted ‘ with the 
characteristic features of that portion of the earth’s 
surface which is within the compass of a day’s 
journey, its varieties of elevation and aspect, its 
hills, valleys, and streams; and his attention directed 
to the agrarian divisions of his parish, and the fields 
and holdings which unite to form it. The boun- 
daries of these, with which his memory is familiar, 
will convey to him the first idea of a map and its 
uses.’ All this is not the work of a day, or even of 
a week, but must be carefully and judiciously dealt 
out piece by piece to the young people. 

It is in these early stages that the exferienced 
teacher is of great value ; and to leave this part of 
the work for its logical and successful treatment to 





the junior assistant or the pupil teacher, is morally 
certain to lead to failure. This is what is known 
as the ‘ Synthetical System,’ as opposed to the ‘ Analy- 
tical, which sets out with general views of the entire 
surface of the earth, and gradually descends to one’s 
own neighbourhood. 

Into the comparative merits of the two systems we 
do not at present enter, but the reader will find the 
subject very fairly and very interestingly discussed 
by Mr. Robinson, of the Irish Inspectorate, in his 
excellent treatise on Method and Organization. 

It matters little which system is adopted. One 
thing seems tolerably clear to our mind: we are 
bound to employ to a greater or less extent what 
may be called the ‘opographical system at the very 
threshold of the subject. That is to say, as Mr. 
Robinson puts it, ‘the terms city, country, continent, 
river, mountain, etc., do not in general convey correct 
ideas of the things themselves to the minds of the 
children ; and hence we must appeal to topography 
first, not as a system of teaching, but only as a means 
of explanation of certain terms.’ Professor Bain 
would call this ‘concrete realization,’ and would be 
disposed to doubt the possibility of many parts of 
England—for example, the eastern counties, flat 
and monotonous—affording material for geographical 
conceptions. ‘This is undoubtedly true, but we have 
now the most valuable helps to the teaching of 
geography, such as models, sketches, pictorial views, 
etc. ; but better still, we have the way open to us of 
constructing clay models, etc., before the very eyes 
of the children. 


HOW CAN CLAY MODELS BE UTILIZED FOR 
INSTRUCTION iN GEOGRAPHY ? 


The method we recommend is to have a table placed 
before a class—a junior class, of course—on which 
a quantity of soft clay and sand is placed. If, for ex- 
ample, it were desired to give the children an idea of a 
volcano, nothing would be easier than for the teacher 
to construct a model of one from the clay, and, while 
proceeding with this, explaining step by step at the 
same time, and in simple language, the gradual growth 
of the volcano from its early beginnings until it reached 
its giant proportions—why it has a conical shape— 
why a cup-like depression at its summit-——the nature 
and character of the rocks on its sides, encouraging, 
at the same time, the children to put any kind of 
question to the teacher which their naturally playful 
and inquisitive imagination might suggest. The 
rough model of the volcano having been constructed 
before the eyes of the children in the way I have 
indicated, the employment of some simple piece of 
fireworks might well illustrate the eruptions which 
give the distinctive name to this kind of moun- 
tain. 

With clay, also, the hills, valleys, plains, etc., could 
be appreciably illustrated even to the very youngest 
children. 

To teach geography in the early stages simply by 
definition without familiar and appropriate illustration 
is, as Herbert Spencer properly remarks, ‘ wholly at 
variance with the method of nature, as exhibited 
alike in infancy and in the course of civilisation.’ 

Excellent sheets of familiar illustrations are also 
published by Messrs. Keith Johnston of Edinburgh ; 
Reynolds ; and Murby of London, and other firms 
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throughout the country, which are very useful at this 
stage. 

Lately, however, cheap raised maps, illustrating 
capes, mountains, rivers, and the physical surface of 
various countries, have found their way into Eng- 
land from Germany, where geography has been taught 
for many years with singular ability and success. 

To depend upon mere verdal definition, is ‘not to 
teach the child how to observe, but to make it the 
mere recipient of another’s observation—a proceeding 
which weakens rather than strengthens its powers of 
self-instruction, which deprives it of the pleasures 
resulting from successful activity, and is certain to 
generate indifference and even disgust towards’ the 
subject of geography. 

Formal and verbal definition must of necessity be 
given, and insisted upon being committed to memory, 
but these definitions must be wholly dependent upon 
the intelligent appreciation of that which is defined. 


ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Zo what extent should it be taught to young chil- 
dren? We have raised this question in order to 
direct attention in a sentence or two to the ‘Stan- 
dard of Examination’ prescribed by the Education 
Department in the ‘Code’ for pupils of the Second 
Standard, or in other words, for children whose 
average age is between eight and nine. 

The Syllabus runs thus :—‘ Definitions, points of 
compass, form and motions of earth, the meaning of a 
map.’ Experienced teachers and the foremost edu- 
cationists in the country are now pretty well agreed 
that the course of study laid down here is, in some 
aspects of it, quite beyond the grasp of children of 
the age for whom it is prescribed. 

The ‘points of the compass’ and the ‘form and 
motions of earth’ cannot be taught with any reason- 
able measure of intelligent apprehension to young 
people until their minds are more expanded by age 
and discipline. 

These two subjects of the Syllabus might be ¢Arown 
in at a higher stage, and some additional portion of 
descriptive geography might very well take their place. 
If, however, the earth considered as a f/ane¢ must be 
brought under the consideration of young people of 
this age, such artificial aids as the é/lurium, the 
orrery, and other mechanical appliances which can 
now be obtained very readily from several London 
publishers, must be called most liberally into requisi- 
tion. 

Even with all the aid which can be obtained from 
the very best of these, the results, so far as an intelli- 
gent grasp of the matter is concerned, are far from 
being satisfactory. 

We have found the use of a ‘magic lantern,’ in 
which séides exhibiting the causes of day and night, 
the rotundity of the earth, etc., are employed, to be 
of very great service at this stage, and an occasional 
evening meeting with the children in this way during 
the winter has been productive of much good to 
parents and children alike. 


A RIVER AND RIVER SYSTEMS. 


The manner in which we would treat this part of 
the Syllabus for junior children will pretty fairly repre- 
sent the particular method which we would advise 
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should be followed with other parts of the subject of 
equal importance. 

We have in our own personal teaching very closely 
followed the lines laid down by Professor Bain in his 
work on £ducation as a Science, who remarks: ‘The 
main lesson in the geography scheme is to conceive 
the visible aspect of the flowing waters, in the main 
stream and in all its branches, from the first rills 
emerging out of the oozy hill-tops and _hill-sides.’ 
We have likewise endeavoured—a course also ap- 
proved by Professor Bain—to bring before the child- 
ren’s minds a ‘visible picture of a river tree, as if 
from a bird’s-eye view of its entire basin,’ sketching 
out its tributaries, rivulets, brooks, and cascades,—not 
omitting, of course, the hills and valleys, and their 
relations to the stream, the ‘ connection of rivers with 
towns,’ and the manner in which they minister to the 
comfort and healthfulness of the people. 

By employing question and answer, and frequent 
repetition, we have here materials on the ‘ river and 
the river basin’ sufficient for many lessons to the 
undoubted development of the intelligence and in- 
creased interest of the children. 

Familiar and homely illustrations can always be 
used with advantage at this stage. 

Mr. Steele, one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools, appropriately observes in a Report to the 
Privy Council on Education: ‘I have seen Preston 
boys receive quite a new sensation on being told that 
when they walked up the river and saw the Darwen 
run into the Ribble, they had before them what the 
geography books described in mystic terms as a tribu- 
tary and a confluence.’ Still further, to relieve the 
monotony of dryness and mere ‘verbal memory,’ 
Professor Bain suggests that poetry might now and 
then be brought to the aid of the ‘ geographical con- 
crete,’ and ‘Tennyson’s rook, for example, might 
be read aloud to a class, as exhibiting in a fascinating 
form ‘one of the numerous affluents of a mighty 
river.’ 

We think we have sufficiently indicated the manner 
in which we are in the habit of introducing our 
younger children to the study of geography. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that we have dwelt at 
too great a length upon this part of our subject, but 
our experience has shown that everything depends 
upon intelligent principles in the earlier stages of 
instruction if real success is to be expected and 
attained. 


GENERAL OR DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, 


When our pupils enter upon the study of a country, 
our practice has been to prescribe a certain amount 
of task-work to be learned at home from a text-book, 
and to insist upon its being well prepared. 

‘At all stages of geography,’ says Professor Bain, 
‘local situation, form, magnitude, should be a dis- 
tinct effort of memory, and should be held in the 
mind as visible facts, grounded on the map or 
model.’ 

Impressed with the truth of this, we first of all 
exercise the children in their various classes and in 
their various stages upon the portion of the lesson 
prescribed for each day’s work with the map before 
them. 

After the children have been made in this way 
perfectly familiar with the position, boundaries, magni- 
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tude, the general features of a country,—z.e. the rivers, 
valleys, mountain-ranges, plains, coast-line, etc.,—the 
situation of the towns, an account of the inhabitants, 
of the vegetable, animal, and mineral productions, 
and the industries of the country follow in natural 
sequence. 


Skeleton Maps.—FEach class ought to be pro- 
vided with a skeleton map, and when the children have 
been well dri//ed upon the physical features of a 
country from an ordinary wall map, the skeleton one 
ought regularly to be used in testing their knowledge. 
In other words, the erdinary map is employed for 
teaching geography, the skeleton map for examining 
upon It, 


The Blackboard and Geography Lesson.— 
We fear the blackboard is not so frequently employed 
in giving instruction in geography as it ought to be. 
Even in the early stages it could be used with much 
advantage. 


(1) Our plan is to place the map and the black- 
board alongside each other, and, bit by bit, to fill in 
the outlines of a country, employing question and 
answer as we procec d. 


(2) To trace the courses of the rivers and the 
ranges of mountains in the same way. 


(3) To require the children to def in the situation 
of the chief towns, learning at the same time the 
countries, or counties, to which they belong. 


(4) In more advanced stages the pupils should be 
required, under similar conditions of knowledge, to 
sketch the outlines, trace the courses of the rivers, etc, 
of any country with a piece of chalk on the black- 
board, each scholar being required to complete a 
small portion without any aid from the map. 


This plan of examination is certain to secure the 
attention of the class, and by this method of repeti- 
tion and reproduction the information conveyed is 
more firmly fixed in their minds. 


Suggestions as to teaching Geographical 

ames. — In all instruction in geography, it is 
absolutely necessary that the names of places, etc., 
should be taught ; but as Mr. Robinson, to whom we 
have pre viously referred, observes, ‘ instead of teach- 
ing the names by themselves, they shall be joined 
with everything which will create in the minds of the 
children an interest and a_ pleasure, so that, thus 
associated, they may be permanently remembered.’ 

This remark very fitly expresses the lines on which 
we have proceeded, especially with our pupils who had 
entered on the study of descriptive geography, and we | 
can testify to the great pleasure and interest which | 
have been produced by the practice even among com- | 
paratively young children. It was first suggested to 
us in one of the very earliest issues of the A/inutes | 
of Council, in which the whole subject was discussed | 
with more than ordinary ability, and we are therefore 
tempted to give an extract from the same :—‘ The 
names may be made interesting by an attention to 
their derivation. In fact, “ the Zémology of geo- 
graphical names forms an important feature in this 
branch of knowledge. The name of a place often’ 
tells its condition or history ; and the explanation of 

) Minutes of Council, 1846-47, vol. ii. p. 356. 











the same, by calling into exercise the power of associa- 
tion, increases the probability of its being remembered. 
Thus the name Buenos Ayres still shows the salubrity 
of the air of that town; Sierra, the Spanish name for 
a range of hills, the saw-like appearance which it 
presents ; New Yoré tells us that it was once a colony 
of Lngland, and those who know that it was first 
called New Amsterdam know, too, that it was founded 
by the Dutch ; Virginia shows that it was colonised 
in the reign of our zrgin queen, Elizabeth ; Carolina, 
during that of Charles (Carolus). The term /el/, 
applied to mountains in the north of England, the 
south of Scotland, and to the islands of the north and 
west, shows that these parts of the country were 
occupied by some tribe or tribes of Scandinavian 
origin ; while den, or fen, found in the most moun- 
tainous regions, confirms the facts of history, that these 
high grounds were unconquered by the northern in- 
vaders, and continued in possession of the original 
Celtic inhabitants. In thus finding out the cause of 
the name, the reason has been exercised, and the 
study rendered highly philosophical ; and a science 
which has often been thought to consist only of lists 
of hard unmeaning words, has been made attractive 
in amore than usual degree.” ’—The subject could be 
pursued to a very great length, and we recommend 
Isaac ‘Taylor’s work on Words and Places as affording 
great assistance to the teacher in the preparation of 
his work for class instruction in geography. 

It may not be out of place here to observe that 
great care should be exercised by the teacher to con- 
sult the very best dictionaries dealing with the ques- 
tion of the pronunciation of geographical names. 


CONCLUDING SUGGESTIONS RESPECTING CLASS 
INSTRUCTION IN GEOGRAPHY. 


These may best be given in the form of hints which 
our experience suggests. 

(1) The teacher ought to know the subject on which he 
is giving instruction well, and teach without the use of a 
text-book in his hand. No possible excuse can be 
allowed for any teacher who does not attempt to 
arouse the attention and excite the interest of his 
scholars while conducting a lesson on geography. 
Books of travel—most pleasantly and agreeably written 
—and lively narratives of tourists are to be found in 
every library, and on every: bookstall ; and if the teacher 
were only to make a liberal use of the information he 
could cull from these, greater freshness and life would 
be imparted to his teaching. ‘ The description of a 
country like Switzerland, for instance, its mountains, 
lakes, plains, glaciers, waterfalls, avalanches, smiling 
valleys, and eternal snows, all accompanied by a 
proper map, and a description of the habits and 
governments of the people, would certainly do far 
more to instruct the mind than a catalogue of bound- 
aries and divisions, involving a number of names 
to which no mental imagery whatever is attached.’ 





(2) From an outline or skeleton map of a country, try 
to deduce the situation of the principal cities and towns, 
etc. This is one of the best tests which can be 
applied with respect to the manner in which our 
instruction in geography has been imparted. 

Nothing could better ascertain whether the intelli- 
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gence has been quickened and the reasoning powers 
cultivated. . 

Mr. Robinson, with much tact and judgment, puts 
the case thus :—‘ Certain conditions are given, from 
which certain consequences are to be inferred. Thus 
they are expected to discover that the rivers of Eastern 
Europe are slow, and of Western Europe rapid ; after 
having been told that the former have their rise at a 
slight elevation, and have a lengthened course ; and 
the latter originate in the high land of Central Europe, 
at no great distance from the sea. Political and 
social geography are thus shown to be in a great de- 
gree dependent on physical geography : the reason is 
seen why one country is agricultural and another com- 
mercial ; why a certain manufacture should be carried 
on in a particular locality in preference to every other ; 
and why an alteration in the mode of manufacture 
should involve a change in its seat. Thus, that Hol- 
land is agricultural, and England manufacturing ; that 
our cotton manufacture is carried on in South Lan- 
cashire and the edges of the neighbouring counties, 
and not in Lincolnshire; that our manufactures 
generally are travelling north and west; and that 
iron, which was once largely manufactured in Kent 
and Sussex, is now only smelted on the great coal- 
fields, are not merely so many facts, but highly 
interesting facts, because regarded as effects the 
causes of which are perceived, and have probably been 
discovered by the student himself.’ 


(3) Encourage the scholar to draw maps of different 
countries with care and taste. Professor Bain remarks 
that ‘ the drawing of maps impresses a country, just 
as copying a passage in a book impresses the author's 
language and meaning. In those cases where draw- 
ing is followed out as a fascination, it carries with it 
an interest in the face of nature, and an enhanced 
power of conceiving the pictorial aspects of the 
world.’ 


(4) Train the scholars, especially in the senior classes, to 
write out in the form of an Essay descriptive accounts of 
a country, such as its river systems, mountains, pro- 
ductions, etc. This is a very valuable exercise not 
merely in obtaining a fair idea of the knowledge which 
the scholar may have of the subject, but it is likewise 
a valuable exercise in acquiring the power of com- 
position. 


Lastly, see that the teacher's own mind is full of the 
subject, and let him endeavour to acquire the use of pleas- 
ing and attractive language in dass instruction. ‘To 
teach geography well, and with the success which ought 
to attend it, the teacher ought to remember that it 
requires a great deal of general knowledge, and this 
can easily be obtained by careful reading. 

‘ A real knowledge of geography,’ says Dr. Arnold, 
‘embraces at once a knowledge of the earth and of the 
dwellings of man upon it. It stretches out one hand 
to history, the other to geology and physiology. It is 
just that part of the dominion of knowledge where 
the student of physical and of moral science meet 
tog ether.’ 
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Uecent Lnspection Questions in Geography. 


STANDARD IIL 


(1) Name a seaport in South England. 

(2) Name the rivers of Pembrokeshire. 

(3) What county touches Pembrokeshire ? 

(4) Name the chief openings connected with the 


North Sea. 

) What strait is connected with the English Chan- 
nel? 

6) What large county touches the North Sea? 

) Name a seaport in Lancashire. 

) Name a seaport in South Wales. 


STANDARD IV, 


(1) Where is India? 

(2) What is a peninsula? 

(3) Name the chief towns in India, 

(4) Name a large island near India. 

(5) Name one of the divisions of India. 

(6) Where is Madras ?—Bombay ? 

(7) Where are the Himalayas? 

(8) Name the chief peaks in the Himalayas. 

(9) What is the highest mountain in Great Britain ? 
(10) What is the largest lake in the British Isles? 
(11) What is the largest town in Scotland ? 

(12) On what does it stand ? 
(13) What counties touch the North Sea ?—English 


Channel ? 
(14) Name the chief openings on the west coast of 
Ireland ? 


STANDARD V. 


(1) Give the boundaries of Europe. 

(2) How many continents are there besides 
Europe ? 

(3) What is the most important country in Europe ? 

(5) Why is Great Britain the most important, for it 


has not the greatest number of soldiers ? 
(6) What countries or empires have the greatest 
number of soldiers ? 
7) What is the Emperor of Russia called? 
(8) Where does he live ? 
(9) What is the King of ‘Turkey called ? 
(10) Where does he live? 
(11) What is the Sultan’s wife called ? 
(12) In going from Athens to the Black Sea, what sea 
do you pass ? 
(13) What is anarchipelago ? 
(14) Name the fnrgest island in the Archipelago. 


(15) Name some other islands on the cast of 
Greece, — 

(16) What are those islands on the east of Greece 
called ? 


(17) What countries of Europe have been at war 
recently ? 

(18) Where is the Gulf of A°gina? 

(19) Name some towns in Greece besides Athens, 

(20) What is there at Corinth besides a town? ; 

(21) What river of importance runs through Russia 
into the Caspian ? 

(22) What town stands at the mouth of the Volga? 

(23) Name some other towns in Russia, 

Where is Archangel ? 
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Pupil Teacher’s Examination Questions. 
JANUARY 1881. 


CANDIDATES. 
Three hours and a half allowed. 
Arithmetic. 
MALES. 
1. Find the value of 694 ewt. 1 qr. 14} Ibs. at £3, 19s. 4d. 
per cwt. 


2. If the tax on £335, 7s. 6d. amounts to £58, 13s. 9fd., 
what is that in the pound ? 

3. A besieged town containing 22,400 inhabitants has pro- 
visions to last for three weeks ; how many must be sent away 
in order that the city may hold out for seven weeks ? 

4. A ceremony attended by a number of persons from a 
distance extends over 2 days. ‘The first day the railway con- 
veys 285 first-class and 3085 third-class passengers, charging 
2s. Sd. for each of the former, and 1s. 74d. for each of the 
latter. ‘The second day, in hopes of larger receipts, the rail- 
way issues tickets at the uniform price of 1s., and conveys 6009 
passengers. Find the difference in the sums taken on the first 
and on the second day. 

FEMALES, 

1. Find, by practice, the value of eighty dozen pairs of boots 
at 19s. 74d. per pair. 

2. Find the value of 1527 cwt. 2 qrs. 16 lbs. of sugar at 3$ 
guineas a cwt. 

3. Make out a bill for the following :— 

62$ tons of hay at £3, 15s. per ton. 

41} qrs. of beans at £2, 2s. per qr. 

58% qrs. of oats at £1, 6s. per qr. 

25 sacks of flour at Zt, 7s. 6d. oer sack. 
374 tons of potatoes at £4, 2s. 6d. per ton. 

4. Find the rent for 61 months 1 week 4 days at £3, Os. 6d. 
per month of 4 weeks. 


Grammar. 
1, Parse all the vérbs and adjectives in the following :— 
‘It is sad to see an infant fade 
Beneath our very gaze, 
As a lily in some poisonous shade, 
Droops, withers, and decays ; 
It is at to see the eye’s pure light 
Grow fainter day by day.’ 
2. Plurals are sometimes formed from the singular by a 
change in the body of the word. Give examples of this. 
3. Adjectives of number are sometimes used as adjectives, 
sometimes as nouns. Give examples of each. 


Geography. 

1. Mention the different names given to openings in the land, 
and to narrow passages of water on the coasts of Great Britain 
and Ireland; and give examples of the use of each term, de- 
—~ exactly where each of them is. 

Trace minutely the line of water-farting which separates 
the basins of the Thames and Severn from those of rivers { owing 
into the English Channel, and mention these rivers in order. 

3. Say what you know about the Orkneys and Shetlands, 
the Hebrides, the Isle of Man, Anglesey, the Isle of W ight, 
and the Channel Islands. 

Draw a map, tf you can, in illustration of any one of your 
answers, 


Composition. 
Write from dictation the passage given out by the Inspector. 
Penmanship. 
Write, in large hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, the word 
Versatility. 
Write, in small hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, ‘ Stirred 
up by Dorset, Buckingham, and Morton, he comes.’ 


Music. 
A quarter of an hour allowed for this paper. 
1. Write over each of the following notes its pitch name (C, 
D, De, Ae, or other), and under each its duration name 
(crotchet, quaver, or other) :— 
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2. Follow each of these notes by its corresponding rest :-— 








a 





. . ’ . 
3. How many tones and semitones are found in a major scale, 


| and what are the places of the latter ? 











ANSWERS.—CANDIDATES. 


Arithmetic. 
MALES. 
La & 
I. 319 4 
694 
12752 17. 4 =value of 694 cwts. 
I qr. =} of I cwt. 19 10 = -_ I qr. } 
14 lbs.=4 of 1 qr. | qu = »  %4])1bs. 
§ Ib. = a4 of 14 Ibs.! 44= 5, $b. 





£ 2754 7 5} =value of 694 cwt., etc. 


2. £345, 17s. 6d. : £1 :: £58, 13s. Fd. : 3s. 6d. Ans. 
Or, tax on £335, 17s. 6d. = £58, 13s. 99d. 





» &! * Su , - 9d. +£335$ 
34 
= "33594. =3s. 6d. Ans. 
3. 7 weeks : 3 weeks :: 22400 inhabitants. 
PMO XS af, 
Therefore 12800 must be sent away, 
a & 


4. 285 at 2s. 81. = 38 O O 
3085 at Is. 74d.=250 13 14 


288 13 14 total for rst day. 
6009 at Is. =300 9 O ” 2d ” 
£1 15 104=difference of receipts. 
FEMALES, 
. 80 dozen pairs=960 pairs. 
960 pairs at 19s. 74d. =(g60 at £1 less 960 at 44d.). 
960 at 44d. each. 
ay Of £ | 16=value of 960 at 4d. 
tof4d.| 2= - oo 


Li 18=value of 960 at 43d. 


Therefore 960 at 19s. 74d. =£960— 18= £942. 
a oh 














2. 3 13 6 =value of I cwt. 
1527 
5611 14 6 =value of 1527 cwt. 
2 qrs. =} cwt. 116 9 = ~ 2 qrs. 
14 lbs. =} of 2 qrs. 9 = re 14 lbs. 
2 Ibs. =} of 14 lbs. : 33= ‘“ 2 lbs. 
£5614 I 9 =value of 1527 cwt., etc, 

Ss & 
> 624 tons at £3, 15s. per ton=234 7 6 


41} qrs. at £2, 2s. perqr.= 86 12 6 
58} qrs. at £1, 6s. perqr.= 76 7 6 
25 sacks at £1, 7s. 6d. per sack= 34 7 6 
374 tons at £4, 2s. 6d. per ton=153 13 14 


Total, £585 8 1% 





££ a & ‘ 
4- 3 © 6 - rent for 1 month. ; 
61 
\184 10 6 rent for 61 months, 
1 week=] of 1 month 15 14 - 1 weeks, 
4 days=4 ” 8 74 $ 4 days. 





bs 
£8385 14 3% rent for61 months, etc. i 
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Grammar. 


1. Js—3d pers. sing. pres. indic. of the incomplete irreg. 
verb am, was, been, agr. with its subj. #7. 
sad—a common adj. qual. 77. 
to see—pres. infin. irreg. trans. verb see, saw, seer. 
face—pres. infin. reg. intrans. verb fo fade (/o omitted 
after verb see). 
our—poss, adj. (pronominal) qual. gaze. 
very—adj. qual. gaze. 
some—indef, numeral adj. qual. shade. 
potsonous—common adj. qual. shade. 
droops—3d pers. sing. pres. indic. of reg. intrans. verb /o 
droop, agr. with subj. drZy. 
withers—3da pers. sing. pres. indic. reg. intrans. verb fo 
wither, agr. with subj. /iZy. 
decays—3d pers. sing. pres. indic. reg. intrans. verb fo 
decay, agr. with subj. ily. 
is—3d pers. sing. pres. indic. of incomplete irreg. verb 
am, was, been, agr. with subj. 77. 
sad—common adj. qual. é. 
to sce—pres. infin. irreg. trans. verb see, saw, seen. 
pure—common adj. qual. Zigh?. 
grow—pres. infin. irreg. intrans. verb grow, grew, grown. 
Sainter—adj. with somewhat of an adverbial force, qual. 
light, 
2. The following nouns form their plurals by a change. in the 
body of the word, viz. :— 


Sing. Plu. Sing. Plu. 
Man Men. Tooth Teeth. 
Foot Feet. F Louse Lice. 
Goose Geese. Mouse Mice. 


3. Adjectives of number are sometimes used as nouns ; for 
example :— 


Adjectives. Nouns. 
One boy. This is the ove. 
Fifty men. Count by fifties. 
Z7wo or three girls. How many ‘wos in six. 


Geography. 


1. The different names given to openings in the land on the 

coasts of Great Britain and Ireland are : 

Frith—as Frith of Clyde, separating Ayr and Renfrew from 
Bute, Argyle, and Dumbarton. 

Mouth—as Mouth of the Thames, between Essex and Kent. 

Bay—Cardigan Bay, west of Cardigan and Merioneth. 

Loch—Loch Ryan, north-west of Wigtownshire. 

Lough—Lough Swilly, north of Donegal. 

Harbour—Waterford Harbour, between Wexford and 

Waterford. 

Haven—as Milford Haven, west of Pembroke. 

River—in the case of Kenmare river, west of Kerry. 
Names given to narrow passages of water :— 

Channel—as North Channel, between Scotland and Ireland. 

Strait—Straits of Dover, between Kent and France. 

Sound—Sound of Mull, between Mull and Argyle. 

Ayle—Kyles of Bute, between Bute and Argyle. 

Peculiar are—({1) The Narrows of Skye. (2) The Pentland 
Frith. 

2. The line of water-farting, separating the basins of the 
Thames and Severn from those of rivers flowing into the English 
Channel, begins in the east of Kent, and continues in a very 
irregular course along the Wealden Heights, the Downs of 
Hampshire, Salisbury Plain, Exmoor, Dartmoor, and _ the 
Cornish Highlands. The rivers flowing into the English 
Channel are :—the Ouse, the Arun, the Itchen, the Test, the 
Avon, the Frome, the Exe, and the Tamar; all which flow 
southward. 

3. The Orkney and Shetland Islands form together one 
county, north of the mainland of Scotland. Chief town of the 
Orkneys is Kirkwall, in Pomona or Mainland ; and the chief 
town of Shetland is Lerwick, in an island also known as Main- 
land. The Orkneys are mostly low and fertile ; the Shetlands, 
mostly mere stacks of rocks, give name to a breed of ponies 
ealled Shelties. 

The Hebrides form two groups of islands lying along the west 
of Scotland. The /nner Hebrides lie close to the coast, and 
consist of these principal islands: Skye, Mull, Fura, Islay, 
Colonsay, and Oronsay. The Outer Hebrides form a long chain, 
and are parted from the Inner by the Minch and Little Minch, 
the chief being Lewis, Harris, N. Uist, Benbecula, S. Uist, 


and Barra. 
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The Jsle of Man lies in the middle of the Irish Sea. Chief 
towns are Douglas and Xamsey. The island retains its own 
government and judges, Its people are called Manx. 

The Jsland of Anglesea forms a distinct county, separated 
from the mainland by the Menai Straits. Its chief town is 
Beaumaris. Holyhead, on Holy Island, is the point of 
departure of travellers from England to Ireland. 

The Jsle ef Wight, south of Hampshire, famous for its beauty 
and the mildness of its climate, is separated from the mainland 
by the channels of Spithead and the Solent. Its chief towns 
are Newport, Cowes, Ryde, and Ventnor. 

The Channel Islands, off the coast of Normandy in France, 
have belonged to England since the time of William the 
Conqueror. They consist of Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and 
Sark or Sarcy, and a few others. Chief town in Jersey, St. 
Helier ; in Guernsey, St. Peter's Port. Alderney is noted for 
its breed of cattle. 


Music. 
I. 
B Ek F dD Cc 
= = =——_—: 3 | a { | 
ee i eae , : : ; 
ee ee = Ss 
Quaver, Minim, Crotchet. Semibreve. Semiquaver, 





2. 

[é= ss = ——— ae - 
5 fo ceain -_i ne = 
Rests corresponding to notes. 

3. In the major scale are found five tones and two semitones, 


—the latter being found between the third and. fourth, and 
seventh and eighth notes. 





FIRST YEAR. 
Pupil Teachers at end of First Year. 


Three hours and a half allowed. 
Arithmetic. 
MALES, 


1, Reduce 18 furl. 3 poles 34 yds. to the decimal of 1 mile ; 
and 4 ft. 6 in. to the decimal of 3 yds. 2 ft. 

2. If 1191 tons 10 cwt. 1 qr. 14 Ibs. cost £595, 15s. 24d., 
what is the cost of half a million tons? Work this sum by 
fraciions. 

3. A farmer has 295 more sheep than cows, and this difference 
is $3 of the number of sheep he possesses; how many cows 
has he? 

4. In exchange for 1 cwt. of coffee at 1s. 6d. per Ib., how 
much money would you expect to receive along with 18 Ibs. 
of tea at *428571 of a guinea per Ib. ? 

5. Find the greatest common measure of 805 and 1311; and 
the least common multiple of 15863 and 21489. 


FEMALES. 

1. How many yards of lace can I buy for £685, 17s. 9d. at 
the rate of five guineas for 12} yds. ? riers 

2. If after paying income-tax at Is. 2d. in the pound, a 
gentleman has £701, 10s. 10d. remaining, what is his annual 
income ? 

3. If £69, os. r1}d. pays the carriage of 47 tons 8 ewt. 33 
Ibs. of goods for 764 miles, what weight should be carried 573 
miles for the same sum ? 

4. If 72 oxen require 18 acres of turnips to supply them for 
30 weeks, how many acres would supply 18 score of sheep for 
45 weeks, on the supposition that 9 oxen eat as much as 30 
sheep? 

, Grammar. 


1. What are the two kinds of participles? Describe them, 
and give examples of each. 

2. Parse the pronouns in the following :— 

‘Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent royal of their emperor.’ 

3. The words each and other are used both as adjectives and 
as pronouns ; give examples of them in both uses. 

4. Give notes of a simple lesson on adverts, suited to 
Standard IV. 

Geography. 
Answer either Q. 1 or Q. 3, not both. 

1. Trace minutely the line of water-parting which separates 
the basins of the Thames and Severn from those of rivers 
flowing into the English Channel, and describe those rivers in 
order. 
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2. Draw a full map of the coast from Cape Spartivento to 
Cape Matapan. ; 

3. Describe, as fully as you can, the physical features, chief 
divisions, towns, and manufactures of the Austrian Empire. 
What title does the sovereign bear at Vienna, and what at 
Buda-Pesth? Why are they different ? 


History. 
1. Give the dates of Henry 1, Richard u1., Richard UL, 
und Elizabeth, and name their immediate successors, 
2. Write out a list of our sovereigns from Charles 1. to 
Anne, with dates. 
3. Why is this called the nineteenth century? 
beyin, and when will it end ? 


When did it 


Penmanship. 
Write, in large hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, the word 
lersatilily. 
Write, in small hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, § Stirred 


up by Dorset, Buckingham, and Morton, he comes.’ 


"2? 





Composition. 
Write from memory the substance of the pas 


sage read to you 
by the Inspector, 


Music. 


A quarter of an hour allowed for this paper. 


1. Write in (a) the scale of D (Ae), and in (4) the scale of Ly 
(Se), placing a 


Mark the plac 


harp or a flat before cach note requiring one. 
s of the mitones, 


P (a) (2) 
) ! 


2. Place its third over (a), its fifth over (4), its fourth over (c), 


its second over (¢), and its seventh over (¢), 
(wz) (4) (ec) (7?) (e) 
6 — i = i | = | | 
+ a a 
3. Llow many quavers are equal (in length) to one semibreve ? 
ae quavers - Be one minim ? 
- quavers ie - one crotchet ? 


ANSWE ?S.—FIRST YEAR, 


Arithmetic. 
MALES, 
: (a) 18 fur. 3 po. 34 yds. 3980 - 
I mile 1760 * 
199 
SS 


, 
= 2°26136. Ans. 


(/) in 
s yds. 21 132 
9 
469 Ans 


83 
14 lbs. = 1191 ~~ tons 
160 100 


1900423 
2. 1191 tons To cwl. I qr, = +3 


243 190043 
1. 595 3 4 +5, 
320 320 


‘ow, Stating terms in fractional form, 


190643, 500000 


' — . 7190643 
160 I : 320 
10@ X SQ0000 X& 190043 » 
x S x 1 45 £250000, Ans. 
Wangs X 320 2 ‘e 
€ 
295 sheep = 59 f whole number ; 
65 
2905 & OS 
therefore “72 ) 
59 
and thus 325 


325 sheep = whole number, 


295 = 30 cows. Ans, 
4. Since *428571 of a guinea = } of 21s, = 9s. 
18 lbs, at gs. == 162s. 
and since 112 Ibs, at Is. 6d. = 168s. 


, 





therefore you would expect 6s. Ans, 








| 
} 
! 
| 
} 
| 


5. (a) G. c. M. of 805 and 1311 = 23. Ars. 
1 $05 | 1311 1 
500 | 805 | 
I 299 
207 | 299 


4 92 
92 154 | 


23 =G. Cc. M. 
. M. of 15863 and 21489 = 11754483, 
for 15863 = 29 X 547, 
and 21489 = 29 K 7413 


therefore 29 X 547 X 741 = 117544831. C. M. 


FEMALES. 
1. £5, 5s. : £085, 17s. 9d. 2: 123 yds. 
16461 3d. > 
7 12601, 
2, 18s, 10d. : £7or, 10s. 10.2: 41 : £745. At 
168370 X AI 
>26d eS = £745. 

2e20C, 


564 miles ::47 tons 8 cwt. 33 Ibs. 


SI ars. / 127 ‘ 
i= 1665 yds, 2——/ qrs. Aus. 
140 


3- 573 miles : 


35493 
a4 X —— Ibs. 63 tons 4 cwt. 44 Ibs. Ans. 
243 
3 
4. 9 oxen consume quantity = 30 sheep, 
I ox consumes ” = 34 ” 
therefore 72 oxen consume e 4, = 240 


- 9 
So, by substituting 240 sheep for 72 oxen, the stating of terms 
is as follows :— 
240 sheep : 360 sheep:: 18 acres : © 
jo wks. : 45 wks. itr 
3 3. 9 
360 X 48 X18 _ Sr _ 4o ac. 210. Ans. 
30 X 240 2 
2 a 
Grammar. 

1. The two kinds of participles are :—th2 imfer/ect or incom 
flee, expressing an action going on, as passing, drawing, de- 
stroying; and the ferfect or complete, expressing an action 
completed, as fast, drawn, destroyed. ; : 

2. They—3d pers. pron. com. gen. plu. nom. subj. of ding. 

their—pronominal poss. adj. or 3d pers. pron. com. gen. 
plu. poss. attributive to £7. 

3. Each and other are adjectives when they stand before 
nouns and qualify them, as cach man, other men; but when 
used without the noun they may be considered pronouns, as 
two to each ; if they cannot come, invite o/hers, 


4. Nores or A Lesson For STANDARD IV. 
THE ADVERB, } 
(1) Introduction, — Write sentences on blackboard, and ask 
from class words telling (1) Aozw, (2) where, or (3) when 
a thing was done. 
(2) Examples.—John wrote dad/y. 
to-day. 
(3) Definition. —An adverb, therefore, tells the manzer, place, 
or ¢ime of an action. 
(4) For practice, ask pupils to find adverbs from reading book. 
(5) Kinds.—Ask for lists of adverbs of manner, time, flace, and 
after explaining that adverbs modify adjectives and other 
adverbs, ask for adverbs of degree. 
(6) Inflections.—Show how adverbs like adjectives may be 
compared, 


He wrote here. We wrote 


Geography. 

1. The line of water-farting, separating the basins of the 
Thames and Severn from those of rivers flowing into the 
english Channel, begins in the east of Kent and continues in 
a very irregular course along the Wealden Heights, the Downs 
of Hampshire, Salisbury Plain, Exmoor, Dartmoor, and the 
Cornish Highlands. ‘The most considerable rivers flowing into 
the English Channel are the Ouse, the Arun, the Itchen, the 
Test, the Avon, the Frome, the Exe, and the Tamar, all which 
flow southward. 

3- Austrian Empire. — Physical Features. — The principal 
mountain ranges are the Xhatian Alps, the Bohemer Wald, 
connected with the Sudetie Chain, consisting of the LZrze- 
Gebirge and the Xiesen-Gebirge, which are connected by irregular 
masses with the great Carpathian Mountains. 
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The chief river is the Danude, which with its tributaries 
drains considerably more than two-thirds of the Empire. These 
tributaries are the zi/er, the Lech, the /ser, the Znn, the Drave, 
the Save, the Naad, the A/arch or Morava, the Waag, and the 
Theiss. Bohemia is watered by the upper courses of the £/ée, 
with its tributary the Afo/dau. The drainage of Galicia belongs 
to the V7stu/a and the Duiester. 

Lakes Balaton and Neusiedl are the only ones of any con- 
sequence. 

The chief divisions are—(1) The German Provinces, including 
Bohemia, Moravia, Austria Proper, and the Tyrol. (2) The 
Slavonian Provinces: Gadicia, formerly belonging to Poland ; 
Hungary, long an independent kingdom; 7ransylvania and 
Croatia. By Treaty of Berlin, Bosnia and Herzegovina were 
placed under Austrian protection. 

The chief /owzs are Prague, an antique city ; Koniggrdts, near 
battle-field of Sadowa (1866) ; Lriinn, seat of woollen manufac- 
tures ; Austerlitz, battle 1805 ; Vienna, one of the finest cities 
in Europe, chief seat of manufactures ; Sa/shurg, salt-mines— 
Haydn and Mozart born here; AZvagenfurt has white-lead mines ; 
Téria, famous quicksilver mines ; 77zes/e, chief seaport ; Z7ezt, 
famous for Council for settling the Roman Catholic tenets ; 
Buda and Pesth form one town, the capital of the kingdom of 
Hungary ; /vesburg, seat of Hungarian Diet ; Schemniéz, chief 
of mining towns ; Zosay, famous for sweet wines ; Orsova, nea 
the ‘Iron Gates’ or rapids of the Danube; Lemberg, noted for 
its fair ; Cracow, ancient capital of Poland, has a lofty mound 
to the memory of Kosciusko, /Vieliczka has the most celebrated 
salt-mines in the world. 

The principal manufactures are :—Zinen in Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Silesia ; zool/en in Moravia and Bohemia ; co/fon in same 
states ; s¢// isa very important industry, and eather fancy articles 
form a conspicuous branch in Vienna ; 77ez is also manufactured. 

The sovereign is called emperor at Vienna because he is there 
as the ruler ofan empire ; but at Buda he is the ruler of a Aingdom, 
and therefore properly a évg. Austria is an empire, Hungary 
a kingdom. 





History. 
A.D, A.D. 
1. Henry I. began to reign 1100; succeeded by Stephen, 1135 
Richard 11. os 1378 ; - Henry Iv., 1399 
Richard 111, - 1483; em Henry Vil., 1485 
Elizabeth - 1588 ; a James |., 1603 
2. Charles 1. reigned from 1625 till 1649. 
Charles II. - 1660 ,, 1685. 
James I. 9» 1685 ,, 16838. 
William 111. and Mary 1. _,, 1689 ,, 1702. 
Anne _ 1702 ,, 1714. 
3. Ist century began with A.D. =-13; ended with A.D. I00. 
2d * a IOI; on 200. 


3d - a 201 ; - 300, etc. 
And thus 19th century began with 1So1, and ends with 1900, 





Music. 
1. (a) Scale of D. 
———= SSS] 
(?) — 
Fa = : = = l 
—ba = 
2 (7) (4) (c) (d) (e) 
"SSeTea SS] [SS S= 
ee eee dieiencassemamanan mae 
ee = E : = 
Third Fifth. Fourth, Second. Seventh. 
3. How many quavers are equal to one semibreve ? (eight). 


How many quavers are equal to one minim ? (four), 
How many quavers are equal to one crotchet ? (two). 


SECOND YEAR. 
Pupil Teachers at end of Second Year, #/ affrenticed on, 
or after, 1 Alay 1878; and Pupil Teachers at the end of Third 
Year, if apprenticed before that date. 


. FIRST PAPER. 
Three hours and a half allowed, 
Arithmetic. 
MALES, 
1. I sell 185 bushels of wheat for £53, 
15 per cent. 


s. od., thus gaining 
buy the wheat? 


vw 


— 


At what price per bushel did 








29 

2. Having £825, I lend it at 34 percent. simple interest. In 
how many years will it amount to £1000, and what amount 
shall I have to receive at the end of 30 years, nothing having 
been paid in the meantime ? 

3. £91°6 amounts in 3°5 years to £105°30208}3, what is the 
rate per cent. per annum simple interest ? 

4. How must nutmegs which cost 18°75s. a Ib. be sold so as 
to gain 16 per cent. ? ; 

5. A plumber sold 96 ewt. of lead for £109, 2s. 6d. and 
gained at the rate of 124 per cent. What did the lead cost him 
per cwt. ? 


FEMALES, 
1. Find the least common denominator of— 
5., = 5, z. and 3, 
27 24 © 15 5 
2. What number added to 74 >. will give 2 '? 
be 12 38 
3. Simplify 


(23+5 of 2 —1) 177. 
43 34 2/7 228 

4. Ifa person, travelling 13? hours a day, perform a journey 
in 27§ days, in what time will he perform the same if he travel 
10% hours a day? 


Grammar. 


I. And oh when passion rules—how rare 
The hours that fall to virtue’s share ! 

Analyse the above, supplying what is needed in the principal 
sentence, and taking care in your analysis to point out the 
character of each sentence. 

2. Give examples of conjunctions of time, and frame passages 
with such conjunctions introduced, to show their use. 

3. Parse each word in the following :— 

‘The evil that men do lives after them.’ 

4- Give notes of a lesson on transitive and intransitive verbs 

suited to Standard IV. or V. 


Geography. 
Answer ve questions only, 

1. Describe, as fully as you can, the physical features, chief 
divisions, towns, and manufactures of the Austrian Empire. 
What title does the sovereign bear at Vienna, and what at 
Buda-Pesth? Why are they different ? 

2. Draw a full map of the Basin of the Ganges ; marking its 
tributaries and chief towns, and noting the point at which the 
course of the Jumna is nearest that of the Sutlej. 

3. Give notes of a lesson on this sentence :— 

* All Europeans, who live in Caleutta or Madras, escape to the 
hills, if they can, for the hot season.’ 

Arrange your notes under these heads :— 

(a) Who are meant by ‘ Europeans’? And why are they in 
India ? 

(6) Where are Calcutta and Madras ? 
in the hot season? 

(c) What is ‘the hot season’? 

(2) What hills can they go to? 
hills. 


Why are they unhealthy 


And what are the causes of it? 
Mention any places in the 


SECOND PAPER. 
One hour allowed for Females, two and a half for Males, 


History. 

1. What was the extént in time and territory of the Roman 
occupation of Britain? Compare the condition of the Romans 
and the Britons nineteen centuries ago. 

2. Mention circumstances in the internal condition of England 
which facilitated the Norman Conquest. 

3. Describe the end of Richard 11., and tell how the Crown 
was settled after that event. 


Penmanship. 


Write, in large hand, as a specimen of copy-sctting, the word 
Versatility. 

Write, in small hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, Stirred 
up by Dorset, Buckingham, and Morton, he comes. 


Composition. 


Write full notes of a lesson on A desert. 
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Euclid. 


[All generally-understood abbreviations for words may be 
used, but not symbols of eferations, such as —,-+, X. ] 

(In solving a rider, only the prop sition to which it is 
appended, and preceding propositions, may be referred to. } 


1. If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two 
sides of the other, each to each, and have likewise the angles 
contained by those sides equal to each other ; they shall likewise 
have their bases or third sides equal, and the two triangles 
hall be equal, and their other angles shall be equal, each to 
each, viz. those to which the equal sides are opposite. 

ABDE, BFGC are squares en two sides of the triangle ABC 
and AF, CD are joined ; show that AF, CD are e jual, 

2. The greater side of every , triangle is opposite to the 
greater an A 

Point out where the demonstration begins. 


Music. 
A quarter of an hour allowed for this paper. 


1. Write under each of the following the name and quality 
(major, perfect, or other) of the interval it forms :— 


a 
é — 2 ~ 
) = 2 - ao = 
—=s — ; 


2. Divide (by bars) the notes in (2) into measures of common 
time ; those in (4) into measures of triple : 


+ . } aS cP -_ 


Fe eS ee ee 


—+ +--+ 





(A 
=P iS] SSS = 
+) 4 2 — eo oe a ss a es 
« 


3. Write in (2) the signature of A (/.), in (4) that of Bb (Se), 


in (c) that of D (Ae), and in (d@) that of F (72), 
(2) (4) (c) (@) 


6 { = =I 


ANSWERS.—SECOND YEAR, 
Arithmetic. 
MALES, 
1. 1 bushel is sold at §s. 9d. ; 
.. 115 : 100:: 5s. Od. : 5s. Ans. 
2. Interest on £3825 for time = £1753 
eve £¥25 : S 100::1 year 
34: 
100 X <a “62 
yd x 34 33 
2. (4) Interest of £825 for 30 years at 34 per cent. 
= aes 30 X 34 = £866, 55.3 
100 
*, £866, 5s.-+ £825 = £1691, $ the amount. Ans, 
. I’rin., A $= g14=f4 9113 4 
Amt., £105" 302083 = 105 6 of} 


years, 





.. interest = 13 12 8} 
£914 :£100:: £13, 12s. 84d. 
34 yrs. : TE yr. 


100 X £13, 12s. 84d. = £4} rate p. c. Ans. 


914 X 34 
4. 100s, : 116s, 3: 18°75s. : 21s. Od. 
116 X 18°75 . : : 
2H = Al, Is. od. Ans. 


5. 1124 : 100:: £1094 : prime cost of 96 cwt. 
100 X 1094 _ 


1124 = £97; 
*, the price of 1 cwt. = £97 <-96 = £1, Os. ofd. 
FEMALES, 


1. The least common denominator = L. Cc. M. of denominators 
of fractions. 


L. Cc. M. of 27, 24, 6, 15,5 = 27 X 8X5 = 1080L. Cc. D. 





2. The problem may be written thus :— 
7 P2.S\ 2 8... E-Bal a 
—(3 + oF 24. «24 -_ 
. II X2\ 305 
3. This problem =(‘ + > = a Sr x5 —. 


= (1+ 123 —2) 395 
‘ee 1 


Wa 


oe 


4 35 2238 
_ (627 + 1050 — 152) 305 
=( ¥ —_—) 228 
— 1525 X 305 
228 X 228 


— 495125 _ 949353 
51984 51984 
4. 10% hours : 13} hours::27§ days : 








13% X273 5 8508 2 
434 X27H _ 7X55 X 22 _ 85085 _ 46? - _—— "Ans, ( 
10% 72X4X38 2304 230 
Grammar. 
: | Predi- Comple- Exten- 
Senter =C ° ; 
Sentence. Subject. | cate. rn aa, 
1) | | 
And oh when passion rules. (Andoh| rules |... 
(Adverbial sent.nce, subordi- | when) | 
nate to (2).) passion | 
(2) 
How rare (are) the hours. | the | are .. | How 
(Principal sentence.) | hours) rare | | 


ot 


| (Adjective sent. subordinate to tue’s | 


* hours.’) share| 


| 
(3) | 
| That fall to virtue’s share. | That | fall CCl | cco 


i 


2. The conjunctions of ¢ime are :—when, while, as, until, ere, 
before, afler. 
SENTENCEs, 
I will come when I am at leisure. 
I will praise thee whi/e I live. 
As 1 looked some one came near. 
They remained 272/77 night set in. 
It will be long eve you have such a chance. 
The truth will come out defore you have done. 
After the vote was taken, the assembly broke up. 
3. The—def. art. or dist. adj. qual. evil. 
| evi/—abs. noun, neut. sing. nom. subj. of dives. 
that—simple rel. 3d pers. sing. neut. (agr. with evils obj. 
gov. by do. 
men—com. noun, masc. plur. nom. subj. of do. 
do—3d1 pers. plur. pres. ind. irreg. trans. verb, do, da, 
done, agr. with men. 
Jives—3( pers. sing. pres. ind. reg. intrans. verb /o Jive, 
agr. with evz/. 
after—prep. gov. then, 


them—3( pers. pron. plur, masc. (agr. with mez), obj. by 
| after, 
. Nores oF LEsson. 


ON TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE VERBS. 

(1) Write on blackboard such sentences as: ‘Tom strikes the 

| dog.’ ‘He ate the apple.’ Show that sfrifes without 
some object would give an incomplete idea; that ave 
is another verb requiring an object. 

(2) Write also such sentences as: ‘Tom runs.’ ‘He sings.’ 
‘She sleeps.’ Show that runs, sings, sleeps, complete 

| the meaning in themselves, and do not require an object. 

} (3) Explain now that ¢ransitive means a passing over of the 
action from the subject to the object, and that 7v- 
ransitive means a confining of the action of the verb to 
its subject. 

(4) Now may be introduced the Passive voice, which belongs 
only to transitive verbs. 





Geography. er * 

See same question fully answered, unter Geography of at 

First Year. Rg 
4% NOTES OF LESSON, 


(a) By ‘Europeans’ are meant those British or others from 
Europe who are resident in India, and serve the Governmen’, 
whether as soldiers or civil servants, also civilians as merchants. 

(4) Calcutta, situated on the Hooghly, a branch of the Gange:, 
is the capital of British India. AZadras, on the Coromandcl 
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coast, on the Bay of Bengal, capital of the Madras Presictency. 
Both cities are unhealthy during the hot season from the 
malaria, or noxious vapours which cause fever. 

(c) ‘The hot season’ is the period when the tropical sun 
strikes the earth with almost vertical rays. The land becomes 
parched and brown, the small rivers dry up, and the heat is 
almost unbearable. It lasts from March to June. 

(2) The heat is much subdued on the hills, to which | 
Europeans go to regain their health, The places most frequented 
by invalids are: Darjeeling, south of Sikkim, Sim/a in the 
Punjaub, A/ount Adoo in the Aravulli range, Jlahabuleshwar, 
and the NMeilgherries. 


History. 

1. The Romans invaded Britain under Julius Casar 55 and 
54 B.C., but it was not until A.D. 43 that a footing was obtained 
in the isla and, which they held till the withdrawal Pof the Roman 
legions in A.D. 410. They conquered all the country now 
corresponding to the present England, Wales (partly), and 
Scotland as far as to the line between the Friths of Forth and 





Clyde. 

Nineteen centuries ago, the Romans were the conquerors of { | 
the then known world. They were so skilled and powerful in 
war, that no nation dared withstand them. They were wise, 
brave, and laborious. Compared with the Romans, the Britons 
were mere barbarians, and to their conquerors they were 
indebted for the making of roads, the construction of houses, 
principles of good government, for a proper coinage, and the 
dev > of the wealth of the country. 

The Norman Conquest was partially(facilitated by Edward | 
the "Confessor introducing the French language and customs 
among the Saxon nobility, thus forming a faction favourable to 
William’s government. After the battle of Hastings, the | 
Norman and Saxon aristocracy intermarried, and thus con- | 
solidated the new power. 

3. Richard 11., after being deposed by Henry Bolingbroke, 
Duke of Lancaster, was imprisoned in Pontefract Castle, where 
it is supposed he met a violent death. Henry succeeded to the 
throne as Henry Iv., and was the first sovereign of the House 
of Lancaster (1399). 


A DESERT, 

Definition.—A desert is a barren tract of country, generally 
covered with sand or rocks. 

Description.—Covered with hot shining sand, which hurts the 
eyes and burns the feet. No water. Hot winds sometimes 
arise called ‘sirocco’ and ‘simoom.’ Travellers throw them- 
selves down till the storms pass. Hereand there a fertile spot 
OCCUTS, W here travellers refresh themselves. Such spots called 

‘oases,’ having water, green grass, and palm trees. 

How crossed.—The camel called the ‘Ship of the Desert.’ 
Peculiarly adapted for long journeys, from the formation of | 
stomach and the hump of fat on its back. Can close its 
eyes and nostrils against the ‘hot wind.’ Travellers form a 
caravan for protection against robbers. Water carried from 
oasis to oasis in skins. 

Examples of Deserts.— Sahara in Africa, the Stony Desert in 
Arabia, the Prairies of North America, Sandy Landes of 
France, the Maremme of Italy, the Steppes of Siberia. 


Euclid. 


NOTES OF A LESSON. | 


1. Prop. 4, Book 1. 

Rider.—Let ABC be a triangle. On AB, 
BC describe the squares ABDE, BFGC, and 
join AF, CD. Then AF shall be equal to CD. 





Since AB= BD and CB= BP, being sides 
of squares, and since all right angles are equal 
to one another, then the angle DBA =angle 
FBC. To each add angle ABC; then the 
whole angle DBC=whole angle ABF, and 
the sides containing these angles are equal, 
each to each, viz. DB, BA respectively equal 
to AB, BF, and therefore by Prop. 4 the base 
AF=base CD. Q.E.D. 





’. Music. 








= 5 SE = 
Minor 7th. Major 2d. | 
2. (a) | 


cerea {2S — pee at =f 





‘ : 
Perfect 4th. Imperfect sth. Major 3d. 




















a Se Se SSF 
., («) (4) , (¢) (¢) 
- = 5 
—_— 





THIRD YEAR. 

Pupil Teachers at end of Third Year, if apprenticed on, 0 
after, 1st May 1878; and Pupil Teachers at tad of Fourth 
Year, if apprenticed before that date, 

FIRST PAPER, 
Three hours and a half allowed. 
Arithmetic. 
MALES, 

1. A gives B £63, 17s. 6d. as payment of a loan and 
interest, at the rate of 3# per cent. The money was lent 3} 
years before. What was the amount of the loan ? 

A person has } of a ship worth £6600, and insured for 
91°25 per cent. of its real value ; what amount of damage would 
he sustain in case of the ship being lost ? 

3. £825 for 825 of a year at 8°25 per cent. 
and amount. 

4. At what price per yard must cloth be sold to — 17 per 
cent., if by selling 109 yards of it for £46, 6s, 6d., 8 per cent. 
be gained ? 

5. Divide £10,000 among A, B, C, so that A may have half 
as much again as B, and B a third as much again as C, 


: find simple interest 


FEMALES, 
1. Find the sum, difference, product, and quotient—the 
greater being divided by the less—of I‘O15§ and ‘o1ors. 
2. Find the difference between 64 half guineas and £3°§25 ; 
and reduce the result to the decimal of a crown, 
3. Add 54 cwt. to 3°125 qrs.; and reduce the sum to the 
decimal of a ton. 


Grammar. 

1. Words or phrases attached to the nouns of a sentence are 
called enlargements, attached to the verbs they are called 
extensions, Give two examples of each, 

‘Dost thou so Awsyer for my empty chair 
That thou wilt seeds invest thee with mine honours ? 
Stay but a little ; for my cloud of dignity 
Is held from fa//ing with so weak a wind 
That it will quickly drop.’ 
SHAKESPEARE, 

(a) Analyse the last three lines, 

(4) Parse the words in italics. 

(c) Give the meaning of the above passage in your own 
words, explaining, so far as you can, the figures and metaphors. 

3. What are the Latin prepositions that mean out of, from, 
under? Give examples of words in which they occur, pointing 
out the force of the preposition in each case. 


Geography. 

Answer two Questions only ; but Nos, 1 and 2 i/ you can. 

1. Give notes of a lesson on this sentence : 

‘All Europeans, who live in Cal utla or 
the hills, if they can, for the hot season.’ 

Arrange your notes under these heads :— 

(a) Who are meant by ‘ Europeans,’ and why are they in 
India? 

(4) Where are Calcutta and Madras ? 
situation of each. 

(c) What is the hot season, and what are the causes of it ? 
, (2) What hills can they go to? Name any places in the 
ills. 

2. Draw a map, showing the courses of the Senegal and the 
Quorra or Niger, and the coast-line between their mouths. 

3. Describe the East Coast of Africa, and the islands opposite 
to it. 


Henry IV. 


Madras, escape to 


Describe exactly the 


SECOND PAPER. 
One hour allowed for Females, two and a half for Males. 
Euclid. 
[All generally-understood abbreviations for words may be 
used, but not symbols of operations, such as —,-+-, X.] 


1. If aside of any triangle be produced, the exterior angle is 
equal to the two interior and opposite angles; and the three 
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Euclid. 


{All generally-understood abbreviations for words may be 
used, but not symbols of operations, such as —,-+-, X.] 

{In solving a rider, only the proposition to which it is 
appended, and preceding propositions, may be referred to. } 


1. If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two 
sides of the other, each to each, and have likewise the angles 
contained by those sides equal to each other ; they shall likewise 
have their bases or third sides equal, and the two triangles 
shall be equal, and their other angles shall be equal, each to 
each, viz. those to which the equal sides are opposite. 

ABDE, BFGC are squares on two sides of the triangle ABC, 
and AF, CD are joined ; show that AF, CD are equal. 

2. The ‘oor side of every triangle is opposite to the 
greater angie. 

Point out where the demonstration begins. 


Music. 
A quarter of an hour allowed for this paper. 


1. Write under each of the following the name and quality 
(major, perfect, or other) of the interval it forms :— 











2. Divide (by bars) the notes in (a) into measures of common 
time ; those in (4) into measures of triple :— 




















(a) 7 
— — 
re — ——— Tt u 
(4) 
—}— 7 —J + —+ —t— $+ 4 =| 
———__- o_o -—__—_o—_ —— 








3. Write in (2) the signature of A (Za), in (4) that of Bb (Se), 
in (c) that of D (Xe), and in (d) that of F (Fa). 
| er (c) (a) 














ANSWERS.—SECOND YEAR. 
Arithmetic. 
MALES, 


1. 1 bushel is sold at §s. od. ; 
-. 115 : 1003: §s. Od. : 5s. Ans. 
2. Interest on £825 for time = £175 ; 
-’. £825 : £1003: 1 year 


34 2 175 
100 X 175 xt = 2 years. 
825 X 38 33 


. (4) Interest of £825 for 30 years at 34 per cent. 
= 825 x: x 30 X 34 x = £866, 5S. 3 
100 


.”. £866, §s.+- £825 = £1691, §s., the amount. Ans, 
3 Prin., £91°6 = 919 = 4 91 13 4 
Amt., £105°302083 = 105 6 o} 


NS 


-. interest = 13 12 8} 
£918 :£100:: £13, 12s. 84d. 
2 yrs. s. 84a 
100 X £13, 12s. 84d. _ 
5 on £4t rate p. c. Ans. 
4. 100s, : 116s, :: 18°75§s. : 21s. od. 


116 X 18°75 = £1, 1s. od. Ans. 


100 
5. 112} : 1003: £1098 : prime cost of 96 cwt. 
100 X 1094 _ , 
- 1124 — 497 , 
.”. the price of 1 cwt. = £9796 = £1, Os. o}d. 
FEMALES. 


1. The least common denominator = L. Cc, M. of denominators 
of fractions. 
L. C. M. of 27, 24, 6, 15, 5 =27X 8X5 =1080L. Cc. D. 











2. The problem may be written thus :— 
a eee 
3. This problem = (7° + 55°35 _— 528 ae 

= (7+ 3 305 


3/ 228 
- (+ 1050— I *) 305 
228 228 
= 1525 X 305 
228 X 228 


— 495125 _ 949353, 
51984 = 51984 
4. 10} hours : 13? hours ::27§ days : 
138 X27 _ 7X 55 X 221 _ 85085 _ 462141 gaye Ans, 





104 72X4X8 2304 2304 
Grammar. 
| Subject. Predi- Comple-/ Exten- | 


| Sentence. cate. | tion, sion, 
(1) 


| 
' And oh when passion rules. |(And oh| rules | 
(Adverbial sent.nce, subordi- | when) | | 





























nate to (2).) passion 
(2 | | 
How rare (are) the hours, | the are How 
(Principal sentence.) hours | rare 
(3) 
That fall to virtue’s share.| That | fall /tovir-| ... 
(Adjective sent. subordinate to tue’s 
‘ hours.') | share 








2. The conjunctions of time are :—when, while, as, until, ere, 
before, after. 
SENTENCES. 
I will come when I am at leisure. 
I will praise thee w/#/e I live. 
As I looked some one came near. 
They remained wz/i/ night set in. 
It will be long eve you have such a chance. 
The truth will come out defore you have done. 
After the vote was taken, the assembly broke up. 
3. The—def. art. or dist. adj. qual. evid. 
evil—abs, noun, neut. sing. nom. subj. of Zives. 
that—simple rel. 3d pers. sing. neut. (agr. with evil), obj. 
gov. by do. 
men—com. noun, masc. plur. nom, subj. of do. 
do—3d pers. plur. Pe. ind, irreg. trans, verb, do, dia, 
done, agr. with men. 
Jives—3d pers. sing. pres. ind. reg. intrans. verb /o dive, 
agr. with eva/. 
after—prep. gov. them. 
them—34 pers, pron, plur. masc, (agr. with mez), obj. by 
after. 
4- Notes oF LEsson, 
ON TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE VERBS. 


(1) Write on blackboard such sentences as: ‘Tom sérikes the 
dog.’ ‘He ave the apple.’ Show that sérifes without 
some object would give an incomplete idea; that ave 
is another verb requiring an object. 

(2) Write also such sentences as: ‘Tom ruas.’ “‘ He sings.’ 
‘She séeeps.’ Show that runs, sings, sleeps, complete 
the meaning in themselves, and do not require an object. 

(3) Explain now that ¢ransitive means a passing over of the 
action from the subject to the object, and that 7z- 
transitive means a confining of the action of the verb to 
its subject. 

(4) Now may be introduced the Passive voice, which belongs 
only to transitive verbs. 


Geography. 
1. See same question fully answered, under Geography of 
First Year. 
3. NOoTEs OF LESSON, 


(a) By ‘Europeans’ are meant those British or others from 
Europe who are resident in India, and serve the Government, 
whether as soldiers or civil servants, also civilians as merchants, 

(4) Calcutta, situated on the Hooghly, a branch of the Ganges, 
is the capital of British India. AZadras, on the Coromandel 
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coast, on the Bay of Bengal, capital of the Madras Presidency. 
Both cities are unhealthy during the hot season from the 
malaria, or noxious vapours which cause fever. 

(c) ‘The hot season’ is the period when the tropical sun 
strikes the earth with almost vertical rays. The land becomes 
parched and brown, the small rivers dry up, and the heat is 
almost unbearable. It lasts from March to June. 

(d@) The heat is much subdued on the hills, to which 
Europeans go to regain their health. The places most frequented 
by invalids are: Darjeeling, south of Sikkim, Sim/a in the 
Punjaub, Afount Adoo in the Aravulli range, Mahabuleshwar, 
and the Neilgherries. 


History. 

1. The Romans invaded Britain under Julius Caesar 55 and 
54 B.C., but it was not until A.D. 43 that a footing was obtained 
in the island, which they held till the withdrawal of the Roman 
legions in A.D. 410, They conquered all the country now 
corresponding to the present England, Wales (partly), and 
Scotland as far as to the line between the Friths of Forth and 
Clyde. 

Nineteen centuries ago, the Romans were the conquerors of 
the then known world. They were so skilled and powerful in 
war, that no nation dared withstand them. They were wise, 
brave, and laborious. Compared with the Romans, the Britons 
were mere barbarians, and to their conquerors they were 
indebted for the making of roads, the construction of houses, 
principles of good government, for a proper coinage, and the 
development of the wealth of the ener 

2. the Norman Conquest was partial y\facilitated by Edward 
the Confessor introducing the French language and customs 
among the Saxon nobility, thus —ss action favourable to 
William’s government. After the battle of Hastings, the 
Norman and Saxon aristocracy intermarried, and thus con- 
solidated the new power. 

3. Richard 11., after being deposed by Henry Bolingbroke, 
Duke of Lancaster, was imprisoned in Pontefract Castle, where 
it is supposed he met a violent death. Henry succeeded to the 
throne as Henry Iv., and was the first sovereign of the House 
of Lancaster (1399). 


NOTES OF A LESSON. 
& DESERT. 


Definition.—A desert is a barren tract of country, generally 
covered with sand or rocks. 

Description.—Covered with hot shining sand, which hurts the 
eyes and burns the feet. No water. Hot winds sometimes 
arise called ‘sirocco’ and ‘simoom.’ Travellers throw them- 
selves down till the storms pass. Here and there a fertile spot 
occurs, where travellers refresh themselves. Such spots called 
‘oases,’ having water, green grass, and palm trees. 

How crossed.—The camel called the ‘Ship of the Desert.’ 
Peculiarly adapted for long journeys, from the formation of 
stomach and the hump of fat on its back, Can close its 
eyes and nostrils against the ‘hot wind.’ 
caravan for protection against robbers. 
oasis to oasis in skins, 

Examples of Deserts.— Sahara in Africa, the Stony Desert in 
Arabia, the Prairies of North America, Sandy Landes of 
France, the Maremme of Italy, the Steppes of Siberia. 


Euclid. 

1. Prop. 4, Book 1. 

Rider.—Let ABC be a triangle. On AB, 
BC describe the squares ABDE, BFGC, and 
join AF, CD. Then AF shall be equal to CD. 

Since AB= BD and CB= BF, being sides 
of squares, and since all right angles are equal 
to one another, then the angle DBA =angle 
FBC. To each add angle ABC; then the 
whole angle DBC = whole angle ABF, and 
the sides containing these es are equal, 
each to each, viz. DB, BA respectively equal 
to AB, BF, and therefore by Prop. 4 the base 
AF=base CD. Q.E.D. 


I. Music. 
“Perfect 4th. Imperfect sth. Major 3d. | Minor7th, | Major od. 
2. 


Travellers form a 
Water carried from 









































THIRD YEAR. 
Pupil Teachers at end of Third Year, if apprenticed on, or 
after, 1st May 1878; and Pupil Teachers at end of Fourth 
ear, if apprenticed before that date. 
FIRST PAPER, 
Three hours and a half allowed. 
Arithmetic. 
. MALES, 

1. A gives B £63, 17s. 6d. as payment of a loan and 
interest, at the rate of 3# per cent. The money was lent 3? 
years before. What was the amount of the loan? 

2. A person has } of a ship worth £6600, and insured for 
91°25 per cent. of its real value ; what amount of damage would 
he sustain in case of the ship being lost ? 

3. £825 for *825 of a year at 8°25 per cent. : find simple interest 
and amount. 

4. At what — per yard must cloth be sold to gain 17 per 
cent., if by selling 109 yards of it for £46, 6s, 6d., 8 per cent. 
be gained ? 

5. Divide £10,000 among A, B, C, so that A may have half 
as much again as B, and B a third as much again as C, 


FEMALES, 
1. Find the sum, difference, product, and quotient—the 
greater being divided by the less—of 1°015§ and ‘o1o15. 
2. Find the difference between 64 half guineas and £3°525 ; 
and reduce the result to the decimal of a crown, 
3. Add 54 cwt. to 3°125 qrs.; and reduce the sum to the 
decimal of a ton. 


Grammar. 

1. Words or phrases attached to the nouns of a sentence are 
called enlargements, attached to the verbs they are called 
extensions, Give two examples of each. 

2. ‘ Dost thou so Aunger for my empty chair 

That thou wilt seeds invest thee with mine honours ? 
Stay but a little ; for my cloud of dignity 
Is held from falling with so weak a wind 
That it will quickly drop.’ 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry JV. 

(a) Analyse the last three lines, 

(4) Parse the words in italics. 

(c) Give the meaning of the above ge in your own 
words, explaining, so far as you can, the heores and metaphors. 

3. What are the Latin prepositions that mean out of, from, 
under? Give examples of words in which they occur, pointing 
out the force of the preposition in each case. 


Geography. 
Answer two Questions only ; but ‘Nos, 1 and 2 if you can. 
1. Give notes of a lesson on this sentence :— 
‘All Europeans, who live in Calcutta or Madras, escape to 
the hills, if they can, for the hot season.’ 
Arrange your notes under these heads :— 
: () ‘p © are meant by ‘ Europeans,’ and why are they in 
ndia 
(2) Where are Calcutta and Madras? Describe exactly the 
situation of each. 
(c) What is the hot season, and what are the causes of it ? 
nin” What hills can they go to? Name any places in the 
ills. 
2. Draw a map, showing the courses of the Senegal and the 
Quorra or Niger, and the coast-line between their mouths. 
3. Describe the East Coast of Africa, and the islands opposite 


to it. 
SECOND PAPER. 
One hour allowed for Females, two and a half for Males. 
Euclid. 
[All generally-understood abbreviations for words may be 
used, but not symbols of operations, such as —,-+-, X.] 


1. If a side of any triangle be produced, the exterior angle is 
equal to the two interior and opposite angles; and the { three 








-_ =< _ 





—_——. 


e difference of the angles at the base of any triangle is 
double the angle contained by two lines drawn from the vertex, 
one bisecting the vertical angle, the other perpendicular to the 
base. 

2. Equal triangles upon the same base and upon the same 
side of it, are between the same parallels. 
Point out where the demonstration begins. 


. History. 
+i 1. Explain the relations of Mary Stuart to the thrones of 
Scotla England, and France. 
2. How did Charles 1. regard Parliament? What were the 
| ‘ consequences ? 
= Show the descent of Queen Victoria from James 1. ; and 
citadel the extent of dominion of the two monarchs. 


>> - - 
a <0 eS ee at ewe. 
4 > > 





Penmanship. , 
Write, in large hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, the word 
Versatility. 
Write, in small hand, as a specimen of copy- setting, * Stirred 
up by Dorset, Buckingham, and Morton, he comes. 


Composition. 
Write from memory the substance of the passage read to you 
by the Inspector. 





Algebra. 
1. Simplify a—(6—c)— {6 —(a—c)} —[a— {23 —(a—c)}]; 
and show that 
a+c bte xe 
(a—d)(x—a)  (a—d) es) (x— a) (x —) 


2. Find the G. c. M. of a(J*— é*c*) and b%(ab-+-ac)*, 
3. Solve the equations :— 


(1) 7™ = 0m ‘Sx 9°44. 
5 
_ 20 
(2) * zt aa - 24 
Music, 


A quarter of an hour allowed for this paper. 
Complete the following (by inserting the necessary sharps 
or flats) as a descending and ascending diatonic minor scale of 
G (Sol), Mark the places of the semitones :-— 


——— = eee 





2. Write a measure, of rests only, in each of the kinds of 
time indicated by the following signatures ;— 


3. Write over each of the following the name of the major 


scale, and under each that of the minor scale of which it is the 
signature :— 


ANSWERS.—THIRD YEAR. 














Arithmetic. 
MALEs. 
1. Interest of £100 for 332 rs 32 per cent. 
= 100% 39X39 , 
: — Slates 
". Ulfyly : 10033 £633 : £56, 
».,, 5825 100. sur 
that is, 6 7 ry 
R 16 100 x §11 
| iBas x8 = £56. Ans, 


2. Since 8°75 per cent. is lost, therefore 
100 8°75 3: £6690 : £577, 10s. 
4 of £577, 103.= £82, 10s, Ans. 
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4g angles of every triangle are together equal to two right 3. Interest = _ £825 x Lak x 8°25 =As6-1s60 


£ 
= intcrest= £56 ; ote 
825 0 © 


*, amount= £881 3 of}. Ans. 


4. 109 cost £46, 6s. 6d. 
a 8s. 6d. 

















108 : 117 :: 8s. 6d. : Qs, 2$d. Ans, 
5. To avoid fractions, suppose C has 3 shares ; 
mee BD «2 ow 
” ”” 
Total, 13 shares. 
~~ ee 138. 10,0. Ans. 
» Yon ” 18. gt ” 
” IS" ” re. 7S. ved. ” 
FEMALES, 
I. (1) (2) 
Sum, Difference 
1015 1015 
"OIOIS O05 
1'02515. Ans, 10485. Ans. 
(3) (4) 
Product, Quotient. 
Tors "OROIS Deve 1co. Anis. 
*OIOIS rors 
5075 
1015 
1015 
“01030225. Ans. 
Zs. d. 
2. 64 half-guineas=3 8 3 
, 3°525 =310 6 
Difference== 2 3 
Reducing 2s. 3d. to the decimal of §s. 
= 4h. = “45. Ans. 
_ 54 cwts. = 22 qrs., 


and 3°125 qrs, + 22 qrs. = 25°125 qrs., 
which reduced to the decimal of a ton oN 


12 
: = 733 g rs. = “3140625. Ans. 
Grammar. 
EXAMPLES OF ENLARGEMENTS, 


1, (1) Zhe gucenly form is shattered. 
(2) The sound of the hunters’ horns is heard, 


EXAMPLES OF EXTENSIONS, 


(1) Sweet7y smiled the morn. 
(2) The baron died i his chaméber dull. 






































2. (@) 

Sentence on Subject, | Predi- Com Exten- 
, den: v cate. | Ps, | sions. 
Ae: (1) #4 te eal (thou) | stay but a 
Stay but alittle. (Principal.) | little 
(time). 

(2) 

For my cloud of dignity is } for | is from} with so 
held from falling with so cloud | held |fall-| weak a 
weak a wind. - (Adverdial of ing | wind 
of cause subord, to (1).) dignity (man- 

ur). 

That it will quickly drop,/that) it will | ... jquickly 
ay, of consequence to drop (time). 
2). | 





(6) Hunger—pres. inf. reg. intrans. verb fo hunger. 
dost liege, any form, 2d pers. sing. pres. indic. agr, 
with tho 
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needs —adv. mod. invest. 

invest—-pres. inf. reg. trans. verb /o invest. 

wilt invest—2d pers. sing. fut. indic. agr, with shou. 

stay—reg. intrans. verb, imper. mood, 2d pers, agr. with 

subj. thou, 

falling—irreg. intrans. verb (fall, fell, fallen), pres. part., 

gov. by from. 

that—conj. connect. subord. clause with principal. 

(c) Are you so anxious to get possession of my position that 
you are already considering yourself entitled to the honours 
which belong to me? Have patience a short time longer, for 
I shall soon be obliged to lay aside my authority for want of 
supporters. 

Notes. —‘ Hunger for my chair’—a metaphorical expression 
taken from the anxiety of a hungry person to get food. 

*Chair’—metonymy for ‘office;’ a similar expression to 
‘ desiring the throne ’—that is, ‘ wishing to be king.’ 

‘Invest thee with mine honour’—a metaphor taken from the 
ceremony of clothing a person in robes of office. 

‘For my cloud of dignity,’ etc.—a metaphor taken from the 
fact that the clouds are supported by the atmosphere, which 
carries them until they become too dense, when they descend 
as rain. 

‘Stay but a little’—an implied metaphor, equal to ‘Control 
yourself,’ 
e-ject, to cast out of. 
ex-tract, to draw out of. 

a-vert, to turn from. 
a, ab, abs ,, from, as ab-duct, to lead from. 
aés-tract, to draw from, 
sub-way, a road under, 
sub-tract, to draw from under. 


3. eorex means oul of, as 


sub 9) under, as 


Geography. 

1. See same question answered in Geography of * Second Year.’ 

3. The east coast of Africa extends in a north-easterly direc- 
tion from De/agoa Bay to the Gulf of Aden. The principal 
projections occur at C. Corrientes, the town of Mosambique, 
C. Delgado, and C. Guardafui, The openings in the coast are 
Sofala Bay and the Bight of Zanzibar. The coast is alluvial, 
with mountains in the interior, The only river of any im- 
portance is the Zamdesi. The political divisions are Sofa/a, 
Mozambique, Zanzibar, Ajan, and Somali. The towns on the 
coast are /nhambane, Sofala, Quilamane, Mozambique, Zanailar 
on an island, and Magadoxa. Off the coast is the large island 
of Madagascar, with its capital, Tananarivo, It is a beautiful 
island, with lofty mountains in the interior, and is separated 
from the mainland by the Channel of Mozambique. The other 
islands are Bourbon, ch. town St. Denis; Mauritius, ch. town 
Port Louis (belongs to Britain); Comoro Jsles, north of Mada- 
gascar; Socotra, isle near C, Guardafui; the Seychelles and 
Amirante Islands belong to Britain, and lie out in the Indian 
Ocean, opposite Zanzibar. 

Euclid. 

1. Prop. 31, Book I. 

Rider.—Let ABC be a triangle. From B let fall the per- 
»endicular BD, and bisect the angle ABC by the straight line 
3E. Then the difference of the 
angles BAC, ACB shall be equal 
to twice the angle DBE. Now, 
since the angles DAB, ABD are 
together equal to a right angle, and 
that DCB, GBD are also equal to 
a right angle; .*. DAB, ABD are 
equal to the angles DCB, DBC 
taken together. Add DBE to these 
equals, and then the angles DAB, c 
ABD, DBE =angles DCB, DBC, DBE taken together, or 
DA’, ABD, DBE together = angles DCB, CBE, and twice 
angle DBE. But ABD, DBE together= half angle ABC 
= CBE; .*. the remaining angle DAB = angle DCB and twice 


DBE-— that is, the angle DAB is greater than DCB by twice 
the angle DBE. Q.E.D, 


2. Prop. 39, Book 1, 


History. 

_1. Mary Stuart, daughter of James v, of Scotland, succeeded 
him as Queen of Scots. She wes the grand-niece of Henry 
Vill., and, setting Elizabeth aside, she fad the best claim to 
the throne of England. As the wife of Francis 11. she was 
Queen of France. 

VOL. L. 





2. Charles 1. regarded Parliament merely as an assembly at 
his service for raising money, His own words respecting Pav- 
liament were: ‘Parliaments are altogether in my power for 
their calling, sitting, and dissolution; and therefore as I find 
the fruit of them to be or evil, they are to continue or not 
to be.’ His obstinacy led to civil war, and to his own execution 
(1649). 

3. The descent of Queen Victoria from James I. is best seen 
from the following genealogical table :— 


| 


Ernest Augustus, 
King of Hanover. 


Edward, 


Duke of Kent, 
| 
Victoria, 4. 1819, 


m. Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 


Charlotte of Mecklenburg Strelitz. 


, Prince of Wales. 
William rv. 


m. Caroline of Anspach. 


Son Frederick 


m, Sophia of Zell. 
Son George HI. #7. 


Son George II. 





2. Ernest Augustus, Elector of Hanover. 


George Iv. 


m. Elector Palatine. 
Son George I. 


Daughter Sophia m 


| 
o 
E 
_ 
co 
2 
not 
7) 
3 
a 
a 


At the time of pare 1. the British Empire, besides the 
British Isles, included only small portions of the continent of 
North America; but now the British Empire, besides the 
British Isles, includes possessions in Europe with an area of 
120,000 sq. miles ; in India, an area nineteen times that of Great 
Britain ; in Ceylon, an area half that of England; in Australia 
and New Zealand, an area equal to Europe ; in North America, 
an area 30 times that of Great Britain; in the West Indies, 
Honduras, and Guiana, an area exceeding that of Great Britain ; 
in South Afrca, an area four times that of Great Britain; and 
in West Africa, an area equal to half that of England, 


Algebra. 

1. (2) a—(6—c) — {6—ala—c)} —[a — {2 —(a---0)} ] 
=a—b+ce—{b—a+c} —[a— {2b6--a+c}] 
=a—b+c—} site he capand 
=a—b+e—éb + 26—a-+-c=c, Ans. 

(6) Reducing to a common denominator, we get 

(ae) («—6)— (6-6) (~<a) 
4 (a — 6) (x —a) (x — 6) 
_ (ax -+- ex — ab — bc) — (bx + cx —ab—ac) 
h (a — 6) (x —a) (x —d) 
or fox — ab — be — bx — ex + ab+-ac 
(a — 6) (x —a) (x —6) 
= —bxfac—be _ (a—d)x+(a—de 
(a— 6) (x—a) (x —b)  (a—5) (x —a) (x —d) 
= (a—6) (x+<¢) on 
(a — 6) (x — a) (x — 3)’ 


6—¢— 6 








se 
(x—a) (x —by 
2. (1) a(d* — $%c?) = a34*(b' — 2) = alah’) (6+-¢) (6—2). 
(2) P(ab Y—=—a%sVs 2 — b(a*s? i) ; 
and thenseie' tak G. c . ToeG wy oh Od 
c 


and after cancelling by (a — 6) = 
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3 (1) Multiplying by °5, we get 
, 7°t — 34 — ‘4r—4'72. 
By transposing, 7°1 — 4°72= 342, 
2°38=3"4r, 
z=°7. 
(2) Reducing to common denominators, we get 
288 +- 2=294, 


r=, 


Music. 

















| = — — > ff z =— + 
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F Major, A flat Major. 


E Major. 


| = SS 


G Major. 


—— 





D Minor. E Minor. 


F Minor. C sharp Minor. 





FOURTH YEAR. 


Pupil Teachers at end of Fourth Year, if apprenticed on, or 
after, tst May 1878; and Pupil Teachers at end of Fifth Year, 
if apprenticed before that date. 


FIRST PAPER, 
Three hours and a half allowed, 


Arithmetic. 
MALES, 

S. 3 persons rent a piece of land for £60, 10s. The first puts 
in § sheep for 44 months, the second 8 sheep for 5 months, the 
third 9 sheep for 64 months; what share should each pay of 
the rent? 

2. Compare the incomes to be derived from investing £3500 
in the 3} per cents. at 98, and £3995 in the same stock at 99§. 

3. If teas at 2s. od., 3s. 3d., 2s. 4d. respectively be mixed 
in equal quantities, and the mixture be sold at 16 guineas per 
cwt,, what will be the gain or loss per cent. ? 

4. What percentage on &1,000,000,000 is W112 X V/175? 

§. Find two decimal fractions together equal to ;', and such 

that one shall be ,’, of the other. 


FEMALES, 

1, What sam of money will amount to £256, Ios. in 4 years 
at 34 - cent. simple interest ? 

2. Ifa man can travel 198 miles by railway for £2, 9s. 6d., 
how far at the same rate of charge ought he to be carried for 
£8, 0s. 104d. ? 

3. The price of a work which comes out in parts is £2, 
16s, 8d., but if the price of each part were 13d. more than it is, 
the price of the work would be £3, 7s. 6d. How many parts 
are there ? 

4. Divide £11,000 among 4 persons, A, B, C, D, in the 
proportions of 4, 4, 4, and 4. 


Grammar. 


1. ‘And toa pleasant grove I ’gan to, pass 
"Long ere the brighté sun uprisen was ; 
In which were oakés great, straight as a line, 
Under the which the grass, so fresh of hue, 
Was newly sprung; and an eight foot or nine 
Every tree well from his fellow grew, 
With branchés broad, laden with leavés new, 
‘That sprangen out against the sunné sheen ; 
Some very red; and some a glad light green ; 
Which, as me thought, was a right pleasant sight.’ 
Cuaucer, Zhe Flower and the Leaf. 
(a) Notice any points in which the English of the above 
passage differs from modern English. 
(6) How many sentences are there in it, and by what means 
are they connected ? 
(c) Name the particular kind of sentence to which each 
belongs. 
(@) Parse the words in italics. 
2. Give the origin (old English derivation) of the following 


Geography. 
1. Give notes of a lesson on ‘ Central America,’ and illustrate 
it by a map. 
2. Describe fully the Indian Ocean, with the seas, gulfs, and 
bays connected with it, its chief currents and periodical winds. 


SECOND PAPER. 
One hour allowed for Females, two hours and a half for Mazes. 


History. 

1. What families have occupied the throne of England since 
1066, and from what countries did they severally spring ? 

2. Mention the chief foreign possessions of the British Crown, 
and tell when they were severally acquired, 

3. Give some account of the chief manufactures of England. 
Tell in what parts of the kingdom they are now carried on, and 
point out any changes which have taken place in this respect. 

P hip. 

Write, in large hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, the word 
Versatility. 

Write, in small hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, ‘ Stirred 
up by Dorset, Buckingham, and Morton, he comes.’ 


Composition. 


Write an essay on Zhe difference between Trades and Pro- 
Sessions, 


Euclid. 


(The only abbreviation allowed for ‘ the sguare on AB? is ‘ sq. 
on AB,’ and for ‘ the rectangle contained by AB and CD,’ ‘ rect, 
AB, CD.’) 


1. Upon the same base, and on the same side of it, there 
cannot be two triangles that have their sides which are terminated 
in one extremity of the base, equal to one another, and likewise 
those which are terminated in the other extremity. 

2. Ifa straight line be divided into two equal parts, and also 
into two unequal parts ; the rectangle contained by the unequal 
parts, together with the square on the line between the points of 
section, is equal to the square on half the line. 

3. If from the right angle of a right-angled triangle lines be 
drawn to the opposite angles of the square described on the 
hypotenuse, the difference of the squares on these lines is equal 
to the difference of the squares on the two sides of the triangle. 
[Use II. 12.] 


Algebra. 
gx? + 6x7 — 2x —4 


12x35 — 54° -+ 4x—4q 
2. An express train leaves London for Manchester (188 miles) 
at 9 A.M., travelling 40 miles an hour; a slow train leaves 
Manchester for London at 11 A.M., travelling 20 miles an hour ; 
when will they meet ? 
3. Solve the equations :— 

(1) | 7*—16y= 42. 

(5*-+ I7y = 30. 
1 Peo glsé tag 
(2) I—x* 8 I—x 14+ 


1. Reduce to the lowest terms 


Mensuration. 


1, Find the length of a circular arc whose radius is 20 ft. 9 
in., and which contains an angle of 15° 9’. 
2. The sides of a triangle are 13 {t., 15 ft., 18 ft. ; find the 
two parts into which the greatest side is divided by the per- 
pendicular from the opposite angle. 

Music. 

A quarter of an hour allowed for this paper. 

1. Write the upper tetrachord of E (4/7) minor in every form 
with which you are acquainted. Mark the places of the semi- 
tones, and augmented intervals, 
2. Write under each of the following pairs of notes the name 


and quality (major, perfect, diminished, or other) of the interval 
it forms :— 




















words :—ought, must, durst ; and of better, worst, least, cunning. 
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ANSWERS.—-FOURTH YEAR, 
Arithmetic, 
MALES, 


I. : sheep for 44 months = 1 sheep for 224 months. 


5 
64 ” I ” 


4° » 
584s 


12m months. 


9° ” 


Total, 
The proportions are therefore 
121 months : 224 :: £60, 10s. : 
12 ,, +240 ::£60, 10s. : £20, os, Ans. 
121 ,, :584::£60, 10s. : £29, 5s. Ans, 


£98 : £3500:: £34 : £125 = first income. 
£994 : £3995 :: 434 : £140 = second income. 


S. 
1st tea costs 2 
2d 9 3 
3d yy 2 
therefore the 3 Ibs. cost 8 4 when mixed, 
> IIb, costs 2 9$ on an average, 
112 lbs. sell at £16, 16s., or 1 Ib. sells at 3s. 
There is therefore a gain of 2§d. per Ib. ; 
as. ohd. : 2$:: £100 : 8 p. c. gain. 





4. W112 X 175 = 19600 = 140, 


8/1,000,000,000 = 1000. 
The question is, If 1000 gain 140, what will 100 gain? 
1000 : 140 : 100::14. Ans, 


5. 


There are 15 parts in the one number, 
and 1 part in the other, 


or 16 parts in both. 
Therefore 16 : 15:: pg : yg == ‘0625. Ans. 
16: Ut yg.t ghey = 00416. Ans. 


FEMALES, 

t. £100 amounts to £114 in given time and at given rate ; 
therefore £114: £1007: £256, tos. : £225. Ans. 

2. £2, 9s. 6d. : £8, os. 104d. ;: 198 miles. 


3861 X 198 _ i 
7188 6434 miles. Ans, 


3. Price of work = £2 16 8 
13d, more on each part would make the price= £3 7 6 


Difference on whole = £0 10 10 
+’. number of parts KX 13 = 130d., 
130--13=10. Ans, 


20 
” 15 ” 


=},, 


A’s proportion = 4, or 30 sixtieths, 
B’s Be 


12 


77 


<i 
: 4285 
: 2857 
: 2142 
21714 5 8. D's. 


Grammar. 


r 1. (a) In the given lines the following may be noted as 
different from modern English :— 

* "gan; -& in brighté; up joined to risen; é& in oakés; the 
joined to which; an eight foot or nine; accent on second 
syllable of every; well from his fedlow; his its; -és in 
branchés and leaves ; -en accented in Jaden; -en in Sprangen ; 
-¢ in sunné; accent on 4. 


| (10) ‘ Which. was a right 








| 


(é) and (c) may be auswered together, thus :— 

(1) ‘ And toa pleasant a grove I’gati to pass.’ A principal sent, 

(2) ‘Long aso the brighté sun u a nm was.’ Subord, adv. sent, 
modifying (1), connected by /ong ere. 

(3) ‘In which were oakés great (am/) straight.’ Adj. sent, 
qual, grove, connected by in which, 

(4) ‘As a line (és straight)’ Ade, sent. subord. to (3), con- 
nected by as, 

(5) ‘Under the which the grass so fresh of hue was newly 
sprung.’ Adj. sent. subord. to (3), qual. oakés, connected 
by under the which. 

(6) *And (at) an eight foot or nine, every tree well from his 
fellow grew, with branchés broad, laden with leavés new.’ 
A subsrd. sent, connected with the former by and. 

(7) ‘That sprangen out against the sunné sheen.’ Adj. sent, 
subord. to (6), qual. /avés, connected by that. 

(8) ‘Some (were) very red.’ Principal sent., connected by and 
with foregoing sent, 

(9) ‘And some (were) a glad light green.’ 
nected with (8) by and. j 

leasant sight.’ Zgua/ to a principal 

sent, co-ord, with former sentences by amd. 

(11) ‘As me thought.’ Jterjectional, 


(d@) PARSING, 


ere—conjunctive adv., introducing subord. sent. 

uprisen—complete part. of irreg. yerb uprise, uprose, nprisen, 
qual, sus, 

sprung—complete part. of itrez. verb spring, sprang, sprung, 
qual. grass. 

and—co-ordinating copul, conj. 

an—art. indef. or adj. qual. the idiomatic expression eight foot , 
or nine, equal to at a distance of eight or nine fect. 

every—aistrib, adj. qual. free, 

tree—com. noun, neut. sing. nom, subj. of grew. 

well—adv, mod, the phrase from his fellow, 

Srom—prep. gov. fellow. 

Ais—pronom, adj, poss. qual. fellow ( = its), 

Jellow—com. noun, neut, sing. obj. by from. 

grew—intrans, verb irreg. grow, grew, grown, indicative mood, 
past tense, 3d pers. sing. agr. with ¢ree. 

me thought—a species of impers. verb equal to # seemed fo me. 


2. 

ought, though now used as a present, is really the past tense of 
. the verb ‘owe’ in its old sense of ‘have,’ ‘ possess.” 

must—derived from moste, past of O,E. pres. mot. 

durst—is a present as well as a past derived from (dearan), dyrst. . 

better—from O.E. detera (from detan, to grow well). 

worst—from wyrst (weor, a lost positive). 

least—from Jest. 

cunning—from cunnan, to know or be able. 


Principal sent., con- 


Geography. 
I. Nores OF A LESSON ON CENTRAL AMERICA, 


Description and Situation,—Central America consists of a 
long, narrow, and irregular strip stretching from Mexico to the 
narrowest part of the Isthmus of Panama. 

Sise.—About 900 miles long, and from 70 to 350 miles broad. 

Physical Features, —The mountains of three groups—the Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua group, the Costa Rica group, and the 
Guatemala group ; some volcanoes in latter. Centre of country 
a lofty table-land, with a temperate climate ; the coast low, hot, 
and unhealthy, Rivers of little consequence, The soil is very 
fertile. 

Products.—Indigo, cochineal, mahogany, dyc-woods, sugar, 
and oa. , ; , , 

The chief industries are a riculture, mining, and cutti 
mahogany and other woods fis cunatetiie, » es 

Divisions.—Guatemala, San Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Mosquito Coast, Costa Rica, and British Honduras, Zowns. 
—New Guatemala, San Salvador, Leon, San José, and Balize. 

Population.—Nearly three millions, consisting of Indians, 
Spaniards, and a mixed race. 

Government.—Except in British Honduras—a British colony 
—the form of Government is republican, each of the five states 
being independent. 

Religion.—Roman Catholic ; other Churches tolerated. 

Map should be drawn on blackboard. 


2. The Indian Ocean, south of Asia, extends from Africa to 
Australasia, length 4500 miles, breadth 4500 miles, It is cleft 
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3 (1) Multiplying by ‘5, we get 
: 71 — 3*— “4¢=4'72, 
By transposing, 7°1 — 4'72= 3°42, 





2°38=3"4", 
a=*7. 
(2) Reducing to common denominators, we get 
288 + 2=294, 
x=10, 
Music. 
I. 
- — 
a 
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_ FB Major, A flat Major. E Major. G Major. 
[a eed Ee =e 
: D Minor. F Minor. C sharp Minor. E Minor. 





FOURTH YEAR. 


Pupil Teachers at end of Fourth Year, if apprenticed on, or 
after, ist May 1878; and Pupil Teachers at end of Fifth Year, 
if apprenticed before that date. 

FIRST PAPER, 
Three hours and a half allowed, 
Arithmetic. 
MALES, 

1. 3 persons rent a piece of land for £60, 10s. The first puts 
in § sheep for 44 months, the second 8 sheep for § months, the 
third 9 sheep for 64 months; what share should each pay of 
the rent? 

2. Compare the incomes to be derived from investing £3500 
in the 34 per cents. at 98, and £3995 in the same stock at 99§. 

3. If teas at 2s. od., 3s. 3d., 2s. 4d. respectively be mixed 
in equal quantities, and the mixture be sold at 16 guineas per 
cwt,, what will be the gain or loss per cent. ? tan 

4. What percentage on &1,000,000,000 is V112 X V175? 

5. Find two decimal fractions together equal to ,, and such 
that one shall be ,', of the other. 


FEMALES, 

1. What sum of money will amount to £256, ros. in 4 years 
at 34 per cent. simple interest ? 

2. Ifa man can travel 198 miles by railway for £2, 9s. 6d., 
how far at the same rate of charge ought he to be carried for 
£8, Os. 104d. ? 

3. The price of a work which comes out in parts is £2, 
16s, 8d., but if the price of each part were 13d. more than it is, 
the price of the work would be £3, 7s. 6d. How many parts 
are there? 

4. Divide £11,000 among 4 persons, A, B, C, D, in the 
proportions of 4, 4, 4, and 4. 


Grammar. 


1. ‘And toa pleasant grove I 'gan to, pass 
’ Long ere the brighté sun uprisen was ; 
In which were oakés great, straight as a line, 
Under the which the grass, so fresh of hue, 
Was newly sprung ; and an eight foot or nine 
Every tree well from his fellow grew, 
With branchés broad, laden with leavés new, 
‘That sprangen out against the sunné sheen ; 
Some very red; and some a glad light green ; 
Which, as me ¢hought, was a right pleasant sight.’ 
Cuaucer, Zhe Slower and the Leaf. 
(a)-Notice any points in which the English of the above 
passage differs from modern English. 
(6) How many sentences are there in it, and by what means 
are they connected ? ; 
(c) Name the particular kind of sentence to which each 
belongs. 
(@) Parse the words in italics. 
2. Give the origin (old English derivation) of the following 
words :—ought, must, durst ; and of better, worst, least, cunning, 





Geography. 
1. Give notes of a lesson on ‘ Central America,’ and illustrate 
it by a map. 
2. Describe fully the Indian Ocean, with the seas, gulfs, and 
bays connected with it, its chief currents and periodical winds, 


SECOND PAPER. 
One hour allowed for Females, two hours and a half for Males. 


History. 

1. What families have occupied the throne of England since 
1066, and from what countries did they severally spring ? 

2. Mention the chief foreign possessions of the British Crown, 
and tell when they were severally acquired. 

3. Give some account of the chief manufactures of Engitand. 
Tell in what parts of the kingdom they are now carried on, and 
point out any changes which have taken place in this respect. 

Penmanship. 

Write, in large hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, the word 
Versatility. 

Write, in small hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, ‘ Stirred 
up by Dorset, Buckingham, and Morton, he comes.’ 


Composition. 
Write an essay on Zhe difference between Trades and Pro- 
Sessions, 


Euclid. 


(The only abbreviation allowed for ‘ the sguare on AB’ is ‘ sg. 
on AB,’ and for ‘ the rectangle contained by AB and CD,’ ‘ rect, 
AB, CD.’) 

1. Upon the same base, and on the same side of it, there 
cannot be two triangles that have their sides which are terminated 
in one extremity of the base, equal to one another, and likewise 
those which are terminated in the other extremity. 

2. Ifa straight line be divided into two equal parts, and also 
into two unequal parts ; the rectangle contained by the unequal 
parts, together with the square on the line between the points of 
section, is equal to the square on half the line. 

3. If from the right angle of a right-angled triangle lines be 
drawn to the opposite angles of the square described on the 
hypotenuse, the difference of the squares on these lines is equal 
to the difference of the squares on the two sides of the triangle. 
[Use II. 12.] 

Algebra. 


gx? + 6x? — 2x —4 
12x3— 549+ 4z—4 
2. An express train leaves London for Manchester (188 miles) 
at 9 A.M., travelling 40 miles an hour; a slow train leaves 
Manchester for London at 11 A.M., travelling 20 miles an hour ; 
when will they meet ? 
3. Solve the equations :— 
(1) | 7*—16y= 42. 
(5*-+ 177 = 30. 
I Pic's I 


@) ~ as is ite 


1. Reduce to the lowest terms 


Mensuration. 


1. Find the length of a circular arc whose radius is 20 ft. 9 
in., and which contains an angle of 15° 9’. 

2. The sides of a triangle are 13 {t., 15 ft., 18 ft. ; find the 
two parts into which the greatest side is divided by the per- 
pendicular from the opposite angle. 

Music, 
A quarter of an hour allowed for this paper. 

1. Write the upper tetrachord of E (4/7) minor in every form 
with which you are acquainted. Mark the places of the semi- 
tones, and augmented intervals, 

2. Write under each of the following pzirs of notes the name 
and quality (major, perfect, diminished, or other) of the interval 
it forms :— 











3. Write the following, at the same pitch, on the bass stave :— 
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ANSWERS—FOURTH YEAR, 
Arithmetic, 
MALES, 


5 
%? 64 ” 


40 » 
” 584 ” 
Total, 


I. 3 sheep for 44 months = 1 sheep for 224 months. 
9 : ” ion 3 


12r months. 
The proportions are therefore 
121 months : 224 :: £60, tos. : £11, §s. Ans. 
12t ,, :40 ::£60, 10s. : £20, Os, Ans. 
I2I_ ,,  :58$::£60, 10s, : £29, 5s. Ans, 


£98 : £3500:: £34 : £125 = first income. 
£994 : £3995 :: 434 : £140 = second income. 


S. 
Ist tea costs 2-9 
, Pee 
_— =. 2 e 
therefore the 3 Ibs. cost 8 4 when mixed, 
o IIb, costs 2 9 on an average, 
112 lbs. sell at £16, 16s., or 1 lb. sells at 3s. 
There is therefore a gain of 2§d. per lb. 
as. o}d. : 23:2: £100 : 8 p. c. gain. 





4. W112 X 175 = 19600 = 140, 


8 1,000,000,000 = 1000. 
The question is, If 1000 gain 140, what will 100 gain? 
1000 : 140 : 100::14. Ans, 


5. There are 15 parts in the one number, 
and 1 part in the other, 


or 16 parts in both. 
Therefore 16 : 15:: ps : yy = ‘0625. Ans. 
16: I:iyg.t g}y= ‘00416. Ans. 
FEMALES, 


t. £100 amounts to £114 in given time and at given rate ; 
therefore £114.: £100:: £256, tos. : £225. Ans. 


2. £2, 9s. 6d. : £8, os. 104d. ;: 198 miles, 


3861 X 198 
7188 6434 miles. Ans, 


3. Price of work = £2 16 8 
13d. more on each part would make the price= £3 7 6 


Difference on whole = £0 10 10 


+’. number of parts X 13 = 130d., 
130--13=10. Ans. 


A’s proportion 
B’s 


20 ” 


15 
12 


” 


} or 30 sixtieths, 


C’s 


77 ” 


S @e 
24285 14 3%. A’s. 
: 2857. 2 103. B's, 
$2142 17. 14. C’s. 
21714 5 8}. D's. 


Grammar. 


r 1. (a) In the given lines the following may be noted as 
different from modern English :— 


* "gan; -& in brighté; up joined to risen; és in oakés; the 
joined to which; an eight foot or nine; accent on second 
syllable of every; well from his fellow; his=its; +s in 
branchés and leavés ; -en accented in Jaden ; -en in sprangen ; 
-¢ in sunné; accent on 4. 











(6) and (c) may be answered together, thus :— 

(1) ‘ And toa pleasant a grove I’gati to pass.’ 4 principal sent, 
(2) ‘ Long ere the bright® sun u Ls n was.’ Sulord, adv. sent, 
modifying (1), connected by /ong ere. 

(3) ‘In which were oakés great (am/) straight.’ 

qual. grove, connected by in which, 

(4) {As a line (és straight).’ Ade, sent. subord, to (3), con- 
nected by as. 

(5) Under the which the grass so fresh of hue was newly 
sprung.’ Adj. sent. ph aos to (3), qual. cakes, connected 
by under the which. 

(6) *And (at) an eight foot or nine, every tree well from his 
fellow grew, with branchés broad, laden with leavés new.” 
A subsrd. sent. connected with the former by and. 

(7) That sprangen out against the sunné sheen.’ Adj. sent, 
subord. to (6), qual. /avés, connected by that. 

(8) ‘Some (were) very red.’ Principal sent., connected by and 
with foregoing sent. 

(9) ‘ And some (were) a glad light green.’ 
nected with (8) by and. 


Adj. sent, 


Principal sent., con- 


| (10) ‘ Which, was a right pleasant sight.’ gual to a principal 


sent., co-ord, with former sentences by and. 
(11) ‘As me thought.’ Jnterjectional. 


(@) PARSING, 


ere—conjunctive adv., introducing subord, sent, 

uprisen—complete part. of irreg. yerb uprise, uprose, nprisen, 
qual, sz, 

sprung—complete part. of itrez. verb spring, sprang, sprung, 
qual. grass. 

and—co-ordinating copul, conj. 

an—art. indef. or adj. qual. the idiomatic expression eight foot , 
or nine, equal to at a distance of eight or nine fet. 

every—distrib, adj. qual. free, 

tree—com. noun, neut. sing. nom, subj, of grew. 

well—adv. mod, the phrase /rom his fellow, 

Srom—prep. gov. fellow. 

Ais—pronom, adj. poss. qual. fellow ( = its), 

Jellow—com. noun, neut. sing. obj. by from. 

grew—intrans. verb irreg. grow, grew, grown, indicative mood, 
past tense, 3d pers. sing. agr. with ¢ree. 

me thought—a species of impers. verb equal to sé seemed fo me. 


2. 

ought, though now used as a present, is really the past tense of 
. the verb ‘owe’ in its old sense of ‘have,’ ‘ possess.” 

must—derived from moste, past of O,E. pres. mot. 

durst—is a present as well as a past derived from (dearan), dyrst. 

better—from O.E. detera (from detan, to grow well). 

worst—from wyrst (weor, a lost positive). 

least—from Jest. 

cunning—from cunnan, to know or be able. 


Geography. 
I. Nores oF A LESSON ON CENTRAL AMERICA, 


Description and Situation.—Central America consists of a 
long, narrow, and irregular strip stretching from Mexico to the 
narrowest part of the Isthmus of Panama. 

Size.—About 900 miles long, and from 70 to 350 miles broad. 

Physical Features. —The mountains of three groups—the Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua group, the Costa Rica group, and the 
Guatemala group ; some volcanoes in latter. Centre of country 
a lofty table-land, with a temperate climate 5 the coast low, hot, 
and unhealthy, Rivers of little consequence, The soil is very 
fertile. 

Products,—Indigo, cochineal, mahogany, dyc-woods, sugar, 
and cotton. ; , : 

The chief industries are agriculture, mining, and cuiti 
mahogany and other woods as eopectatin ° ” 

Divisions.—Guatemala, San Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Mosquito Coast, Costa Rica, and British Honduras. owns. 
—New Guatemala, San Salvador, Leon, San José, and Balize. 

Population.—Nearly three millions, consisting of Indians, 
Spaniards, and a mixed race. : 

Government.—Except in British Honduras—a British colony 
—the form of Government is republican, each of the five states 
being independent. 

Religion.—Roman Catholic ; other Churches tolerated. 

Map should be drawn on blackboard. 


2. The Indian Ocean, south of Asia, extends from Africa to 


| Australasia, length 4500 miles, breadth 4500 miles, | It is cleft 
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into two parts by India, which parts are called the Arabian Sea 
and the Bay of Bengal. With the former are connected the 
Red Sea, Gulf of Aden, Persian Gulf, Gulf of Oman, Gulf of 
Cutch, and Gulf of Cambay ; with the latter, Gulf of Manaar 
and Gulf of Martaban. Its basin is very important, being the 
whole of India and Burmah, including the great rivers Indus, 
Ganges, Brahmapootra, and Irrawady, as well as the Tigris, 
Euphrates, and the Zambesi. It contains coral reefs and islands. 
Its most striking feature lies in its periodical winds, called mon- 
soons, which are as useful as trade-winds, and have a great effect 
on the climate of India. They blow from east to west from 
November to March, but from April to October from south-west. 
The Indian Ocean is also exposed to tornadoes and to cyclone 
waves. The main current starts from the Bay of Bengal, sweeps 
o- Ceylon and the Seychelles Islands, and between Africa and 

fadagascar to the Cape of Good Hope. There it is suddenly 
checked, and turned to the south-west. 


3. The great manufactures of England are those of woven 
and felted materials, and metals or hardware; and of these cotton, 
wool, and iron are by far the most important. Next in import- 
ance are the manufacture of leather, silk, linen, glass, and 
earthenware. The various manufactures of beer, spirits, soap, 
etc., employ a great number of persons. 

Cotton manufacture has its chief seat in Lancashire, Cheshire, 
and the neighbouring counties. Manchester is the centre. 

Woollen manufacture has its chief seat in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, with Leeds as centre. Broadcloths are made in 
Gloucester and Wilts. Carpets are made in Yorkshire, and at 
Kidderminster. //anne/s are manufactured in Wales, chiefly 
in Montgomeryshire. 

Silk manufacture is carried on in London, and also in Cheshire 
and Lancashire. 

Linen is not very important, but the town of Barnsley, in the 
West Riding, is its chief seat. 

The iron and hardware manufacture has its chief seat in the 
south part of Staffordshire, in Shropshire, Derbyshire, and the 
West Riding of York. 

The “eather manufacture has its chief seat in the counties of 
Northampton and Stafford, and in London. 

tarthenware is made in the north of Stafford, in the district 
called the ‘ Potteries.’ 

Si/k used only to be made at Spitalfields. 
be manufactured only at Worsted in Norfolk, 


Woollen used to 


History. 


1. The families that have occupied the throne of England 
from 1066 are :— 


(1) Norman line from France. 


(2) Plantagenet ,, Anjou in France. 
(3) Lancastrian ,, England. 

(4) Yorkist ” ” 

(5) Tudor ” * 

(6) Stuart »» Scotland, 

(7) Orange »» Holland 

(8) Hanover » Germany. 


2. The chief foreign possessions of the British crown are : 


N. America— 


. Canada, ° , . acquired 1759-60. 
Nova Scotia, , ‘ . - 1760. 
New Brunswick, . : ‘ ee 1784. 
Brit. Columbia, . ‘ ° a. 1758. 
Newfoundland, . ’ : is 1608, 

Australia— 
New S. Wales, , ” 1788. 
Victoria, . : ‘ . Mi 1836. 
S. Australia, ° ” 
W. Australia, , ‘ - is 
land, . : , : os 1859. 
New Zealand, ‘ & hee 1839. 
S. Africa— 
Cape of Good Ilope, : , - 1806. 
Natal, . ‘ . i , ied 1824. 
Mauritius, . ° : i le 1810. 
West Coast Settlements, . s fgg 1631-73. 
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Asia— 

India, . ‘ ° . acquired 1757. 

Ceylon, ° ° ° ° - 1796. 
West Indies and S. America— 

Jamaica, . ° ° ate ten 1655. 

Bahamas, ‘ ° it ale 1629. 

Barbadoes, . ‘ . :. = 1625. 

Trinidad, . ‘ s ° ~ 1787. 

Brit. Guiana, a ‘ . - 1814. 

Honduras, . : . ‘ ae 1670. 
Europe— 

Gibraltar, . ‘ . _ - 1704. 

Malta, . ‘ . t ‘ - 1800. 

Cyprus, . é . : “Se 1878. 

Composition. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN TRADES AND PROFESSIONS. 


In defining the difference between a trade and a profession, it 
may be stated that the former is a handicraft occupation, and the 
latter an occupation depending chiefly on study and learning. 
The professions are acquired by long and laborious application 
at schools and universities, under professors specially eminent 
for their knowledge of certain branches of learning; while a 
trade may be acquired in a workshop or some technical school, 
under practical masters who have gained their skill by experience 
in a special line of business. In the case of a trade a certificate 
of competency is very valuable, and sometimes necessary ; but 
to follow out a profession a diploma of a high order is absolutely 
required. The different kinds of trades are almost innumerable, 
and fall under the general term skilled Jabour. But professions 
are comparatively few on account of the time, labour, and money 
needed for mastering them ; they are almost all comprised under 
these heads, the medical, legai, and clerical professions, which 
are sometimes called briefly the /earned professions. 


Euclid. 


1. Prop. 7, Book 1. 

2. Prop. 5, Book 11. 

3. Let ADEC be a square described on 
the hypotenuse of the triangle ABC, hav- 
ing B a right angle, and join BD, BE. 
Then the difference between the squares 
on BD, DE shall be equal to the difference 
between the squares on BA, BC. 

Through B draw GBF parallel to AC, 
and meeting DA, EF produced in G and | 
F. Then BG, BF are perpendiculars let 2 Ee 
fall from B on the bases DA, EC produced, 
and therefore (by II. 12), 

The square on BE = square on EC, square on CB and twice 
rectangle EC, CF, 

But EC=AD and AG=CTF, being opposite sides of 
parallelograms ; and therefore by substitution, square on BE 

= square on DA, square on CB, and twice rectangle 
DA, AG. 

Now square on BD = square on DA, square on AB, and 
twice rectangle DA, AG; therefore the difference of square 
on BE and square on BD is equal to the difference of square on 
CB and square on AB, 





A a 














Algebra. 


1. Dividing by G. Cc. M. 3x—2, 
the lowest terms = 38 4e+2 
‘ qe a+ 


2. Let x = time in hours. 


But by the time second train starts, the first is So miles on 
the way ; therefore the equation is 


40x + 20x = 108, 
60x = 108, 
x = 1 hour 48 minutes ; 


that is, they meet 1 hour 48 minutes after 11, or 12 minutes to 1. 
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7x — 16y = 42, or 35x— Soy = 210 
5* + 17y = 30, or 35*-++ 119y = 210 


3- (1) 





By subtracting, — y= 


° 
y o Ans, 
Therefore, by substituting o for y, 
35x — 0 = 210, 
x=6, Ans. 


(2) Multiplying both sides of equation by 8(1— x)’, and 
taking care to change signs when the fractions have the negative 
sign, we obtain 


—8—7+72°=8+48r—8+ 8x. 


Transposing, 
7x*-—8x—8x = 8-—-8+8-+7. 


Collecting, 
7x? — 16x = 15, 


or p.~%, = 35, 
7 7 


Completing square, 


216 64__ 105 , 64 _ 169, 
7*t9" ta” 49 


Taking root, 


Mensuration. 


1. Circumference of circle = = 1565 in.; 


249 in. X2 x? 


therefore 360° : 15° 9':: 13 ft. § in. 
or 21600’ : 909’ :: 1565 in. 


909 X 1565 _ 66-96 in. = & 
sony 65°86 in. = 5°488 ft. Ans. 


2. This is readily solved by Euclid 11, 13. 


Let adc be the triangle with sides as 
given. From a let fall perpendicular ad, 
and let x=distance dd. Then square on 
ac -+- 2 rect. cb. bd=square on cd square 
on a, 

Or 15°-+4-2x 18x x= 18? 4+- 137, b 

225 te sgt 169. die 
6x=2 
ce 743 ; 


therefore one part = 7$ ft., and the other=10 ft. 


Music. 






































Publications Received. 


Algebra-- 
(1) Algebraic Difficulties Simplified. 


Arithmetic— 
(1) Sonnenschein & Nesbitt’s Arithmetic. 
Allen. 
(2) Sonnenschein & Nesbitt’s ABC of Arithmetic. Sonnen- 
schein & Allen. 
(3) Class-Book of Mental Arithmetic. Walker & Co. 
(4) Oxford and Cambridge Examination Papers. Stewart. 


Botany— 
(1) Text-Book of Botany. Sonnenschein & Allen. 
(2) Botanical Schedules. Sonnenschein & Allen. 
(3) Plants, etc., by C. Baker. Systematic Bible Teachers’ 
Depot. 


Stewart. 


Sonnenschein & 


Drawing — 
(1) Brown's Freehand Drawing Copies. 
(2) Lewis’s Perspective Drawing Books. 


French— 
(1) De Fivas’ Guide. Lockwood & Co. 
(2) Antoine’s French Verb Book. Hughes. 


Walker & Co, 
Walker & Co, 


Geography— 
(1) Geographical Reader. Standard II. Stewart. 
(2) Royal Relief Atlas. Sonnenschein & Allen, 
(3) Industrial Geographical Primers : Great Britain and Ire- 
land, France, United States. Sonnenschein & Allen. 
(4) Maps illustrative of Czsar’s Gallic War. Sonnenschein 
& All 


en. , 

(5) Elementary Atlas. Walker & Co, 

(6) Slate Paper Projection Atlas. Walker & Co. 

(7) Slate Paper Outline Atlas. Walker & Co. 

(8) Maps illustrative of Casar’s ‘De Bello Gallico.’ 
Handbook. W. & A. K. Johnston, 


With 


History— 
(1) Young Pupil’s Historical Remembrancer. John Heywood. 
(2) Mangnall’'s Historical Questions. Hodder & Stoughton. 


Kindergarten— 

(1) Number Pictures for Nursery Risheupsten, Sonnen- 
schein & Allen. 

(2) Child and Child Nature. Sonnenschein & Allen. 

(3) On the Connection between Kindergarten and School. 
Sonnenschein and Allen. 

(4) Physical Education of Girls. 

(5) The Use of Stories in Kindergarten, 
Allen. 

(6) Wasted Forces. Sonnenschein & Allen. 

(7) Mutter und Kose Lieder. Sonnenschein & Allen. 

(8) Froebel’s System of Education. Sonnenschein & Allen. 


Mental and Moral Science— 
(1) Rylands’ Psychology and Ethics. Sonnenschein & Allen. 
(2) Elementary Notions of Logic. Sonnenschein & Allen. 


Natural History— 
(1) Animals: Their Nature and Use. 
atic Bible Teachers’ Depot. 


Sonnenschein & Allen. 
Sonnenschein & 


By C. Baker. System- 


Physiology— 
(1) Man: His Frame and Wants. By C. Baker. 
Bible Teachers’ Depot. 


Political Economy— 
(1) Social and National Life. 
Bible Teachers’ Depot. 


Systematic 


By C. Baker. Systematic 


School Management— 
(1) Lectures on Teaching. By J. G. Zitch, M.A. 
Wa 


rehouse 
(2) The Teachers’ Handbook. By C. Baker. 
Bible Teachers’ Depot. 


Spelling— 


(1) Spelling and Dictation Manual. Walker & Co. 








Me 
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BEAUTIFUL SPRING, 


Words by GrtorGr BENNETT. 







































Cheer fully. s Music by T, CRAMPTON, | 
. am SS a ee 

Ist Trestr. 4 ——-¥— : : ————— as = ; 
2p Tres.x. -— — — + — = 

1. We're off to the wood-lands a - way, To give the first wel-cometo spring; Our © 

a. The prim-rose is star- ring the meads, And vio-lets are scent-ing the breeze; The 

3 Then come now, and join the glad lays That her-ald the com-ing of spring; Come 
Bass, ie 














ist TREBLE. :8 s :m:l 
2p TREBLE. mim:d:f 
Bass. :d jd:di:d 
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song shall be jo -cund and , And duongh the bine wel - kin shall > 
bright dew-drops spark-le like — beads A-round all the fresh bud-ding trees. The 
wel - come the first hap - py days That sun-shine and me - lo - dy bring. We're 
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sun has shone out once a « gain, The lark sweet-ly car-ols on high ; So we'll 
thrushhas a mad -ri - gal new, The black-bird a sol-o will try; And we'll 
youngand as blitheas the birds, With them a= gay lyr - ic we'll nd: And we'll 
——~- eo 9 —-— = 2 a Se SS SS i> — +— = = —j 
f. G. p cs ’ 
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sing, and we'll sing, and we'll _ sing, beau - tt - ful spring-time is nigh. 
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id 
Beau-ti-ful spring ! Oh, the beau-ti-ful spring-time : i. 


= “pS = SS a ee 
Beau-ti - ful spring ! 
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Publications Rebiewoed. 


Guide to Modern French Conversation. 224 pp. 
18mo, Price 2s. 6d. By V. de Fivas, M.A., 
LL.D. London: Crosby Lockwood & Co, 

This book richly deserves the wide popularity it 
enjoys. Our friends who have not seen it will 
thank us for having drawn their attention to this 
model French vade-mecum, and upon examining it, 
will, we predict, express no surprise that it has 
reached its twenty-ninth edition. To the tens of 
thousands who cross the Channel with but a smatter- 
ing of French, this handy, cheap, clearly-printed, and 
neatly-bound tourist’s companion will prove simply 
invaluable. We need only add that the same practised 
hand which wrote the Grammaire des Grammaires 
has penned the text of this useful little volume. 


Exercises in Algebra, with Answers. 80 pp. 8vo. 
2s. By R. Milburn, M.A. London: Stewart 
& Co. 

Mr. Milburn has in this book collected eight years’ 
(1870-78) questions in Algebra set at the Oxford and 
Cambridge Examinations. The questions are not 
printed in ‘examinations,’ as originally set by the 
examiners, the wiser plan of graduating the exercises 
and classifying them under their respective rules 
having been adopted. The absence of a page of 
‘contents’ detracts from the utility of the book. 
Candidates will find excellent test-work in this 
collection of algebraical examples. 


Mangnall’s Questions. (New edition.) London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 

This is a new and admirably ‘got up’ edition of 
Mangnall’s Questions. No teacher worthy the name, 
and skilled in his craft, would, however, stoop to use 
it. Books of this stamp reduce an otherwise in- 
teresting and ennobling study to mere dry mechanical 
memory-work. ‘The paper, printing, and binding are 
alike excellent. 


Heywood's Young Pupil’s Historical Remembrancer. 
By J. R. Y. , 
No. 1. Prior to the Conquest. 
No. 2, From the Norman Conquest to the Death 
of Richard 111. 
No. 3. From the Accession of Henry vu. to the 
Present Time. 


These memory cards are made up into packets of 
twelve, and published at a shilling. Mr. Heywood 
has done his part thoroughly well; the cards are 
stout, well printed, and enclosed in a neat wrapper. 
We wish we could bestow equal praise on the com- 
piler. On card No. 1 he has put some of the sorriest 
doggerel that we have ever read. This is the sort of 
stuff with which he would have the minds of. our 
youth stored :— 








—_—— —-- + 


* Egbert, the first king of all England, was brave ; 
But it from the Danes he had trouble to save. i 
Ethelwolfe was the second, and he had a son 
Who wanted to take both his kingdom and crown. 
Ethelbald was the third—he did that sad thing, 
Ethelbert was the fourth—our first Christian king. - 


Edmund Ironsides was the fifteenth king ; he ‘ 
Reigned only one year, and was murdered basely.’ 


We need not add another line. 


The Royal Relief Atlas. Price 21s, 
Sonnenschein & Allen. 


’ 

The title of this work, so far as the maps are con- 
cerned, is not a misnomer. If ever atlas deserved 
the title ‘ Royal,’ this does. The embossed maps are 
super), and have the additional merit of not being 
overcrowded with names. ‘To form an accurate idea 
of their rare beauty, they must be seen. The descrip- 
tive letterpress is meagre, and we fear will injure the 
sale of the work. We know Mr. Bevan’s space 
was limited, still, in describing our principal river, he 
could surely have said more than—‘ The Thames in 
its course of 200 miles drains the country between 
the Cotswold Hills and the German Ocean,’ ' We 
suggest that in future editions the text be enlarged, 
printed in smaller type, and arranged in two columns. 
The value of the work-as a book of reference would 
then be greatly enhanced, We trust that when the 
next prize season comes round, the Royal Relief Atlas 
will find its way into many schools. 


The School of Art Drawing Copy-Books. 


Freehand in Six Books, Price 3d. each. By Rev. 
C. J. Brown, B.A. 

Perspective in Four Books, Price 4d. each. By Rev. 
H. Lewis, M.A. . 

Teachers on the outlook for a series of excellent 
Drawing Books should examine the set now before 
us. The careful graduation and suitability of the 
exercises, the sensible advice which accompanies 
each figure, and the excellence of the paper combined 
with the clearness and beauty of the printing, ought 
to command a wide circulation for these attractive- 
looking books. 


Lectures on Teaching. Price 6s. By J. G. Fitch, 
M.A. Cambridge University Press. 

As we intend in a future number to notice this 
book at length, we shall now simply remind our 
readers that Mr. Fitch’s admirable Cambridge lectures 
have been published. It would be impossible to do 


London: 


‘the author justice within the compass of a few lines. 


We strongly recommend every teacher, and all inter- 
ested in practical teaching, to buy this book, A 
manual more helpful to those just entering the pro- 
fession has not, within our recollection, been issued. 
No young man or woman can rise from the perusal 
of it without feeling not only wiser in head, but better 
in heart. 





Huzhes’s Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. New 
edition, in cloth cases. Adopted by the London 
School Board. In six packets for the six Stan- 
dards. Price 1s. per packet. Or complete in 
one vol., for the use of Teachers, 2s. London: 
Joseph Hughes. 





Hughes's Girls’ Model Examinations in Arithmetic. 
New and Revised Edition. ‘The only Cards ever 
issued specially designed for Girls, In six 
packets for the six Standards, Price 1s, per 
packet: London: Joseph Hughes, 

Standard I, is specially adapted for Infant Schools. 








— 
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New Self-Testing Arithmetics. By Thomas Atkins, 
Head Master of St. James’s School, West End, 
Southampton. London: Joseph Hughes. 


Adapted to the very latest requirements of the 
c. 


Atkivs’ Standard Arithmetics. In six books for the 
six Standards, price 1d. each; complete, price 
6d., strongly bound in cloth, to stand school 
wear. Answers to all the Standards, price 6d. 
cloth ; complete Arithmetic, with Answers, price 
ts. cloth. London: Joseph Hughes. 

The arrangement of the sums renders the book 
unsurpassed for— 
(a) Preventing copying. 
(4) Examination purposes. 
(c) Setting Home Lessons. 
The Answers to the first five Standards are self- 
testing. 


A Practical Course of Arithmetic. Adopted by the 
London School Board. By Joseph Hughes, 
F.R.G.S., formerly Principal of Pomfret College ; 
author of ‘Graduated Exercises in Arithmetic,’ 
‘Easy Problems for Young Thinkers,’ etc. 

Standards I. and II., each 1d.; IIL, IV., V., and 
VL, each 2d. May be had in cloth at 1d. per part 
extra, Answers, 6d. each part; complete, with 
Answers, 2s. 6d. London: Joseph Hughes. 


Hughes's Infant-School Arithmetic. Fourth Edition. 
Price 1d.; cloth, 2d. Answers, strongly bound 
in extra cloth, 6d. London: Joseph Hughes. 


This little Manual, which has been expressly written 
for Infants, is the only one of its kind extant. It 
contains a large collection of examples, thoroughly 
suited to the capacities of very young children. 


Several well-known Infant Mistresses have adopted | 


this little book, and speak of it in most gratifying 


terms. 
Arithmetical Tables. 


Langler’s Junior Table Cards. Suitable for Standards 
I, Il, and III. Price 1s. per packet of twenty- 
four. 

Langler’s Senior Table Cards. Suitable for Standards 
IV., V., and VI. Price 1s. per packet of twenty- 
four. 

Hughes's Tables for Infants and Standard J. Price 6d. 

per dozen. London: Joseph Hughes. 

On large stout Cards. One side contains the 
Multiplication Table up to 6 times 12 in very bold 
type, and the other the small letters and figures in 
script. 

The letters are arranged according to their structure. 


Arithmetical Test-Cards. In Stout Thumb Case. 


Atkin’ Standard Examination-Sums (self-testing). 
For the New Scotch and English Codes. In six 
packets for the six Standards, price 1s. per 
packet. On each Card there are “wo examina- 
tions, and in each packet forty different cards, 
with Answers. London: Joseph Hughes. 


The Answers to the first five Standards are self- 
testing. 
Standard VI. consists largely of Examination-Sums 


“recently set by H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 








Atkins’ Arithmetical Examination Papers. For 
Scotch and English Codes. In five packets for 
Standards II., III, 1V., V., and VI. Price 1s. 
per packet. London: Joseph Hughes. 


There are 50 papers (ten varieties of five each) in 
a packet. 
Both sides of the paper are neatly ruled. 


How to Compose and Write Letters. New Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo, 104 pp. Price 1s. cloth. By John 
Taylor, author of Great Lessons from Little 
Things. London: Joseph Hughes. 


Mrs. Gothard’s Lessons on Cookery. Price 2s. 6d., 
extra cloth, gilt lettered. Cheap School Edition, 
well bound, price 1s. London: Joseph Hughes. 


Morrison’s Selections from Addison’s Spectator. 
Neatly bound in cloth. Price 6d. By Thomas 
Morrison, M.A., Rector of the Free Church 
Training College, Glasgow. London: Joseph 
Hughes. 

‘Whoever wishes to attain an English style, familiar 
but not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must 
give his days and nights to the volumes of Addison.’ 
—Dr. JOHNSON. 


Hughes's Elocution for Pupil Teachers. Based upon 
Grammatical Analysis: with Copious Extracts 
from the best Authors. Price 3s. 6d. By W. 
S. Ross, author of Zhe Book of English Litera- 
ture, etc. London: Joseph Hughes. 


M‘Gavin's Poetical Reading Book. For Junior 
Classes. Neatly bound in cloth. Price 6d. 
London : Joseph Hughes. 


The Difficulties of Euclid Simplified. By W. J. 
Dickinson, formerly Normal Master and Lec- 
turer on Euclid and Grammar at the Battersea 
Training College. Price 1s., cloth, London: 
Joseph Hughes. 


The Riders set at the Scholarship and Certificate 
Examinations for one year are worked out in full. _ 

A List of Geometrical Exercises, every one of 
which has been set at either Pupil Teachers’ or other 
Examinations, is appended. 


Hughes's Handbook of Examination Questions. Re- 
enlarged Edition. Set by H.M. I. of Schools. 
Extra cloth. Price 5s. London: Joseph 
Hughes. 


Contains thousands of dond-fide School Examination 
Questions in Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, and 
Analysis—acknowledged the best collection of Ques- 
tions ever issued. The whole of the unrivalled Series, 
with Answers, have just been added; also Lewis's 
Answers to all Standards of Grammar and Geography 
Test Questions. 


A Short and Easy Practical French Verb-Book. 
Price 6d. By Professor Antoine, Lecturer on 
French at the Southlands Training College ; the 
Jews’ College, London; the Royal Normal 
College for the Blind, Upper Nerwood, etc. 
London: Joseph Hughes. 


Will prove of great value in mastering the French 
verbs, the backbone of the language. 
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Recent Lnspection Questions. 
Arithmetic. 
STANDARD lI. 


(2) 859 = (3) 3729 
294 9283 


(1) 679 , 
540 
19 
704 
goo 


STANDARD IL 
From : 
(t) Take + (2) Multiply 56927 by 


(4) Divide 36994 by : en) 

(5) A man had 250 apples. 
6 each to 7 boys. 
left ? 


(3) 3520 
1099 
19078 
20604 
1000 


STANDARD IIL, 


(1) Divide 6 millions 6thousand and six by 516 a 
(2) Add together 6s. 43d. ; £3002, os. 83d. ; g}d.; 
45, 195. ala ; 178. ofd.; £10,764, 18s. odd. ; 
4,964, 17s. 84d. 
t3} Take 42, 16s. o}d. from £ 1000, os. 1d. 
(4) A tailor made a suit of clothes, the cost of which 
was for cloth, £1, 12s. 6d.; thread, 24d. ; buttons, 
1s. 3}d.; wages, 19s. 113d. He sold the suit for 4 
guineas. What profit did he make ? 


STANDARD IV. 

(1) How many minutes in July and August ? 

(2) Reduce 20,000 minutes to weeks. 

(3) Find cost of 13 pieces of cloth, each 60 yards, 
at 1s. 11}d. per yard. 

(4) Reduce 7 miles 2 fur. 219 yds. 2 ft. to feet. 

ts} Reduce 2} furlongs to feet. 

(6) The expenses of an entertainment amounted 
to 5 guineas. Find the profit, if there were sold 329 
tickets at 1d. each, 250 at 3d., and roo at 4d. 

(7) 3 barrels of sugar, each 4 cwt. 3 qrs., are weighed 
into 1 lb. parcels. How many parcels? 

(8) Aclothier bought 57 overcoats at £3, 12s. 6d. 
each. How much did they cost him? 


(9) Divide £19,993, 178. 9}d. by 49. 


STANDARD V, 


(1) A woman bakes 2 stones of flour every 4 days. 
How much flour would she bake in 8 weeks 2 days? 
(2) Find cost of 967 articles at 1s. 7}d. each. 
(3) 7 antimacassars took 6 oz. of wool each. Find 
cost at 5s. 8d. per Ib. : 
(4) Calculate and receipt the following bill :— 
3 stones of flour at 2}d. per Ib. 
16 oz. of cloves at 4s. per Ib. 
2 lbs. of nutmegs at 2 oz. for r}d. 
6 oz. pepper at rs. 4d. per Ib. 


STANDARD VI. 


{1) If 25 men do a piece of work in 24 days of 8 
hours each, how many hours a day would 30 men 
have to work 16 days to do the same? 


| 


(4) 309070408 | 


| 7s. 6d. — 
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ata 
(3) £4, 16s. 1rofd. + 3°25. ‘ ' 
(4) Find the difference between Pt and x 
“ 2 
(5) Find the value of } guinea + } crown + } of 
2 of 2d. 
(6) If 8 oz. cost *5625 of a shilling, what will *75 


| ofa ton cost? 


459 (boys) | 
37 (girls) | 


He sold | 
How many | 





Domestic Economy. 


STAGE 1. 

A. 

1. What do you understand by food? Name the 
three chief offices which food performs. 

2. Describe fully the roasting of a joint of meat. 

3. Describe how soups are made. Do you know 


| how broth is made for a working man and his family? 


. Give a definition of Domestic Economy. 
. What is the best flesh for roasting ? 

. What is best suited for salting ? 

. What are the fattest kinds of food? 


STAGE II. 

A. 

1. Name furniture and utensils for a bedroom, and 
give the prices if you can. 

2. Tell how to scrub a kitchen floor. 

3. What would you purchase if you were asked to 
furnish a kitchen ? 

B. 

1. What is a dust-bin? How could you get rid of 
it in the household? 

2. How would you proceed to light a parlour fire ? 

3. What would you use to take ink out of a table- 
napkin ? 


STAGE III, 


1. How would you warm and ventilate a sick- 
room? d 

2. What is a sprain? How would you dress it? 

3. How would you keep the sick-room quiet ? 


- 0 


Monthly Notes. 


Tue ScHoot Boarp FoR LONDON is the most 
important educational body in London, we may say 
in the world, if its importance be measured by the 
scale of its operations. The estimate of its probable 
expenditure during the year from the 25th of March 
1880 to the 25th of March 1881 has just been put 
into the hands of the members. This estimate gives 
a total for the year of £724,870, being an increase 
on that estimated last year of £71,507. The sum 
of £48,291 will remain as a surplus at the close of 
this year; this being deducted from the sum required 
for the ensuing year, will leave the sum of £676,579 
to be levied by precept. For the current year the 
average attendance of pupils is estimated at 196,704, 
the cost per pupil being 34s. 3d. For the ensuing 
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year it is calculated that the average of pupils will be 
224,014. The Board has resolved to employ an 
additional inspector, which will bring its inspectorial 
staff up to seven, each having the inspection of 
schools containing about 30,000 children. Like the 
House of Commons, the Board has also deemed it 
necessary to effect considerable modification of its 
rules of procedure in order to prevent the obstruction 
of its operations. 


Tue Teacuers’ REGISTRATION Bitt.—This bill, 
which ‘ purports to have been prepared and brought 
in’ by Sir John Lubbock, and which has also on 
the back of it the names of Mr. Playfair and Mr. 
Balfour, is at the present time one of the subjects 
in which educationalists are chiefly interested. The 
bill waits the second reading ; meanwhile it is being 
earnestly studied and discussed by the various educa- 
tional bodies. It was the chief subject of discussion 
at the Annual Conference of the Teachers’ Association, 
which was held in the Theatre of the Society of Arts, 
on Friday, January the 7th. A resolution was passed 
approving of the principle of the bill. But in its 
present form elementary teachers are excluded from 
the proposed registration, and this part of the bill 
was hotly opposed by Mr. Heller and Mr. Grove, on 
the part of the National Union of Elementary Teachers ; 
ultimately a resolution was carried, with but few dis- 
sentients, ‘That elementary teachers be admitted to 
the register.’ The bill was also discussed at the 
January meeting of the Convocation of the University 
of London. ‘The number present, however, was 
unusually small, in consequence of the inclemency of 
the weather. It was therefore agreed that the dis- 
cussion should be adjourned. In the present state 
of business in Parliament there is ‘no chance of an 
opportunity for a second reading being obtained for 
some time. 


Tue ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
PRINCIPALS OF PrRivATE ScHoots was held at 
Anderton’s Hotel on the 11th of January. The 
principal business was the discussion of a paper by 
Mr. J. Stewart on ‘Examination for Secondary Schools.’ 
‘There was a general agreement of opinion that the 


bill about to be brought in by Sir John Lubbock | 


should rhake some arrangement for such examina- 
tions. 


THE annual meetings of two important London 
educational institutions were held during the first 
month of the year—the City of London College, and 
the Birkbeck Institution. The former is doing a 
great work among young men occupying situations in 
the City especially; the other is no less useful to a 
certain extent among the same class, but especially 
among the higher class of artisans. Both institutions 
stand much in need of more commodious premises 
and larger resources, ‘The City of London College 
has secured a site and a portion of the money 
required for this purpose. 


Tue Epucation Cope for the current’ year was 
laid ‘on the table of the House of Commons on 
Thursday the 34 February. No changes have been 
made on that of the past year, except in the article of 
half-timers, which has been modified to meet the re- 
quirements of the Act of last year. The Department 





hope, however, later in the season, to lay on the table 
a minute embodying changes, which will be well con- 
sidered, with a view to simplifying the Code and 
securing the best results, and which they hope to 
introduce into the next year’s Code. 





THE CoLLeGE oF Preceprors held the public 
distribution of prizes and certificates awarded to 
candidates at the Christmas examination, at the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, on Wednesday, 
February the 16th. The Right Hon. Lord Norton 
occupied the chair. The monthly meeting of the 
members was held at the College rooms on the 
evening of the same day, when a paper was read by 
David Nasmith, Esq., L1..B., on ‘Economic Methods 
of ‘Teaching.’ An interesting discussion took place 
after the lecture, 


TEACHERS’ AssociATIONS.—The quarterly meeting 
of the West Lambeth Association was held in 
Gideon Road Board School, on the 5th of February. 
There was a very large attendance. Thirty new mem- 
bers were elected, making the total 230. Business 
connected with the ensuing Conference of the Union 
was transacted, and a resolution was passed affirming 
that ‘ Training colleges should be open to all Queen’s 
scholars fulfilling the Government requirement.’ 
—The quarterly meeting of the Southwark Teachers’ 
Association was held in Webb Street Board School, 
on Saturday the rath February. Business connected 
with the ensuing Conference was transacted. A 
paper was read on ‘ Thrift’ by the Rev. John Sinclair, 
formerly member of the School Board; and Mr. ‘T. 
Heller delivered a short address, pointing out desir- 
able” amendments on the Teachers’ Registration Bill. 
There was a very fair attendance. 


——— Sa 


Engagements for fearch. 


Mar. 1. Gresham Lecture, Rhetoric, . ° - 6pm, 
2. Society of Arts, ‘F ae, Signals for 5 ae 
houses.’ Sir Willi homson, , 8 p.m, 
Gresham Lecture, Rhetoric, . ° - 6pm, 
3. London Institution, ‘ The Production of Elec- 
tricity.’ Professor W. E. Ayrton, - 7pm, 
Gresham Lecture, Rhetoric, . » . 6pm, 


4. Society of Arts, Indian section, ‘The Results 
of British Rule in India.’ J. M. — 78 p.m. 
Gresham Lecture, Rhetoric, . 6 p.m, 

London Institution, ‘Electricity viewed as 

possibly a Mode of Motion.’ Sir William 


omson, . . . + 7 p.m, 

5. Working Men’s College, ‘Dr. Johnson.’ 
Leslie Stephens, M.A., "t% . - Spm 

7. London Institution, ‘ Vulgarisms.’ Mr. E. B. 
Nicholson, . 5 p-m. 

Victoria Institute, « Language, and Theories 
of its Origin.’ R, Brown, F.S.A., » Spm 


First Grade Drawing Examination (about). 


8. Anthropological Institute, —. » Spm 
Society of Arts Examination, Arithmetic. 


g. Society of Arts, ‘Improvements in the Treat- 
ment of Esparto in the Manufacture of 
Paper.’ W. Amot, F.C.S., 8 p.m 
Society of Arts Examination, History, and \ 


Geograph 
The Geological Society of London. © 
(For continuation, see page 44.) 
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MACMILLAN oe C0.'S EDUCATIONAL _ PUBLICATIONS. 





SCIENCE PRIMERS. 
Under the Joint Editorship of 


Professors HUXLEY, ROSCOE, and 
BALFOUR STEWART. 
18mo, Illustrated, each 1s. 
sans ie By Professor HvuXLEy, 
Chemistry. By Professor Roscor, F.R.S. 
With Questions. 
Physics. By Professor B. STEWART, F.R.S. 
With Questions. 
Physical Geography. By Profssor GEIKIF, 
F.R.S. With Questions. 
Geology. By Professor GEIKIE, F.R.S. 
Physiology. By M. Foster, M.D., F.R.S. 
Astronomy. By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 
er. By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.L., 
Logic. By Professor JEVONS, F.R.S. 
Political Economy. By Professor JEVONS, 


*,* Others to follow. 


— — 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE, 


Astronomy. By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. 
With Illustrations, 5s. 6d. Questions, 1s. 6d. 
Botany. By Professor OLIver, F.R.S., 

F.L.S. ith Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 
By Foctionst Roscoe, F.R.S. 

With Illustrations, 4s. 

CHEMICAL PROBLEMS adapted to the 
i. By ProfessorTuHorre. With.Key, 2s. 

Chemistry.—Owens College Junior Course 
or PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By F. 
Jongs. Preface by Professor Roscon. as. 6d. 

Questions on Chemistry. By FRANCcIs 
Jones. 18mo, 3s. 

Deductive and Inductive. By 
Professor Jevons, LL.D., M.A., Ss. 
3s. 6d. 

ogy. By Professor HUXLEY, F.R.S. 
With illustrations, 4s. 6d. Qurstioxs, 1s. 6d. 

PoliticalE conomy, for Beginners. By M. 
G. Fawcett. With Questions, as. 6d. 

By Professor B, STEWART, F.R.S. 
With Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 

Natural ——r =  eY By I. 
se. Part I. PRO- 
PERT OF SoLID AND FLUID 
BOD i. s. 6d.—Part II. SOUND, 
LIGHT, and HEAT, 3s. 6d. 

Physical Geography. By Professor A. 
Getxir, F.R.S. With iiestintions, 4s. 6d. 
Questions, 1s. 6d. 

Class-Book of Geography. By C. B. 
Crark, M.A., F.G.S. With Maps, 3s. 
Sound, An Elementa 
Dr. W. H. Stoxe. Illustrated, 3s. €d. 
Steam. An Elementary Treatise. By 

Joun Perry, B.E, Illustrated, 18mo, 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S READING | 


BOOKS. 


Adapted to the English a Soh Codes. 
und in Cloth 
(48 pp.) 2d. 
Book I. for Standard I. 18mo. 
IL. 18mo. {rg pp. 


Primer. 


18mo. 
(96 pp. 


IIL. 28mo. 
IV. r8mo. 
V. 18mo. (380 pp.) 1s. 
VI. Crown 8vo. (430 pp.) 2s. 
Book VI. is fitted for higher Classes, and as an 
Introduction to English Literatare. 


160 pp. 





| Europe, i = A. 





Treatise on. By | 


, Cameos from 


HISTORY AND LITERA- 
TURE PRIMERS. 
Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


18mo, each 1s. 


Homer. By the Right Hon. W. FE. GLAD- 
STONE. 

English Grammar. By R. Morris, LL.D. 

Rome. By M. CREIGHTON, M.A. With 


Maps, 
Greece. By C. A. Fyrre, M.A. With 


English Literature. By SroprorD BROOKE, 
FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
Greek Ma ntiguities By J. P. MAHAFFY, 
eae Antiquities, By Professor A. 5. 


WILKINs. 
Classical Geography. By H. F. Tozer. 
By GEORGE GrovE, F.R.G.S. 


raphy. 
With Ma 
‘s of Lyrical Poetry. 
By F. T. Patcravs. In Two Parts, each 1s. 
By Professor DOWDEN. 
Philology. By J. Peite, M.A. 
Greek Literature. By Professor JEBB. 
Grammar Exercises. By R. 
Moxris, LL.D., and H. C. Bowrn, M.A. 
France. By C. M. YonGE. With Maps. 
English Composition. By Professor NICHOL. 
*,* Others to follow. 

Primer of ‘Pianoforte - Playing. By 
Fraxxun Taytor. Edited by Georce 
Grove, D.C.L. 18mo, 1s. 

First Principles of Agriculture. By 


Henry Tanner, F.C.S. 18mo, 1s. 


HISTORICAL COURSE, 
Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.O.L. 


General Sketch of European History. 
E. A, Freeman, D.C.L. With Maps, 3s. | 
England. By EpitH T1ompson, With 
Maps, 2s. 6d. 


| Scotland, By MARGARET MACARTHUR. 2s. 


Italy. By W. Hunt, M.A. 3s. 
Germany. By JAMES Sime, M.A. 3s. 
ay I By J. 4 DoyLe. With Maps, 


S. J. PAYNE. 


France. By C. M. Yoncr. With Maps, 
. 6d. 
= *,* Others to follow. 
A Short History of the English People. 
B i: R. Green. Seventy-second Thousand. 
ith Maps, etc,, 8s. 6d, 
Analysis of History, aenet on the 
above. By C.W. A. Tait. 3s. 
from English Mistery, Edited 
by J. R. Green. 3 parts, each 1s, 6d. 
Old English History. By FE. A. FREEMAN, 
D.C.L. With Maps, 6s. 
English History. By C. M. 


Yonce. 4 vols., each 5s. 


| ‘History of England. By M. J. Guest, 


With Maps, 6s. 

A Short Geography of the British Islands. 
By Jomn Richarp Green and Atice Sror- 
ForD Green. With 28 Maps, 3s. 6d. 

A Short History of India, ong ot the 
History of the Three Frontier States of 
Afghanistan, Nepaul, and Burmah. By J. 
Ta.sovs Weeaier. With Mapa, 128. 








MODERN ‘LANGUAGES. 
eee French Course. By EUGENE 


ar First Year, 1s. ; Second Year, 
1s. 6d. ; Third Year, 2s. 6d. 

ve By the same 

ey a First Year, 2s. 6d.; Second Year, 


2s. 6 
sive German Course. By the 
Same. First Year, 1s. 6d. ; Second Year, 2s. 
First Lessons in French. By H. Court- 
nore Bowen, M.A, _1&mo, 15. 
French Dictionary. By G. MASSON. 6s. 
German Di fy Professor WHIT- 
wey and A. Evoreex, 7s. 6d. GER- 
MAN ENGLISH PART, 55. 
Grammar. By Brofessor Wuit- 
NEY. 


4s. €d. 
German Reader. By the Same. 55s. 


ELEMENTARY DIVINITY. 
By Dr. MACLEAR., 
A Class-Book of Old Testament History. 


s. 6d. 
A Class-Book of New Testament History. 
A Giass-Book of the Church Catechism. 


1s. 6d. 
A First Class-Book wi the Catechism. 
With Scouse Proof 
Shilling Book of. ‘Old ‘Testament History. 
AShilline Book of Now Testament History. 


Scripture R for Schools and 

FAMILIES. By C. M. Yonae. vols., 

each 1s. €d. Also, with Comments, each 3s. 6d. 

The Bible in the By Canon 
Westcott, D.D. 18mo, 4s 6d. 

The Book of Prayer, An Elemen- 
tary Introduction to. By 4 Procrer and 
Dr. MAcLEAR. 18mo, as. 

Children’s Treasury of Bi Bible Stories. By 
Mrs. H. Gasxoin. Edited, with Preface, 
by Dr. Macuear. Part 1. OLD TESTA- 
MEN‘, 1s.— Part II. NEWT ESTAMENT, 

s.—Part Il. THE APOSTLES, 1s. 


MACMI LLAN’ 'S COPY- 
BOOKS. 


Published in two sizes, viz. :—(1t) Large 
Post 4to, price 4d. each; (2) Post Oblong, 
price ad. each, 

1. Initiatory Exercises and Sshort 
LeTrerrs. 

*2. Words Consisting of Short Letters. 

*3. Long Letters. With words contain- 
ing Long Letters—Figures. 

*4. Words wend Revising Letters. 

4a. ae Sos Copy-Book. 
For Now 1to4 

*s. Capitals and’ “ghort Half - Text. 
Words beginning with a Capital. 

*6. ae Words, beginning with a 
Capital— Figures. 

"7. Small-Hand a4 and Half-Text,. With 


Capital: d Fi 
*s, Smail-Hand and Half-Text: © With 


a. ercdisinn ona hovising Copy-Book. 


For Nos. 5 to 8. 
Small-Hand Single Headlines— 


Fi . 
small “Hand Single Headlines— 
_Smail-Hand Double Headlines— 
Figures. 
and Arithmetical Ex- 
d Revising Copy-Book. 


For Nos. ay to 12. 
* These numbers may be had with Goodman's 
Patent Sliding Copies. Large Post 4to 
fh rice 6d. each, 


Lo doiagte 





Catalogues of Messrs. Macmillan & Co's Educational and other. Publications 


"nay be obtained on application. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 29 and 30 “Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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) . 10, ituti é Pre ts of Archi- - Mar. 1 Working 3 Men's College, ‘The Gold and Silver 
a iP gy moe ey = “Civilisation,” Mr. > Mines of the World? Mr. G. Phillips Bevan. 
William Morris, . 7 p.m. North Gloucester (Teachers’) Association 
Society of Arts Examination, English and | Annual Meeting. 
Music. 21. London Institution, ‘Fungi.’ Prof. Bentley, 5 p.m. 
Darlington College Annual Meeting. | ’ Candidates for Science and Art Department 
a Sete . apply for admission to sit before March 25. 
u8. Royal Institution, The Language and Litera- Victeria Institute, paper by J F. em 
ture of the Scottish Highlands.’ Professor . Esq, F.R.S . , 8 p.m. 
Blackie, F.R.S.E., ; : Pe p.m. —— 
New Shakespeare Society, ‘The Tempest 22. Anthropological Institute. 
a ML D. Oties Firy.” Brinsley 23. Society of Arts, ‘The Increasing Number of 
wearer ee ’ : | Deaths from Explosions, with an Examina- 
Home and Colonial Teachers’ Meeting, tion of the Causes.’ Cornelius Watford, . 8 p.m. 
» as , e wry . Geological Society of London, ° 8 p.m. 
12. “——— a. ao oo History 8 pm yee Sineisetion of Schools receiving 
eaches, illiam Moore, M.A., of .m. fi d Art Department, 
Dore mya coteie™ Lancashire Saleen bar ‘day (Form 19) i 
achers 4 
24. Society of Arts, plied Chemistry and 
14. London Institution, ‘The Gold and S lver 7 ysics Section, ‘ Re Future Development 
Mines of the World.’ Mr. G. Phillips — 5 p-m. ‘lectrical Appliances.’ Professor Perry, 8 p.m. 
Geographical Society of London, 8.30,, Pn ms Institution, ‘The History of the 
li **Suite.”’ Illustrated Musical Lecture, . 7 p.m. 
\ 1§. Society of Arts, Foreign and Colonial Section, 25. Society of Arts, ‘The Tenure and Cultivation 
$ ~The Loo-Choo Islands." Consul J. A. of Land in India.’ Sir George Campbell, Si 
oo RCSL, . 8 p.m. 
‘ +: Royal Institution, ‘The Weather and Health 
16. A of a Pg eee emmy of Aérated hea Cf London.’ Alexander B wscus, ss a S' 
College of Preceptors, ‘Teaching English M.A., F.R.S.E., . . _ 
Literature in Schools.’ H.C. Boven, Esq. 26. Working Men's College, ‘ Aristotle’s Idea of Ss 
Happiness.’ R. C. MacClymont, M.A., . 8 p.m. 
17. London Institution, ‘The Combination of Manchester District (Teachers’) Union Half. Ss 
Voices with Instruments.’ Dr. W. H. Stone, 7 p.m. yearly Meeting. 
| . : “—" Ss 
18. Royal Institution, ‘Musical Pitch and _ its 28. Geographical Society, 7 2 - 8.30,, 
Determination.” W. IH. Stone, M.D.,  . 8 p.m. 31. Last day for sending in Science Form 119. 
ISBISTER'S COPY BOOKS. 
s 
s 
’ ‘ 7 
FROM THE NEW ‘BLUE BOOK.’ ; 


‘Copy Books are to be found in plenty, but they are too 
often merely a means of pastime, and as such are worse than ’ 
useless. The best I know are those published by Isbister’— 
Mr. Bernays, /uspector for South Durham. 





ee 


PRICE TWOPENCE EACH. 


THE LONDON THE PUBLIC SCHOOL | 
COPY BOOKS. COPY BOOKS. 


is In Twelve Numbers. In Fifteen Numbers, 


‘Simply perfect.’'—ational Schoolmaster. 


*Can scarcely fail to become popular. The models are excellent, and the paper 
exceptionally good.’—Schoolmaster. 








ISBISTER, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 
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New Reading Books for the New Code of 1880. 











THE NATIONAL SOCIETY'S 


READING BOOKS for the SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


(Art. 19, C. 1, of the New Code). 


NEARLILY READY. 


I.—_NEW CODE 


HISTORICAL READING BOOKS 


(ILLUSTRATED). 


Standard II. Introductory Tales from English History. 
96 pp., cloth, price 9d. Now Ready. By Miss YONGE, 
Author of ‘Cameos from English History.’ 


Standard III. The Early History of England till the Death 
of Stephen. 112 pp., cloth, price rs, Now ready. By Miss 
YONGE. 


Standard IV. The History of the Plantagenet Period. 
192 pp., cloth, price rs. 3d. Nowready. By Miss YONGE. 

Standards V. and VI. (in one vol.). The History of Modern 
England from the ‘Time of Henry vil. By Miss YONGE. 

Supplementary Reading Book. A Series of ‘Studies’ or 


‘ Pictures’ of the more important facts of English History from 
the Earliest Times. 


IIL—_NEW CODE 


GEOGRAPHICAL READING BOOKS 


(ILLUSTRATED). 
Standard II. Definitions and Principles, with Practical Illus- 
trations. 112 pp., cloth, price gd. Now ready. 
Standard III. A General View of the World. 
Standard IV. The Geography of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Standard V. Europe. 


Standard VI. 
to the British Empire. 








Outlines of the World, with special reference 





NOW READY. 


IIl.—NEW CODE 
BOTANICAL READING BOOKS 


(ILLUSTRATED). 
By the Rev. A. JOHNSON, M.A., F.L.S, 
Standard II. 


Vegetable Life, illustrated from Plants easily 
met with, 


The more Permanent Organs. t 
Standard III. Vegetable Productions met with in Ordinary 


Life. Plants more or less Injurious to Man, 
Standard IV. 
British Plants. 


Standards V. and VI. (one vol.). The Leading Orders (chiefly 
British), Illustrated by Representative Plants. A General 
View of the Distribution of Vegetable Life. 


The General Structure and Morphology of 


IV..-NEW CODE 
ECONOMY READING BOOKS. 


| 1. The Political Economy Reading Book (for Standards V. 


and VI.) ; being a Series of Easy Readings on the more Elemen- 
tary and Popular Subjects of Political Economy. By R. H. 
INGLIS PALGRAVE, Esq. 


2. The Social Economy Reading Book (for Standards V. 
and VI.) ; being a Series of Easy and Attractive Readings on 
Social Economy. By the Rev. W. L. BLACKLEY. 


NEW NATIONAL READING BOOKS, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Adapted to the most recent requirements of the Code, and suitable also for use in Middle-class 


and Higher Schools. 


The following are now ready :— 


INFANT PRIMER, 

INFANT READER, 
STANDARD ONE, 
STANDARD TWO, . 
STANDARD THREE, ; 
STANDARD FOUR, . é ; 


STANDARDS FIVE and SIX (in One Volume), 
READING SHEETS, 





30 Illustrations, 32 pp., cloth limp, price 24d. 
35 Illustrations, 
48 Illustrations, 
43 Illustrations, 
37 Illustrations, 
36 Illustrations, 288 pp., cloth boards, price 1s. 6d. 


64 pp., cloth limp, price 4d. 
112 pp., cloth boards, price 6d.' 
128 pp., cloth boards, price od. 
192 pp., cloth boards, price 1s. 


} In the Press. 





NATIONAL SOCIETY’S DEPOT, WESTMINSTER, S.iW. 
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SCRIPTURE CARTOONS, TEXTS, AND MAPS. 
FOR THE WALLS AND WINDOWS OF SCHOOL-ROOMS, GLASS-ROOMS, AND NURSERIES. 


For fuller details—Titles, Descriptions, Hlustrations, 


etc.—see.the.‘! List of Illustrated Publications and other 


Appliances for Christian Instruction.” 


BIBLE CARTOONS—BOOK OF DANIEL. 
Now ready. 

No, 1, The Four Wise Children.—‘ As for these four children, God 
‘” gave them knowledge and skill in all learning and wisdom, .. . 
Z 4 the king communed with them.'—DANIEL.i. 17, 19. 

A beautiful picture, in chaste colours, 30 in. by 2o in. 

The Series will consist of Five Cartoons, ¥iz. No .1 as above, and— 

No, 2, Walking in the Midst of the Fire. 

No. 3. The Handwriting on the, Wall. 

No. 4. They found Daniel Praying. 

No. 5. Daniel in the Den of Lions. 


To be issued at short intervals. 


Prices. —2s. 6d. each Cartoon; or 10s. for the Set of Five, if 
ordered with No. 1. 


BIBLE CARTOONS—LIFE OF JESUS. 
Printed in Sepia on a Gold Ground. ‘Twenty-one Subjects 
(27 in. by 23 in.), 1s, each. 

The Last Supper (35 in. by 25 in.), 2s. ‘The Series of Twenty-two 
Cartoons in a Box, ars.; or mounted on Cloth and bound as an 
Album, £2, 2s. Also, in Miniature (44 in. by 34 in.), 8d. per 
dozen; Set of Twenty-one, 1s. 4d.; and with Tinted Mounts 
and Glass (7 in. by 6 in.), ready for hanging, 6d. each ; Set of 
‘Twenty-one in a Box, ros, 


WESLEYAN METHODIST 


2 Ludgate Circus Buildings, E.C.; 
LON 


| 


! 





; ~ “BIBLE CARTOONS—ACTS OF ‘THE APOSTLES. 
Printed in Tints, Six Subjects (30 in. by-a2 in.), 8d. each ; the 
Complete Set, 3s. 6d. 

_ Cartoons Mounted on Strainers and Varnished. | 
Book of Daniel Series—ss. each. £1 the Set of Five Cartoons. 
Life of Jesus Series—3s.. 4d. each. (The Last Supper, 5s.) 
£3 & the Set of Twenty-two Cartoons. 
Acts of the Apostles Series—3s. 4d. each. The Complete Set of 
Six Cartoons, 18s. _ 
ILLUSTRATED READINGS-—LIFE OF JESUS. 

Being the ‘Twenty-one Cartoons printed in Sepia, with a Back- 
ground of Pale Blue, and Readings in the Words of Scripture 
underneath. _ On Strong Cloth, 36 in. by 27 in., 2s. each: the Com- 
plete Set of Twenty-one Readings, £2, Also, with Reading, ready 
for hanging, 2s. 8d. each, or te , 138. 4d. the Set; and on One 
Roller, with an Illustrated Cover, £2, 2s. 

WALL TEXTS AND MAPS. 
Texts on Cloth, in Colours—Banner Texts, 5s. and 2rs.; Ribbon 
Texts, 4s.; Shield Texts, 4s.; Scroll Texts, 1s. 6d. and §5s., etc. 
Wall Texts (Lesson , On Paper, in Colours—ed. each. Any 
Thirteen Texts, 2s.; Set of Fifty-three Texts, 7s. 6d. ; or, bound 
in a Volume, 16s, Also, Mounted on Cloth and Varnished, in 
Ones, ‘Twos, and Threes, with Eyelets, etc., od., 2s., and 3s. 
Wall Maps of Geography—from 4s. Mr. Stanford's 
Comprehensive Map, 7 ft. 9 in. square, 28s. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION: 
2 Castle Street, City Road, E.C., 


DON. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 


WRIGHT & GUY'S STANDARD EDITION OF 
MANGNALL’S 


HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
QUESTIONS. 


BRITISH AND GENERAL BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 
By RICHMAL MANGNALL. 


With aumerous Illustrations by Sir JoHN GILBERT and others. 
z2mo, half bound, price 4s. 6d. 





Le Petit Precepteur ; or, First Steps to French Conversation. By 
F, GRANDINEAU, formerly French Master to Her Majesty the 
Queen, 50 Woodcuts. Forty-eighth Edition. 1s. 6d. cloth. 

Le Petit Grammairien ; or, The Young Beginner's First Steps to 
French Reading. A sequel to ‘Le Petit Précepteur." By T. 
PAGLIARDINI, Head French Master of St. Paul's School, 
London. Fifth Edition. 3s. cloth. 

Der Kleine Lehrer; or, First Steps to German Conversation. On 
the plan of ‘Le Petit Précepteur.’ Fifth Edition. 3s. cloth. 

‘An exceedingly simple and attractive little guide to German.'—School 
and University Magasine. 

A Complete Dictionary to Cssar’s Gallic War. With an Ap- 

ndix of Idioms and Hints on Translation, By A, CREAK, 
{.A.. Fourth Edition, as. 6d. cloth. 
“Will thoroughly stand the test of practical use.'—Schoolbmaster. 


First Lessons in Geography, in Question and Answer. 323d 
Thousand, 1s. 


First Lessons in the History of England, in Question and Answer. 
23d Edition, 15, 


* By far the best little book on English history we have seen for children.’ 
—School Board Chronicle. . a aire os ata 


Pirst Lessons in Astronomy, in Question and Answer. Ninth 
Edition, revised, 15, 





MR. CRAFTS ON BLACKBOARD TEACHING. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d., with numerous I!lustrations. 


Through the Eye to the Heart; or, Plain Uses of the Blackboard, 
and other Verbal and Visible Illustrations. By W. E. Crarts, A.M., 
Author of ‘ The Rescue of Child-soul,’ etc. It contains 130 Blackboard 
Exercises, 92 Object Illustrations, beside Aliegories, Incidents, and other 
Illustrations of Scripture, to the number of 350. ¢ author how 
THOSE WHO HAVE NO POWER TO DRAW elaborate pictures can, by simple 
outlines, by plain printing, and by ordinary —— use either the black- 
board or slate to attract attention, to explain truth, to aid the memory, 
and to make truths clearer and more emphatic. 





The Human Body and its Functions. By H. Sinc.Arr PATERSON, 
M.D. Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

*A great deal of valuable information, p d in a clear and intelligible 
form.'—Scotsman. 
Health Studies. Lectures to Young Men. By H. SINCLAR 

PATERSON, M.D. Just published. - Price 2s. 6d., cloth. 


The Voice and Public Speaking. A Book for all who Read and 





Speak in Public. By J. P. SANDLANDs, M.A. Second 
Edition, enlarged, 3s. 6d. 
Mr. Grapstone, writing to the Author, says:—‘I receive your work 


with great interest and satisfaction. . . . « 
calling public attention to these matters.” 


DR. DAWSON’S POPULAR GEOLOGIOAL WORKS. 
_ ‘Since Hugh Miller's time, no scientific geologist has done more than Prin- 
y Dawson to extend popular interest in this branch of study.'—Leisure 


1. Fossil Men and their Modern ves. An Attempt 
to Illustrate the Characters and Condition of Prehistoric Men 
in Europe by those of the American Races. By J. W. DAwson, 
LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. Forty-four Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 

“We are unable to speak too highly of Professor Dawson's “ Fossil Men.”’ 

—Literary Churchman, 

2. The Story of the Earth and Man. Sixth Edition, Twenty 
Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 

‘A very able and interesting sketch of geological science.'—Sfectator. 

8. The Origin of the World. According to Revelation and 
Science. Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

4. Life’s Dawn on Earth. Being the History of the oldest known 
Fossil.Remains, and their relations to Geological Time and to 
the my we of the Animal Kingdom. Second Thousand, 
numerous I}lustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


am truly glad that you are 
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COLLINS’ SCHOOL SERIES. 





ILLUSTRATED ENGLISH READERS. 


¢@ UPWARDS OF 700,000 HAVE ALREADY BEEN SOLD. 


The Leeds Mercury says :— 


‘The Illustrated. English Readers | 
will at once rank with the best of such | 
books hitherto published.’ 


Primer. Part I. 
Primer. 

Book. 
The Educational Chronicle 


says :— 


* The series is well adapted | to 
requirements of the New Code. 


16 pp., sewed, 
Primer. Part II. 32 pp., sewed, 14d. ; 
Part Ill. 64pp., cloth; . ; 
104 pp., feap. 8vo, cloth, 15 Illusts. nee 
168 pp., fcap. 8vo, cloth, 19 Illusts., . 
200 pp., feap. 8vo, cloth, 17 Iilusts., 
232 pp., feap. 8vo, cloth, 16 Illusts., 
288 pp., fcap. 8vo, cloth, 33 Illusts., 
352 pp., feap. 8vo, cloth, 19 Illusts., . 


° 
x 
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The Schoolmaster says :— 
* The publishers are to be congratu- 
| lated on Phe production of a set of 
Readers in every way suited for 
elementary instruction.' 


| The Educational News says :— 


|  *We heartily commend the series, 
| as forming a noble substructure of a 
sound English education.’ 


cloth, ' 


*," Specimens free, on application, to Head Teachers and Managers. 





TEXT BOOKS FOR 


Advanced English Grammar, for use in Schvols and Colleges, 
with numerous Exercises, systematically arranged, consisting of Extracts 
from Stan Authors. By TxHomas Morrison, M.A., Glasgow. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 200 pp., 2s. 


Text-Book of English Composition, for use of Schools, with 
Exercises. By Tuomas Moraison, M.A., Glasgow. Post 8vo, cloth, 
154 pp., 1s. 6d. 

Handbook of the Analysis of Sentences. By WALTER M‘LEop, 
F.C.P., F.R.G.S. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 147 pp., 1s. 6d. 


Manual of Geography, i Ehgnionl, Political, and Commercial. By 
Wit1aM Lawson, F. With 16 Coloured Maps, 64 Illustrations, 
and a copious Index of 2coo Names. Post 8vo, 448 pp., 3s. éd. 

*One of the best books of its kind. The book is a complete epitome of 
the whole subject.'—School Guardian, 





PUPIL TEACHERS. 


History of the British Empire. With Five Coloured Maps and 
numerous Woodcuts. New Edition, containing sufficient Historical 
Information to ensure a pass in History in connection with the Govern- 
ment, University, or Civil Service Examinations, with Questions and 
copious Index. Post 8vo, aiid Bia 

Arithmetic for Higher and Schools. With i Raataples 
selected from the Government Papers and Public Schools of England. 
By Henry Evers, LL.D. (Kay, gs.) Post 8vo, cloth, 416 -e with 

nswers, 35. 

Mensuratio: aten ont land Geemying. Comprising the Measurement 
of Plane Figures, Hweawaat rage + etc. By Rev. Henry Lewis, 
1 A., Culham Glass iok. ew Edition fos 7 8vo, 85 pp., cloth, 1s. 

e Singing Class Comprising the Theory of Music, with 

Two Hundred Exercises, coer incloding about Sixty Rounds, Clos, Catches, 

etc., all of g pularity. By O. J. Stimpson, Mus, Bac,, Oxon. 

Twesty-coceal Theeenad usand, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 168 pp., rs. 


*," Compiete Catalogue free on application, 





WILLIAM COLLINS, SONS, & CO., LimiTEp. 


LONDON: BRIDEWELL PLACE, EC. 





GLASGOW: 189 STIRLING ROAD. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY W. KENT & CO. 





THE FIVE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FiFTH THOUSAND OF 


INCE & GILBERT’S OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


With Notable Events brought down to December 1876. Price 1s. each, sewed ; 


Outlines of Bible History. sth Thousand. 

Outlines of Scottish History. 4th Thousand. 

Outlines of French History. 42d Thousand. With Notable 
Events brought down to the Close of the Commune, and Map 
of France according to the Convention of 1870. 

Ontlines of Roman History. 16th Thousand. 

Outlines of Grecian History. 11th Thousand. 

Outlines of Technical Knowledge. sth Thousand. 

New Questions on Ince’s Outlines of English History. 
Thousand, 


6th | 


1s. 6d cloth. 


Outlines of Arithmetic. rs. 6d. cloth. 

The Key to the Outlines of Arithmetic. 1s. 
Historical Rhymes for and Girls. 7th Thousand. 
id Index brought down to May 1871. 

1s, clot 

lish History. Eighth Edition, Revised, — and Corrected 
to March 1872 ; with a New Map of England and Wales, New 
Map of the British Isles, Map of england under the Romans, a 
Genealogical Chart, and a Complete Chronological Index from 
B.C, 1116 to A.D, 1872, Crown 8vo, cloth 3s. 6d, 


With 
6d, sewed ; 





DR. BREWER’'S 


A Series of Works for use in Funior Classes in Preparatory and Elementary Schools. 


FIRST BOOKS. 


6d. each, 


200,000 of these Works have already been Sold. 


5. Bible History. 
6, Geography. 
7. Reading and Spelling. 


3. History of Rome. ° | 
4. Grecian History. | 


} « Common Things: I see | 
around me. 
| > Facts and Discoveries. 


1o. Astronomy. 
ir, Ch b 
| 12, Science. 





Dr. Brewer’s Young Tutor. First Series. 
Volume, cloth 3s. 6d. Contains First Books, Numbers 1 fo 6. 


Dr. Brewer’s Guide to Every-day Knowledge. 


Bound in One 


New EDITION. 


. Brewer’s Young Tutor. Sreconp Series. Bound in One 
Volume, cloth gs. 6d. Contains First Books, Numbers 7 to 12. 
One Volume, 18mo, cloth as. 6d. 





Ansted’s Geography. By Professor D; T. ANSTED, M.A., F.R.S., 
Examiner in Physical Geography to the Department of Science 
and Art. Hlustrated with Original Diagrams, Second Edition, 
Revised and Corrected. Cloth 1s, 

Elementary Geography. rth Thousand. Illustrated. Cloth 4d. 

England. By Rev, W. E. LittLewoop. Being a familiar 
Description of the Principal Physical, Social, Commercial, and 
a Features of England and Wales, 11th Thou- 
san Is 

Elementary British History. By Rev. W. E. LitrLewoop. 6d. 

English Grammar, By the Rev. + MEYRICK, M.A, 1s. 6d. 





Our Pirst Grammar. E, A. Davipson, Cloth 1s, 

Our Houses, and What ey are Made of. By Exiis A. Davin- 
son. A useful Series of Object Lessons, describing the 
Materials, Tools, etc., used in Building. With Questions for 
Examination. 1s. 

Our Food. By Erris A. DAvIpson, 
Lessons in Domestic Economy. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo, 1. 

Social Economy. By Professor James E. ‘THOROLD Rocrks, 
M.A. Second Edition. 128 fad ns cloth 1s, 

4 Handy-book on Health, and How to Preserve it. By Dr. 
CAMERON, A Text-book for Junior Classes. Cloth od. 


Supplying E - ageen ary 





W. KENT & CO., 23 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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SCRIPTURE CARTOONS, TEXTS, AND MAPS. 
FOR THE WALLS AND WINDOWS OF SCHOOL-ROOMS; GLASS-ROOMS, AND-NURSERIES. 


For fuller details—Titles, Descriptions, Hlustrations, etc. —see the. ‘‘ List of Illustrated Publications and other 
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Appliances for Christian Instruction.” 


BIBLE CARTOONS—BOQK OF DANIEL. 
Now ready. 
No, 1. The Four Wise Children i 
) them knowledge and’ skill in all learning and wisdom, .. . 
b 4 the king, communed with them.'—DANIEL,i. 17, 19 
A beautiful picture, in chaste colours, 3q in. by 20 in. 


| 
The Series will consist of Five Cartoons, viz. No .1 as above, and— acteAat 


No, 2, Walking in the Midst of the Fire. 
No. 3. The Handwriting on the Wail. 
No, 4. They found Daniel Praying. 
No, 5. Daniel in the Den of Lions. 

To be issued at short intervals. 


Prices. —as. 6d. cach Cartoon; or ros. for the Set of Five, if | 


ordered with No, 1. 


BIBLE CARTOONS—LIFE OF JESUS. 
Printed in Sepia on a Gold Ground. Twenty-one Subjects 
(27 in, by 23 in.), 1s, each. 

The Last Supper (35 in. by 25 in.), 2s. The Series of Twenty-two 
Cartoons ina Box, ats.; or mounted on Cloth and bound as an 
Album, £2, 2s. Also, in Miniature (44 in. by 3} in.), 8d. per 
dozen; Set of Twenty-one, 1s. 4d.; and with Tinted Mounts 
and Glass (7 in. by 6 in.), ready for hanging, 6d..each ; Set of 
‘Twenty-one in a Box, ros, 


WESLEYAN METHODIST 


2 Ludgale Circus Buildings, E.C.; 
LON 


.—* As for these four children, God | 


| Life of Jesus 





BIBLE CARTOONS—ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


Printed in Tints, Six Subjects (30 in. by-a2 in.), 8d. each ; the 


Complete Set, 3s. 6d. 

_ Cartoons Mounted on Strainers and Varnished.; 

Book of Daniel Series—ss. each. &x the Set of Five Cartootis. 
‘ each. (The Last Supper, 5s.) 
s. the Set of Pantes ong : 
@ Apostles Series— 3s. 4d. each. The Complete Set of 
Six Cartoons, 18s. _ 

ILLUSTRATED READINGS-—LIFE OF JESUS. 

Being the Twenty-one Cartoons printed in Sepia, with a Back- 


| ground of Pale Blue, and Readings in the Words of Scripture 


underneath. _ On Strong Cloth, 36 in. by 27 in., 2s. each: the Com- 
lete Set of Twenty-one Readings, £2, Also, with Reading, ready 
or hanging, 2s. 8d. each, or te. 13s. 4d. the Set; and on One 
Roller, with an Illustrated Cover, £2, 2s. 


WALL TEXTS AND MAPS. 


| Texts on Cloth, in Colours—Banner Texts, 5s. and 2rs.; Ribbon 


Texts, 4s.; Shield Texts, 4s.; Scroll Texts, 1s. 6d. and 55., etc. 

Texts Texts), on Paper, in Colours—ed. each. Any 

Thirteen Texts, 2s.; Set of Fifty-three Texts, 7s. 6d. ; or, bound 

in a Volume, 16s, Also, Mounted on Cloth and Varnished, in 
Ones, ‘Twos, and Threes, with Eyelets, etc., od., 2s., and 3s. 

Wall Maps of Geography—from 4s. Mr. Stanford's 


Comprehensive Map, 7 ft. 9 in. square, 28s, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION: 
2 Castle Street, City Road, E.C., 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 


WRIGHT & GUY'S STANDARD EDITION OF 
MANGNALL’S 


HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
QUESTIONS. 


BRITISH AND GENERAL BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 
By RICHMAL MANGNALL. 


With aumerous Illustrations by Sir JoHN GILBERT and others. 
z12mo, half bound, paice 4s. 





Le Petit Precepteur ; or, First Steps to French Conversation. By 
F, GRANDINEAU, formerly French Master to Her Majesty the 
Queen, 50 Woodcuts. Forty-eighth Edition. 1s. 6d. cloth. 

Le Petit Grammairien; or, The Young Beginner's First Steps to 
French Reading. A sequel to ‘Le Petit Précepteur." By T. 
PAGLIARDINI, Head French Master of St. Paul's School, 
London, Fifth Edition. 3s. cloth, 

Der Kleine Lehrer; or, First Steps to German Conversation. On 
the plan of ‘Le Petit Précepteur.’ Fifth Edition. 3s. cloth. 

‘An exceedingly simple and attractive little guide to German.'—School 
and University Magazine. 

A Complete Dictionary to Omsar’s Gallic War. With an Ap- 

ndix of Idioms and Hints on Translation. By A, CREAK, 
1.A.. Fourth Edition. 2s. 6d. cloth. i 
* Will thoroughly stand the test of practical use.’—Schoolmaster, 
First Lessons in Geography, in Question and Answer. 323d 


Thousand, 1s. 
Lessons in the History of England, in Question and Answer. 
23d Edition. 1s, 


* By far the best little book on English history we have seen for children.’ 
— School Board Chronicle. e aaa ad i 


Edition, revised, 13. 


First Lessons in Astronomy, in Question and Answer. Ninth | 





MR. CRAFTS ON BLACKBOARD TEACHING. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d., with numerous I!lustrations. 

Through the Eye to the Heart; or, Plain Uses of the Blackboard, 
and other Verbal and Visible Illustrations. By W. E. Crarts, A.M., 
Author of ‘ The Rescue of Child-soul,’ etc. It contains 130 Blackboard 
Exercises, 92 Object Illustrations, beside Allegories, Incidents, and other 
Illustrations of Scripture, to the number of 350. e author how 
THOSE WHO HAVE NO POWER TO DRAW elaborate pictures can, by simple 
outlines, by plain printing, and by ordinary writing, use either the black- 

or slate to attract attention, to explain truth, to aid the memory, 
and to make truths clearer and more emphatic. 

The Human Body and its Functions. By H. Sinc.Arr PATERSON, 
M.D. Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth, 

* A great deal of valuable information, presented in a clear and intelligible 
form.’—Scotsman. 

Health Studies. Lectures to Young Men. By H. SINCLAR 
PATERSON, M.D. Just published. - Price 2s. 6d., cloth, 

The Voice and Public Speaking. A Book for all who Read and 
Speak in Publi. By J. P. SANDLANDs, M.A. Second 
Edition, enlarged, 3s. 6d. 

Mr. GLapstone, pee | to the Author, says:—‘I receive your work 
with great interest and satisfaction. . . . . Iam trulyglad that you are 
calling public attention to these matters.’ 


DR. DAWSON’S POPULAR GEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


* Since Hugh Miller's time, no scientific geologist has done more than Prin- 
cipal Dawson to extend popular interest in this branch of study.'—Leisure 
our. 


1. Fossil Men and their Modern ives. An Attempt 
to Illustrate the Characters and Condition of Prehistoric Men 
in Europe by those of the American Races. By J. W. DAwson, 
LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. Forty-four Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 

We are unable to speak too highly of Professor Dawson's “ Fossil Men.”’ 

—Literary Churchman. 

2. The Story of the Earth and Man. Sixth Edition, Twenty 
Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 

‘A very able and interesting sketch of geological science.’—Sfectator. 

3. The Origin of the World. According to Revelation and 
Science. Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

4. Life’s Dawn on Earth. Being the History of the oldest known 
Fossil.Remains, and their relations to Geological Time and to 
the aay rel of the Animal Kingdom. Second Thousand, 
numerous Ilustrations, price 7s. 6d. 
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COLLINS’ SCHOOL. SERIES. 


ILLUSTRATED ENGLISH READERS. 


> UPWARDS OF 700,000 HAVE ALREADY BEEN SOLD. 








The Leeds Mercury says :— 

‘The Illustrated, English wl | Primer. Part I. 16 pp., sewed, ; 
will at once rank with the best of such | Primer. Part II. 2 pp., sewed, 1}4. ; cloth, 
books hitherto published.’ | eine Ln A ae III. 64 pp., cloth; 


f 
®& 


The Schoolmaster says :— 
“The publishers are to be congratu- 
| lated on the production of a set of 
Readers in every “Od suited for 
elementary instruction 
| The Educational News says :— 


‘We heartily commend the series, 


~ 104 pp., fea, 8vo, cloth, 15 Illusts. A ; 

Second 168 pp., fcap. 8vo, cloth, 19 Illusts., . 

The Educational Chronicle | Third Book. 200 pp., fcap. 8vo, cloth, 17 Illusts., . 

says :-— Fourth Book. 232 pp., fcap. 8vo, cloth, 16 Illusts., . 

‘The series is well adapted to the Fifth Book. 288 pp., fcap. 8vo, cloth, 33 Illusts., | as forming a noble substructure of a 
requirements of the New Code. Sixth Book. 4352 pp., fcap. 8vo, cloth, 19 Illusts., . sound English education.’ 


*," Specimens free, on application, to Head Teachers and Managers. 


TEXT BOOKS FOR PUPIL TEACHERS. 


Advanced English Grammar, for use in Schvols and Colleges, | History of the British Empire. With Five Coloured Maps and 
with numerous Exercises, systematically arranged, consisting of Extracts numerous Woodcuts. New Edition, containing sufficient Historical 
from Standard Authors. By THomas Morrison, M.A., Glasgow. Information to ensure a pass in History in connection ~_ the Govern- 
Post 8vo, cloth, 200 pp., 2s. ment, University, or Civil Service Examinations, with Questions and 


Text-Book of English Composition, for use of Schools, with copious Index. Post 8vo, cloth, 
Exercises. By THomas Moraison, M.A., Glasgow. Post 8vo, cloth, Arithmetic for Higher and Middle. GlassSchoots, With es 


. se, 64 selected from the Government Papers and Public Schools of 
54 PP-s “ By Henry Evers, LL.D. (Kay, ss.) Post 8vo, cloth, 416 pp., with 
Handbook of the Analysis of Sentences. By WALTER M‘LEop, Answers, 3s. 
F.C.P., F.R.G.S. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 147 pp., 1s. 6d. Mensuration and Land Surveying. Comnpries the eon pose 
of Plane Figures, Circles, Spheres, C etc. By Rev. Henry Lewis, 
Manual of Geography, Physical, Political, and Commercial. By M.A., Culham College.” ew Edition, fcap. 8vo, 85 PP cloth, 1s. 
WiiitaM Lawson, F.R.G. With 16 Coloured Maps, 64 Illustrations, The Singing Class Book. Comprising the Theory of Music, with 
and a copious Index of acoo Names. Post 8vo, 448 PP.» 3%. ¢d, Two Hundred Exercises, including about Sixty Rounds, Glees, Catches, 
‘One of the best books of its kind. The book is a complete epitome of etc., all of grea galery. By O. J. Stimpson, Mus, Bac., Oxon. 
the whole subject.’—School Guardian, Twenty-second "Thousand Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 168 pp., 1s. 


*,” Complete Catalogue free on application, 


WILLIAM COLLINS, SONS, & CO., LimiTEp. 
LONDON: BRIDEWELL PLACE, EO: | GLASGOW: 189 STIRLING Roao. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY W. KENT & CO. 


THE FIVE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIFTH THOUSAND OF 
INCE & GILBERT’S OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
With Notable Events brought down to December 1876. Price 1s. each, sewed ; 1s. 6d cloth. 

Outlines of Bible History. sth Thousand. | Outlines of Arithmetic. rs. 6d. cloth. 
Outlines of Scottish History. 4th Thousand. The Key to the Outlines of Arithmetic. 1s. 
Outlines of French History. 42d Thousand. With Notable | Historical for Boys and Girls. 7th Thousand. With 

Events brought down to the Close of the Commune, and Map 

of France according to the Convention of 1870. 
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Rhymes 
| mei Index brought down to May 1871. 6d. sewed ; 
1s. clot 
Outlines of Roman History. 16th Thousand. _— lish History. Eighth Edition, Rev ised, Enlarged, and Corrected 


Outlines of Grecian History. 11th Thousand. to March 1872; with a New Map of England and Wales, New 
Outlines of Technical Knowledge. sth Thousand. Map of the British Isles, Map of England under the Romans, a 
New Questions on Ince’s Outlines of English History. 6th | Genealogical Chart, and a Complete Chronological Index from 


Thousand, | B.C, 1116 to A.D, 1872, Crown 8vo, cloth 3s. 6d. 


DR. BREWER’S FIRST BOOKS. 


A Series of Works for use in Funior Classes in Preparatory and Elementary Schools, 6d. each, 
200,000 of these Works have already been Sold. 
| 5. Bible History. , - Astronomy. 
| 6, Geography. . Ch a 
| 7. Reading and Spelling. g. Facts and Discoveries. | om Science. 





History. 
History. 


of Rome. 
History. 
Dr. Brewer’s Young Tutor. First Series. Bound in One | Dr. Brewer’s Young Tutor. Seconp Serirs. Bound in One 
Volume, cloth 3s. 6d. Contains First Books, Numbers 1 to 6. Volume, cloth gs. 6d. Contains First Books, Numbers 7 to 12. 
Dr. Brewer's Guide to Every-day Knowledge. New EprtT1on, One Volume, 18mo, cloth as. 6d. 


Ansted’s Geography. By Professor D; T. ANsTED, M.A., F. RS., Our First Grammar. E. A. Davipson, Cloth rs, 
Examiner in Physical Geography to the Department of Science | Our Houses, and What oe are Made of. By Exuis A. Davin- 
and Art. Illustrated with Original Diagrams, Second Edition, son. A _ useful Series of Object Lessons, describing the 
Revised and Corrected. Cloth rs. Materials, ‘Tools, etc., used in Building. With Questions for 

Elementary Geography. r1th Thousand. Illustrated. Cloth 4d. Examination, 1s. 

England. By Rev. W. E. LitTLewoop, Being a familiar | Our Food. By Exrtis A. DAvipson, Supplying Elementary 
Description of the Principal Physical, Social, Commercial, and Lessons in Domestic Economy. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 
Topographical Features of England and Wales, 11th Thou- | Social Economy. By Professor James E. THoroLD RoGrks, 
sand, 1s. M.A. Second Edition. 128 pages, cloth 1s. 

Elementary British History. By Rev. W. E. LirtLewoop. 6d. | A Handy-book on Health, and How to Preserve it. By Dr. 

English Grammar. By the Rev. F, MeyRIcK, M.A. 1s. 6d. CAMERON. A Text-book for Junior Classes. Cloth 9d. 


W. KENT & CO. 23 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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- STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





Attention is respectfully invited to the following eminently useful Series of 
French Class-Books, which have enjoyed an un) dent larity, and 
ghout the United King- 
dom and the Colonies. 


DR. DE FIVAS’ FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS. 


New Grammar of French Grammars. Forty-fourth Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged, 1880. 12mo, bound, 3s. 6d. A Key to the same, 


. 6d, 
New. Guide to Modern French Conversation. Twenty-ninth 
Edition. 1?mo, half bound, as. 6d. 
Beautés des Ecrivains Francais Anciens et Modernes. Fifteenth 
Edition. 12mo, bound, 3s. 6d. 
Twenty-fifth Edition. 


Introduction a la Langue Francaise. 
samo, bound, as. 6d. see 
Le Trésor National; or, Guide to the Translation of English into 
French at Sight. Sixth Edition, samc, bound, 2s.6d, Key to same, 2s. 


CIVIL SERVICE HAND-BOOKS. 


Indispensable for Candidates for Examinations, and adapted for use in 
Schools. 


Dobson.—A Hand-Book of English Literature. By A. H. Dos- 
son, Board of Trade. Second Edition, Revised and Extended. Fcap. 
8vo, 38. 6d , cloth. 

Monkhouse. —The Précis Book; or, Lessons in Accuracy of State- 
ment and Preciseness of Expression, By W. Cosmo Monxkuouss, of the 
Board of Trade. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, as. 6d ,cloth. Key, 2s. 6d. 

Spence..The Civil Service Geography. By the late L. M. D. 
Srence. Revised by T. Gravy, of the Board of Trade. Seventh Edition. 
Woodcuts and Six Maps. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 

White.-The Civi) Service History of England. By F. A. Wuire, 
B.A. Third Edition. Revised by H. A. Donson, of the Board of Trade. 
With Four Maps. as. éd., cloth. 

Yates.—The Civil Service English Grammar. By W. V. YATES. 
Feap., 18. 6d., cloth. 

Motteau.—The Civil Service First French Book, By ACHILLE 
Morrrav. Second Edition, Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. €d., cloth. 
Kry to same, 2s. 6d 

The Civil Service Chronology of History, Art, Literature, and 
Procress. The Continuation by W. D. Hamitton, F.S.A. Feap., 
3s. 6d., cloth. 

The Civil Service Orthography : A Handy Book of English Spell- 
ing. By E.S. H. B. Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. Fcap., 
18. 6d., cloth. 

The Civil Service Book-keeping ; or, Book-keeping no Mystery. 


By an Exreriencev Boox-kerrer. Feap., 1s. 6d., cloth, 





PAYNE’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Select Poetry for Children. Twentieth Edition, With Frontis- 


iece, 18mo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 
Studies in English Poetry. Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo, ss., cloth. 
Studies in English Prose. Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 


LOCKWOOD’S ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SERIES. 
18mo, price 1s. each, strongly bound. 
German Prepositions. By S. GALINDv. 
German Colloquial . By S, GALINDO. 
Outlines of Roman History. By the Rev. B. G. Jonns. 
The German , The Little Scholar's First Step in. By 
Mrs. Fatcx Lepaun. 
» The Little Scholar's First Help in. Containing 
Fifty Tales from Schmid, with Notes. By Mrs. Fatck Lesann. 
Elements of . By the Rev. B.G. Jonns, Revised 
by James Hewitt, F.R.G.S. Enlarged and Corrected. ; 
A Short and Simple History of England. By the Rev. B. G. 
Jouns. ‘Twenty-second Edition. 
The First Book of Poetry. Selected by the Rev. B. G. Jouns. 
The French Language, An Easy and Practical Introduction to. By 
Joun Haas. First Course. 
The French » An Easy and Practical Introduction to. By 
Joun Haas. Second Course. 
*,* The above Two Volumes bound together, 2s. 
Key to the Exercises in the Second Course of the above. 
The Latin Language, An Easy and Praetical Introduction to. By 
A. H. Monteitu. Key to the same. 


THE POCKET ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

32mo, Neatly Printed, Bound in Cloth, Lettered, price 6d. each. 
The Vicar of Wakefield. Scott's Lady of the Lake. 
Goldsmith’s Poetical Works. Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
Falconer’s Shipwreck. Walton's Angler. Two Parts, 18. 
Rasselas. Elizabeth ; or, The Exiles. 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. Cowper's Task. 
Locke on the Understanding. Pope's Essay and Blair's Grave. 
Thomson's Seasons. Gray and Collins. 
Inchbald’s Nature and Art. Gay's Fables 
Bloomfield’s Farmer's Boy. Paul and Virginia. 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 


WEALE’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Comprising Works in History, Philology, English Lan 
and Lirerature, Mopern Evropean Lancuacess, Hesrew, Greek, 
and Latin Crassics, with Notes, etc., of which Complete Lists may be 
had on application. 














CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 





NOW READY, Feap. 8vo, 240 pp., Price 3s. 6d., 


THE QUESTIONS SET AT THE 


Matriculation Examination 


OF THE 


LONDON UNIVERSITY, June 1880, 
WITH FULL ANSWERS. 


Together with Advice to Candidates, Directions for Work, 
List of Books Recommended, etc. 


By WALTER P. WORKMAN, 


First in Honours at the above Examination; First in 
Pure and Applied Mathematics in the Senior Oxford 
Local Examination, May 1878; and First in the 
Senior Cambridge Local Examination, Christmas 
1878. 


MR. HUGHES will send a Copy, post free, on receipt 
of P.O.O. for 3s. 6d. 


—_n_—~— 





JOSEPH HUGHES, 
PILGRIM STREET, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.c. 





TO PUBLISHERS, AUTHORS, ETe. 





Messrs. AUSTING & SONS, 


BOOKBINDERS, 


JOHNSON’S COURT, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.,, 


hated respectfully intimate that they Estimate or 

Contract for every description of WHOLESALE 
CLOTH BINDING (both Plain and Fancy), and that they 
are prepared to execute Large or Small Orders without 
delay, at the Lowest Trade Prices. 


Having been established nearly half a century, they 
can give very satisfactory references if required. 


~” 





A Large Assortment of Ornamental Designs 
\ 


in Stock for Covers. 
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THE OLDEST, LARGEST, AND BEST WEEKLY 
SCHOLASTIC JOURNAL. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER, 


An Educational Newspaper, Review, and School 
Board Record. 


THE ORGAN OF ‘THE N.U.E.T. 


PRICE ONE PENNY, WEEKLY. 





‘THE SCHOOLMASTER’ gives the most complete Reports of Educational 
Proceedings, and each number contains Original Articles by Eminent Teachers’ and 
Educationists. As the Organ of the National Union of Elementary 
Teachers, it records fully the proceedings of that body, and of its affiliated Associa- 
tions. The large and rapidly increasing circulation of ‘ THE SCHOOLMASTER,’ 
which is by far the largest of any educational journal, makes it the best medium for all 
kinds of Scholastic and Educational Advertisements. Published every Friday at noon. 


Post free for 6s, 6d. per annum ; 88, 6a, , for Six Months ; ; 1s, 10d, for Three Months 
‘& advanoe).— 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Teachers requiring Schools—20 words or under . 
Every 12 words additioral . 
Teachers Wanted-—20 words or under 

3 ” 32 ” ” 

64 ” 

Every 10 words additional 
Every other. description of Advertisement—5 lines or under 
Every line additional 
Advertisements over Leader—4 lines" or under 


Om he Ob OOK? 
ooCcooosoaOoR 


Advertisements must be PREPAID, and teach the Office by the first post on THurspay. All inquiries 
relating to them should be sent to the Manager. 

P.O.O. should be made payable at the Flect Street Office, and- Cheques crossed ‘ London and County 
Bank (Holborn Branch),’ to W. SHELLARD LATHAM. 

It is particularly requested that payments be made by P.O.O., rather than in stamps, 





Published by W. SHELLARD LATHAM, for the Educational Newsp per Company (Limited), 
at the Offices, 


14 RED LION. COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, | E.C. 


VOL. I, 
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SPECIAL READING BOOKS 


FOR CODE, 1880, 19, C. 1. 
STEWART'S GEOGRAPHICAL READING BOOKS. 


Standard If. . ‘ 104. 
0 Il. . : ; ; , ‘ ‘ ° . 1s. od, 
a IV. : , ‘ ‘ > . . Is, 6d. 
. m4 t (in One Vol) . ° ° . . 2s, 6d. 
STEWART'S HISTORICAL READING BOOKS. 
Standard Il. . . 104. 
eo Il, . ; ‘ , . ° ‘ ‘ . Is. 04. 
ms = ; : ; , ‘ : ; . Is. 64. 
. vit (in One Vol.) . : ° . 2s. 6d, 
STEWART'S DOMESTIC ECONOMY READIN BOOKS. 
Standard IT . 
ee I, . : : ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ ae "0d. 
= we : . ‘ , ‘ ‘ . . ls. 64 
. a } (in One Vol.) . ° . ° ° - 28. 64 


*.° Any of the above free by post to Elementary Teachers for half 
published price in Stamps or P.O.O. 


THE tea MAGAZINE. 


Being a Journal of Hints and Helps to Elementary Teachers, Pupil 
Teachers, and Training College Students, conducted by F. A 
Sreece, of Stockwell Training College, Author of ‘Oral 


Teaching, and JANE Stoker, Author of ‘ Home Comfort,’ ete, 


Arrangements have been made for the following among other 
Rrapi Domestic Economy. 
WRITING INDUSTRIES AND MANUFAC- 
‘TRACHING | TURES, 
ALGEBRA, CLASSICAL AIbs, 
CHEMISTRY SCRIPTURE. 
GERMAN. | KINDERGARTEN. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
VARAPHRASE AND ANALYSIS. 
Barrisil GkoGRAPHY. 
scholarship Algebra Papers for the last Twelve Years, worked out 
in full as Models, 
Yearly Subscription, free by post, paid in advance, 2s. 6d. ; Half- 
yearly, 1s. 3d. ; sings Copy, by post, 24d. 


NEEDLEWORK. 
Easy LESSONS IN LATIN. 


Recently published, price 1s. 6d., post free, 


ALGEBRAIC FACTORS SIMPLIFIED. 
By A. L. SPARKES, B.A. 


«* This most important part of Algebra is thoroughly and 
learly explained, and every P.T. and sche nlar who is to succeed in 
the Study of Mathematics would save himself much disappointment 
an drudgery by studying this work as soon as he has mastered the 
birst Four Kules. 


Just issued, price 2s., post free, 


ALGEBRAIC DIFFICULTIES SIMPLIFIED. 
By A. L. SPARKES, B.A, 

Being an easy introduction to Algebra for self-taught and other 
Students. ‘The work aims at supplying them with a sufficient 
number of easy and carefully graduated exercises for practice, and 
indicates the best and simplest methods of working them. 


STEWART’S EXTRA SUBJECTS. 


Written expressly for the New Code. 














LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


MATRICULATION. 


A Complete Set of London University Matriculation Papers 
(June 1880), with Specimens of Model Answers. Price 1s., 
post free. 


The London University Matriculation Examination. What to 
Read for it, and How to Read it. By WiLL1AM Dopps, rst 
B.A. Price 2s., post free. 


Complete Guide to the Matriculation Examination in Arithmetic 
and Algebra. By A. L. SPARKEs, B.A., B.Sc. 


This is by far the most complete Guide to the Matriculation 
ever published. Besides a copious selection from papers (with 
answers), extending over thirty years, it contains an amount of 
arithmetical and algebraical matter dealing specially with training 
and preparing the Student for working the special character of papers 
proposed by the London University, Price 3s. 6d., post free. 


Complete Guide to the Mathematics of the Ist B.A. and lst 
B.Sc. Examinations. 


Including a summary of the principal formulz in arithmetic, 
algebra, mensuration, trigonometry, with notes on their proofs ; 
adapted to the present syllabus, and all the more important questions 
given during the last few years, worked out in full, as models of 
answering. Price 7s. 6d., post free. 


Geometrical Deductions, Riders, and Exercises, based upon 
Euclid, Books I.-IV. 


Contains nearly 200 Deductions from Public Examination 
Mathematical Papers worked out in full as examples for the Student; 
and Euclid, Books I-IV. Price 3s. 6d., post free. 


Just issued, price 4s., post free, 


Natural Philosophy, for London University Matriculation. By 
EpWARD B, AVELING, D.Sc. 


This volume is the only book at present issued that deals with 
ail the —_ required for the Matriculation Examination, It will 
now be possible for the Student, in place of reading two or three 
different books, by different authors, to study the whole of the 
subject in one volume and under one guide. ‘The various subjects 
are dealt with in systematic order. In every branch of Natural 
Philosophy many examples are worked out in full as models for the 
Student. At the end of each subsidiary division of the subject, 
further examples are offered for the Student's own solution. At the 





conclusion of the work, many of the questions given at the recent 
Matriculation Examinations are solved, and a large number of Exer- 
cises, ranging over the whole of the subjects dealt with in the book, 
are furnished. 


Price 4s., post free, 


Conic Sections and Co-ordinate Geometry, for Ist B.A. and B.Sc. 
Examinations. With the Principal Formule and Notes on 
their Proofs ; being a Complete Treatise on the latter subject, 
adapted to the present Syllabus. By A. L. SPARKES, B.A. 


Price 7s. 6d., post free, 
Experimental Physics, specially designed for London University 


Science Candidates, also the Preliminary, Scientific, and part 
of Natural Philosophy of B.A, By J. C. Turesu, B.A, 





— : se & ‘ { : 
SUBJECTS. | at Year| ad Year. | 9d Year | ga Your Stewart's School and Anibersity Magazine. 
_ aicadaa Published on the first of every Month. Crown 8vo, 64 pp., in 
Mathematics . : 3a. 3d. 6d. 1s. wrapper. Price 4d. Supplied to any address free by post, for 5s. 
LAtin ae 34. 34. 64 | lls. per annum, paid in advance. 
French . 3d. 8d. 6d. | 1s. One of the aims of above Magazine is to give useful and helpful 
Mechanics : a 3d. 3d. 6d. ls. papers bearing upon the principal Public Examinations, including 
Animal Physiology .| 3d. 3a. 6d. 1s. those of London University, Science and Art Department, South 
Physical Geography 34. 3d. 6d. 1s. Kensington, and the Normal Training Colleges. 
Botany . , | 34. 3d. 6d. 1s. . 
Domestic Economy . 3d. 3d. 6d. 1s. Vols. for 1876, 1877, 1878, 1879, S cloth, gilt lettered, free by post 
for 45. Of. cach, Vol. Sor 1880, 55. 
SS “a Copies post st free for publis! te? rice in Stamps or P.O.O. 








London: W. STEWART & CO., The Holborn Viaduct Steps, E.C. 
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MORRISON & GIBB, 
11 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Printers, Stereotppers, and Paper-rulers, 
BOOK, MAGAZINE, LAW, MUSIC, AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


PRINTERS OF ‘THE EDINBURGH GAZETTE,’ 
Contractors to H.M. Stationery Office for the Printing of the Public Departments in Scotland. 


MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS PRINTED. 





Bi-Weekly— 
THE EDINBURGH GAZETTE. 


Monthly — 
| MONTHLY VISITOR (Circulation, 526,000). 
| THE CHILDREN’s MAGAZINE (Circulation, 44,000). 
Weekly— | UNITED PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE, 
NortTH BRITISH AGRICULTURIST. ScorrisH BAPpTisT MAGAZINE, 
| THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 
THE SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 
THE TEACHERS’ MAGAZINE, 
! EDINBURGH TRAMWAY AND OMNIBUS GUIDE. 


Quarterly— 
EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY. 
FREE CuurRCH REcorD (GAELIC). 


Upwards of 30 New Educational Works have been printed at their Press 
during the year 1880. 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. For the Teacher in the Class and the Parent at Home. 


NEW EDITION, 264 pages—over 700 Lessons, In cloth boards, as., 


By Dr. CORNWELL, F.R.GS. THE SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHER, 


ARITHMETICS. 

The Science of Arithmetic. A Systematic Course of Numerical For Home and School, 
Reg eG TRB. ond JG. Firct, MLA. New and Improved | ,Comtains “a complete Catechism System in Five Grades, and 
Pdition, with Additions. 9s. 64. Gospel Narrative System in Two Grades, of a hundred lessons each, 
Now READY. “ suit am sass, oe —e aoe = moe — ey. and Sun- 

th < euder a day school, in sections of twelve each, for Quarterly Examinations, 

me aie an _ ene Se SN A combining the Standard Catechism in ‘ Hints and Helps,’ with the 
School Arithmetic. 14th Edition. 1s. 6d. Mimpriss System in the Life of our Lord, in his ‘Treasury Harmony." 
Key to School Arithmetic. 4s. 6d. Designed to teach Bible Religion by lessons that all teachers can 
Arithmetic for Beginners; combines simplicity and fulness in teach, children can learn and teach, parents can train by at home, and 
teaching the First Four Rules and Elementary Frasctions. 4th ministers, without study, can at pleasure examine upon, especially 
edition. 1s. quarterly, before parents, teachers, and friends of the school ; and— 


GEOGRAPHIES. 


oe et 67th Edition. 3s. 6d.; or, with 30 Maps on BIBLE VOICES FOR THE YOUNG. 


Geography for Beginners. 47th Edition. 1s.; or, with 48 pp. of PART L, price 1d. and 2d., for parents at home, 
qualinas on 7 for Beginners. 6d. PARTS I, and U., price 3d., for teachers and elder scholars. 


POETRY. A Large Type Edition now ready, Part 1., price 3d., cloth com- 
Select English Poetry for Schools and Families. 16th Edition, | plete, 6d. 

s. 6d. ° 
Poetry for Beginners. A Collection of Short and Easy Poems . A Popular Series for School and Home. 

for Reading and Recitation. 6th Revised Edition. 1s. Just published, new edition, Profusely Illustrated, bright cloth, 
price 1s. each, 








MAPS. 
A School Atlas; consisting of 30 small Maps, in which is found ay 

every place mentioned in the Author's ‘ School Geography.’ 2s. 6d.; or : By the late CHARLES BAKER. 

4s. coloured. ° I, Man, his Frame and Wants. III. Plants, the Earth and Minerals. 
Map-book for Beginners; a Companion Atlas to the ‘Geography | TH. Antmals, their Nature and Uses. | IV. National and Social Life, 

for Beginners,’ consisting of twelve pages of Maps (above seventy large The T book: C icing ” 

_ a. un, SO: oo coloured. * es * Goes te neon eae page yee oe 
oe _ filled in by be qty rwneed a - a complete in ait but the numerous Derivations, Questions for Examination, and ex- 
Book of Map Projections. The Lines of Latitude and Longitude rag Bore gen embodying the foot-notes of former editions. 

only to the above Maps. 15. o ards, 35. 


GRAMMAR. The Scientific Class Book. Being Gradation 1v. of Tue CircLe 
a ~ oan ro a8 Grammar. 57th Edition. 2s. red OF KNOWLEDGE. In twenty-four sections; with 330 Wood 
eather ; or 1s. 9d. cloth. Engravings, clotl ards, 56 e y 
Grammar for Beginners. An Introduction to Allen and Corn- \- eey boards, S90 PP. fap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
well’s School Grammar. 71st Edition. 1s. cloth; 9d. sewed. All the Manuals of Bible History, with Reading Books, etc., 
SPELLING AND COMPOSITION. by the same Author. 
The Young Composer ; or, Progressive Exercises in English Com- References can be given to hundreds of National British and Private 
position. 41st Edition. 1s. 6d. ' | Schools, as well as to many families in which ‘ Circle of Know 
Key to Young Composer, 13th Edition. 43s. | ledge’ is constantly used. . _ “ 
Spelling for Beginners. A Method of teaching Reading and 


Spelling at the same time. 3d Edition. 1s. 





Complete Catalogues on application to 


SIMPKIN & CO.; HAMILTON & CO.; W. KENT & CO. THE SYTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHING DEPOSITORY, 


EpInBURGH: OLIVER & BOYD. | 67 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


- 
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—W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & ALLEN, LONDON. 


Royal Relief Atlas of all Parts of the Earth. Consisting of | 
Thirty-one Maps, Twenty-six of which in Relief. With | 
Physical, Political, and Statistical Descriptions facing each 
Map. Edited by G. Pur_iips Bevan, F.G.S., F.S.S. Royal 
4to, each Map framed in Cardboard Mounts, guarded in a new 
style, and the whole half-bound in one vol., cloth sides, gilt, 21s, 

It has long been felt that it is of incalculable advantage, more 
especially for the young, to render ye instruction as far 
as possible visible, in harmony with the general tendency in all 
branches of education. ‘Through the eye to the mind,’ was the 
maxim of Pestalozzi, and year by year teachers are learning more 
fully to appreciate its truth. 

*Every one should buy the “ Royal Relief Atlas” — it will come as a 
revelation to them.’— 7 ¢eacher. 

Unique in its kind.’—Scotsman. 


Linear Blackboard Maps (Outline), ENGLAND AND WALES, 
4 {t. 9 in. by 4 ft., 16s. Europe, 4 ft. Gin. by 5 ft. 6in., ars. 

* Every teacher illustrates his lessons with sketch maps. This is just what 
is ready to hand on the maps under review. . . . They meet a practical need 
in a practical way. No school should be without them.’— Teacher. 

This series of maps will be rapidly continued. Each map is ac- 
curately and carefully stencilled in broad white outline on the dark 
ground of a specially prepared fabric, the positions of the chief 
towns and their relative sizes being indicated by dots, and the coun- 
ties by dotted lines ; the courses of rivers, ranges of mountains, etc., 
are filled in with chalk by the pupil at command of teacher, and 
subsequently removed with a duster or sponge. 


Prantl (Prof.)—Elementary Text-Book of Botany, for Schools. 
Edited S. H. Vines, D.Se., M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. With 275 Cuts. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s, 

* Will unquestionably take a high place at once. . . . It is with a safe 
= ience that we recommend it as the best book in the English language.’ 

—Nature, 


Botanical Schedules for Class Purposes. Schedule I., FLOWER; 
Schedule II1., LEAF and STEM; in packets of fifty. Each 


packet, royal gtd, 1s. Samples free. 


Wurtz (A.)—Elements of Modern Chemistry. ‘Translated by W. 
H, Greene, M.D, With 132 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, pp. 687, 
cloth, ros. 6d, 

* This book is certainly very refreshing. . . . The author gives prominence 
to ——, and these he develops historically, with great clearness 
and rare felicity of illustration, and he gives just sufficient detail concerning 
chemical manufactures for the ordinary student.'—Nature. 


Ryland (F., M.A.)—-The Student’s Manual of Psychology and 
Exruics. Designed for the London B.A, and B.Se. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

* Asa book for examinations this little work supplies a want and deserves 
success.'—Cambridge Keview. 
* Displays much acute analytical power.’—Scofsman. 


Sonnenschein & Allen’s Industrial Geography Primers 
Edited by G. Puttuirs BevAN, F.G.S., F.S.S. To comprise 
about fifteen volumes, 16mo, cloth boards. Vol. 1., GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 1s.; Vol. 11., FRANCE, 1s.; Vol. 11, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, Is. 

* A happy and useful idea successfully carried out... . They are exceed- 
ingly interesting reading, and well calculated to be of service, not only for 
teaching purposes, but to all, old and young.’—Zimes. 


Elementary Notions of Logic. Being the Logic of the First 





Figure. Designed as Prolegomena to the study of Geometry. 
By ALFRED MILNES, M.A. With forty-one figures. 16mo, 
cloth boards, 1s. 

* A very meritorious work.’—School Guardian. 


Plautus. Tie Captivi or PLautus. Edited, with Notes, by 
FE. A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A, (late Scholar of Univ. Coll. 
Oxon.), together with a Critical Apparatus, a Collation of the 
Vatican and British Museum mss., and an Appendix, consist- 
ing of Notes and Emendations to the whole of Plautus, dis- | 
covered in the handwriting of Richard Bentley, in his copy now 
in the British Museum ; with a facsimile. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Scnoo. Epition. Containing Text, Notes, and Critical | 
Apparatus only. New edition, Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 6d. | 
| 





*We cordially recommend this well-equipped play both to older and 
younger students.’—Safurday Review. 


Causar. Firtken Maps illustrating Casar's ‘GALLIC WAR.’ 
By A. Von KAMPEN, Second edition. With Text. Royal 
4to, cloth, 6s, 

Excellent maps. . . . Will be very useful."—Acadeny. 


A. SONNENSCHEIN’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Science and Art of Arithmetic. By A. SONNENSCHEIN and H. 
A. Nessitt, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. Part 1, fourth edition, 
2s. 6d. Parts 1. 111., second edition, 3s. 6d. Parts 1.-111., 
complete in one Vol., fourth edition, 5s. 6d. Exercises to Part 
1., 18. Exercises to Parts 1, 111., 1s. 3d. Answers to Exercises, 
complete, 1s. 6d. 
*The book is good throughout, . . 
praiseworthy.’—Sfectator. 
ABC of Arithmetic. TEAcHER's Book. Two Parts, each 1s, 
PupiL's Book (Exercises), Two parts, each 4d. 


Tables for Short Division. For the Use of Pupil 
Teachers and Monitors. By A. SONNENSCHEIN. All the 
Tables from 1 to 12 printed on Carbonized Slate,.1s. In 
Polished Rosewood Frame, 1s. 6d. On Carbonized Slate- 
Paper, as r2mo Pocket-Book of 8 pp., 2s. Descriptive Pro- 
Spectus free. 

* Well worthy of the attention of educators.'—School Board Chronicle. 

‘An ingeni pt to minimize the pupil's efforts in learning Short 
Division, and to utilize to the utmost the labour of monitors and teachers.’— 
Educational Guide. 


Number Pictures. For the Nursery and Kindergarten. Fourteen 
Coloured Sheets of Familiar Objects, etc., for teaching the 
rudiments of Numeration. Folio, on roller, 7s. 6d.; also 
mounted on canvass, rollers, and varnished, 16s. 

‘Will do something for even the dullest child, while they can only be a 
delight to the clever one.’—Zducational Chronicle, 


Patent Arithmometer, for enabling the Teacher to render Visible 
and Tangible all the Operations in Arithmetic, from Numera- 
tion to the Squareand Cube Roots. Prospectuses on application. 

SILVER MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


‘A very interesting and complete system of teaching Arithmetic by in 
tuition. . . . Whilst presenting to the pupil an embodiment of men 
images, it exacts from him, at every step, an act of judgment by means of 
comparison and reflection ; and this method, whilst leaving full scope to the 
teacher, leads the pupil through a wide field of discovery, and an endless 
variety of operations. .. . The twelve Number-Pictures, which, from their 
small cost, are within the reach of all teachers, constitute a most vigorous 
and sure means of giving young children a thorough knowledge of all the 
possible operations and combinations of the numbers up to ten, thus laying 
a firm basis for further calculations. ‘These further calculations, up to the 
highest mathematical studies, are facilitated and organized by means of the 
ARITHMOMETER, containing a concrete representation of every number up 
to a million. —Journal Educ. Union. . 

‘The Number-Pictures and the Cube-arrangement, which created such 
talk at the Paris Exhibition, render the acquisition of arithmetic a joyous 
pastime to children.’—Wattehall Review. | ‘ 4 ¢ 

‘In systematically introducing concrete illustrations into all parts of arith- 
metic, Messrs. SONNENSCHEIN and NessiTT are only acting in sympathy with 
R Lng tendency in modern mathematics.'— Professor Henrict, University 
College, London, ‘ 


+ its thoroughness is exceedingly 





Recently Issued, 
A New PAMPHLET BY A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


‘Elementary Education at Home and Abroad.’ Sent Free in 
any quantities for Distribution on application to the Publishers, 


THE KINDERGARTEN. | 


Child and Child-Nature. Contributions to the Understanding of 
Froebel's Educational Theories. By the Baroness MAREN- 
HOLTZ-BuLOW. Second (stereotyped) edition, with ten Wood- 
cuts, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 

‘We may at once say that it is the most readable contribution we have to 
what may be called Kindergarten literature; it is beautifully translated. 
For all teachers there are passages on nearly every page full of suggestion 
and often of beauty.’ —Zeacher. 

The Paradise of Childhood. A Complete Guide to the Kinder- 
garten. By EpwArD WikBE. Third edition, Illustrated by 
75 full-page Plates, 4to, extra cloth, 6s. 

‘Of the test value.’—Schoolmaster. 

‘The inact pasieat of the Kindergarten Handbooks.’— Teacher. 

The Kindergarten: Principles of Froebel’s System. By EmiLy 
SHIRREFF. Second (and cheaper) edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
1s. 4d. 

‘An admirable exposition of the principles.'—Schoolmaster. 


* Thoughtful essays.'—School Guardian. f 
‘We recommend this book to all women; specially to all mothers.’— 


Literary Churchman. 

Kindergarten Publications of W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & 
ALLEN. Full Catalogues on application. 

Prize and Reward Books, Published by W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN 
& ALLEN. Full Illustrated Catalogues on application, 








LONDON: PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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JOHN WHITEHEAD & SON, 


GENERAL AND COMMERCIAL 


Printers, Pookbinders, ad Fithographers, 


TRINITY WORKS, 17 TRINITY STREET, 
LEEDS. 


«ax Every description of School and Commercial Printing executed with care and 
promptitude, and at prices compatible with the best workmanship. 





THE 


Educational News 


(The Organ of the Educational Institute of Scotland), 
PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY, 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


First-class Medium for Scholastic Advertisements. 





PUBLISHING OFFICE— 


ROYAL EXCHANGE, 
297 HIGH STREET, EDINBURGH. 





TO BE HAD IN LONDON FROM 


W. STEWART & CO, 


HOLBORN VIADUCT STEPS, EC.! 





The School Board Chronicle, 


AN EDUCATIONAL RECORD AND REVIEW. 


Established February 1871. 

EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE THREEPENCE. Post Free, 15s. per 
Annum; 7s. 74. for Six Months; 3s. 10d. for Three Months, pai 

in advance. P.O.0.'s should be made payable at the Chief Othoe 





The School Board Chronicle is the accepted organ of the School 
Boards, of which there are about 2000, and the Weekly Chronicle 
of the proceedings of the School Attendance Committees under 
Lord Sandon’'s Act, of which there are about 700. 

The School Board Chronicle contains, every week, a full report of 
the proceedings of the London School Board, and of all the other 
School Boards and School Attendance Committees in England and 
Wales, and discusses every question connected with the working of 
the Elementary Education Acts. 

The School Board Chronicle occupies the position of a ‘Hansard 
to the great educational parliament of the United Kingdom,’ and is 
filed regularly by Subscribers, amongst whom are the President 

ucation Department and other officials, Members of 
ee a ee ee 
School Mistresses and School Masters in Board Schools, - 
bers and Clerks of School Attendance Committees, School 
Attendance Officers, Members and Clerks of Boards of Guar- 
dians, Mayors, Town Clerks, Members of Parliament, and many 
others who are interested in the great. question of National Elemen- 


| Education, 
he number of testimonies constantly received as to the value 
and usefulness of the paper and the high estimation in which it is 
held, proves that it is regarded as a wmecessity by all who hold 
important positions under the operation of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Acts, and who wish to be thoroughly well up in the details of 
its administration, and also by teachers, in order to keep pace 
with the Education movement. 

The School Board Chronicle is a valuable medium for obtaining 
the services of qualified teachers, and also for all Educational and 
Scholastic announcements. 





Terms for Advertisements, and Inquiries, should be made to the Publishers, 
GRANT & CO., 72 to 75 Turnmill Street, London, B.C. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS PUBLISHED BY 
THOMAS MURBY. 


The Schoolroom Chart of Geographical Terms. Comnsist- | Dodd’s Algebra for Beginners. Improved and Enlarged. 


ing of a magnificent pictorial design, illustrating nearly 50 Definitions, Price 10d. : with Answers, 1s. 4d. Also in four parts. Parts I. and 
etc. Designed by F. Rutiey, Esq., H.M. Geol. Survey, and drawn II., 2d. each ; Parts III. and 1V., 3d. each. 
on stone by W. SarGaant. Size, 60 in, by 52 in. Price a€s. This text-book is considered by several eminent teachers a model of 


duati d iseness. 
The Classroom Chart of Geographical Illustrations. A Murby’s Imperial — and Analysis. Adapted to the 


selection from the above. Price ss. new requirements of the Code. Complete, price 8d. Also in separate 


Dodd's Inspector's Recent Examination Cards in Arith- Pare andard If rd. | Standard IV ad 
yd sb SOUS, Cee Fr ae, HS A, See Standard IIL. : id. Standards V. and VI. 3d. 


: The School and College Mental Arithmetic. By J. B. 
Dodd's Algebraic Test Cards. Sets 1, II., IIL, adapted Dancar, B.A. Containing examples of every process that can be 
to Standards IV., V., and VI. Price 6d. each set. worked mentally. Price 1s, 





Adopted by the School Board for London. 








‘EXCELLENT!’ *‘UNEXCELLED!?’ 























MURBY’S IMPERIAL COPY BOOKS. 


PRICE 2d. EACH. 


CONTENTS OF THE SERIES. 











Sraxp. I. Book 1. HALF TEXT--Lines, curves, easy letters, and words. | Stanp. IV. Book 7. SMALL HAND—On single line, three copies on a 
» a HALF TEXT—More difficult letters and words. , a listory. 
ao wh 3) HALF TEXT— Difficult letters and words, and » 74. TEXT, ROUND AND SMALL. were 
figures. » 8 SMALL HAND—Onsingle line. No division marks 
+» 4 HALF TEXT—Geographical terms, grammar, etc. - 4 between the words. Grammar. nae 
» Ut 5s. SMALL TEXT—Capitals classified, words, figures, 99 Vv. 4, 9 SMALL HAND—Three copies on page, no division 
ete. or space between lines, proverbs, extracts, etc. 
» 6 DOUBLE SMALL—Words between two lines with » 10. SMALL HAND—History extracts, etc. 
capitals, geography, grammar, and figures. oo Va th Bee HAND — History, geography, literature, 
» 6. DOUBLE SMALL— Narratives and simple poetry. and arithmetic. _ 
| » 12, SMALL HAN D— Business forms, letters, and addresses. 
LARGE POST EDITION. Very superior paper, stiff nonpareil covers. Price 6d. each. 
No. 1. Easy letters and letters. No. 3. Capitals. | No. 5. Text, Round and Small. No. 7. Small Hand, History and Geography. 
»» 2 Easy capitals and words. | » 4 Small Hand. » 6. Small Hand, History. »» 8 Letters. 

* I esteem it at once a duty and a pleasure to call the attention of my | little supervision on the part of the teacher. The quality of paper is excellent, 
fellow-teachers, public and private, to the above series of Copy Books. I and the printing is done in the most finished manner. 1 shall certainly adopt 
have carefully examined almost every set which has py during the last them in preference to any other, and recommend them to my friends.’ 
fifteen years, and I know of no others by means of which a clear, rapid, and | WILLIAM DODDS, | a 
elegant style of penmanship may be so easily acquired by the pupil with so | Author of the ‘ Complete Guide to Matriculation,’ ete. 





DRAWING STUDIES FOR SCHOOLS. 


THE YOUNG ARTIST. In Preparation, 
a ‘THE YOUNG ARTIST’ DRAWING BOOKS. 
Volume J. Containing upwards of 150 Studies. Price 2s. 8 pp., size’8 in. by 10} in. Price 2d. each. 
Volume II. Containing upwards of 200 Studies. Price 2s. 6d. Book 1.—Animals and Figures. Book 4.—Landscape and Trees. 
” 2. » , | ” 5. —Faces, Fruits, & Plowers 
eaitei ” 3.—Landscape and Trees. > ya nu 


‘The copies will tend to increase the interest of pupils in the art of 








THE YOUNG ARTIST’ DRAWING CARDS. drawing.'—Schoolmaster. _ A . ‘ 

* Bold and spirited drawing copies, very suitable for home practice. The 
Size 8 in. by s] in. examples in Freehand are pleasingly different from the endless, meaningless, 
balanced copies children get at school, and in the constrained and question- 

Set A...Animals and Figures. 16 Large Cards. Price 1s. able system of the Science and Art Department.'— Zhe Teacher. 
ail a ‘The designs are well executed and happily chosen, being calculated to 
¢ B—Landsoape and Trees. 16 Large Cards. Price 1s. interest the learner to an extent far from usual in " ordinary copies for 

» ©.—Paces, Fruits, and Flowers. 16 Large Cards. Price 15. beginners.’—Liferary Review. 

Ancient and Modern Vases. By J. Wavry. 24 inset. Price 1s. | Murby’s Freehand Examples. Designed by W. A. Smit, Certi- 


_ Ourvilinear Freehand Copies. Grade I. Py J. Wapry. 24 Cards. ficated Master of the Department of Science and Art. 24 designs, size 
2. 15 inches by 10 inches. To be copied by a whole Class simultaneously. 
ay Preehand Copies. Grade Il. By J. Wapsy. 18 Large Price 2s. per set, plain ; or 5s. on card, and with rings. 
Cards. Price as. 








THOMAS MURBY, 32 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


FOR 


PUPIL TEACHERS, STUDENTS, AND TEACHERS. 


Moffatt’s Pupil Teachers’ Course.—Candidates, 2s. 6d.: | Moffatt’s Answers to Scholarship Questions, 1879 an 
Year I., 2s. 6d. ; Year II., 3s. ; Year III., gs. 6d. ; and Year | 1880. Price 2s. each, These books contain full and complete 





IV., 48. answers to all the Scholarship Questions, with particulars of 


*,” Editors have been selected for writing these books, who have Training Colleges, and instructions and hints for Candidates. 
special qualifications for the task. 


These books contain the whole course of instruction for Pupil The Schoolmaster says—'To those looking forward for the scholarship 
Teachers. They are carefully and fully written. Examination | ¢xaminations, this will be a friend in need. 
Papers in each subject are set, and practical hints to Pupil Teachers The Pupil Teacher says—‘ Excellent model answers. . . . Extremely 
are given. 

* We can give very high praise to this compilation. Books of this kind are aa Rpt - or te t ’ 
not ee. rae don but the present work is excellently drawn up. |  /’#4¢ic Opinion says— The answers are models indeed. 
Pupil teachers will not need other books '— 7he National Schoolmaster. The National Schoolmaster says—‘ Replete with information, 


* Will be a boon to the class for which it is intended.’-—7e /rish Teachers’ | Valuable for its hints.’ 
Journal, | 


useful as a guide and model.’ 


The School Board Chronicle says—‘ Pupil teachers and students will, we 
Deductions from Euclid, and How to Work them. Price | imagine, make a rush for this opportune little book.’ 
3s. Nearly ‘7 Exercises me arte 4 arranged, and fully 
worked out as Models. ne book will be found of great service , ; : » Dalian 
to Pupil Teachers, Students in training, Science Glasses, Uni- Queen’s Scholarship Questions, for 1870-1-2-3. Price ts. 
versity, Local, and Matriculation Examinations. ? ‘ P - 
‘Will undoubtedly prove of great assistance to all who study Euclid.’— Queen's Scholarship Questions, for 1874 5-6 7. Price ts, 
The Teacher. 
Moffatt’s ageiat of Pupil Teachers’ Questions sect by the | Queen’s Scholarship Questions, July 1878. Price 6d. 
Education Department in 1874, 1875, 1876, 1879, with Answers 
to Arithmetic and Algebra. Price 1s. 6d. for each year. Queen’s Scholarship Questions, July 1879. Price 6d. 
*,* These are a reprint of the official questions given by H.M. 
Inspectors at the Monthly Examinations of Pupil Teachers. 
‘It is just the sort of book a teacher finds useful for preparing for examin- 
ation. ve in one or two minor particulars, the questions are as applicable 


to Scotland as to England.’ The Educational News. | With answers to Arithmetic, Algebra, and Mensuration, ‘No 
* Pupil teachers and others will find the work of great value, and we would 


sr exercise for those preparing for a Scholarship will be found 
urge them to secure a copy. The price is but a trifle. —The lrish Educa- better ror g : ae. x .: P 
tional Fournal. than in answering these questions, 


MOFFATT & PAIGE, WARWICK LANE, PATE RNOSTER Row, LONDON 


Queen’s Scholarship Questions, July 1£80. Price 6d. 





CAP AND CLOAK HOOKS, 


Suitable for Schools, Lecture Halls, Reading Rooms, Offices, Private Houses, etc. ete. 


ALL WROUGHT-IRON, UNBREAKABLE. 


No. 2.—-The New Hook, with Flange. A Stiong Hook for Schools. The shield or , 
plate, which covers and secures the rods, is pierced with three screw holes, thus affording a 
more secure holding to the wood than is possible with those which admit of but two screws 
in the same vertical line. Price, Japanned Black, 3s. 6d. per dozen. Sample sent on 
receipt of 4d. in Stamps. 

N.B.—This Hook is also sold, without the Flange, at 2s. 6d. per dozer. Specimen on receipt of 
3d. in Stamps. 

No. 0 Hook. A very useful Hook for Infant Schools, and other r purposes. Price, 
Japanned Black, 1s. 6d. per dozen. Sample sent on receipt of 3d. . 


These Hooks are supplied to Schools, or when ordered in quantiti ies, at a discount of 25 per cent. 


tee Se Ta, No. 0. 
Schools sengintle fitted up. Estimates given. Catalogues gratis on application to the Manager, Mr. G. N, WILLOMATT. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL BOOK DEPOT, 128 HORSEFERRY ROAD. 8.W. 


CITY KINDERGARTEN DEPOT, 
W. SHEPHERD, 30 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


W. SHEPHERD begs to draw the attention of Principals, Teachers, and all interested in this now valued and 
popular system of Juvenile Tuition, to his complete Stock of all Kindergarten Materials of the best Manufacture, 
as adopted and imported from the Continent. 

‘ The Paradise of Childhood.’ A complete Manual for self-instruction in Froebel’s Educational Principles, and 
Practical Guide to Kindergartners. 85 pages letterpress, and 75 pages of Illustrations, price 7s. 6d, 

Inspection invited. Full Catalogues free on application. 


THE FIRST 8S1X GIFTS. 


FIRST GIFT.—The Ball. Box ae six coloured worsted balls (three primary and three 
secondary colours), etc. 


F SECOND GIFT (vide figure). —Box containing ball cylinder, and two cubes in wood 














THIRD GIFT.—-Froebel’s First Building Box, containing a cube divided into eight smaller ones 


FOURTH GIFT.—Second Building Box, containing a cube divided into eight “one planes 
a 


FIFTH GIFT.—Third Building Box (an extension of Third Gift), ——s one 
divided into twenty-one whole, six half, and twelve quarter cubes 
SIXTH GIFT.—An extension of the Fourth Gift ‘ 


For full instructions in use of above Gifts see ‘ Paradise yc Childhood.’ 


rge cube, 
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‘Such a work will be a welcome boon.’—Z%e School Board Chronicle. 





In WEEKLY NUMBERS, price 14., and MONTHLY PARTS, price 6d. 


WARD & LOCK’S 


UNIVERSAL INSTRUCTOR: 





OR, 





SELF-CULTURE FOR ALL. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 





*.° With Part I. is Presented Gratis a Valuable Chart of the History of the World; and with 
Part 111. is presented Gratis a Comprehensive Chart illustrating ‘ The Intellectual 
and Material Progress of the World’ 


‘y ECOGNISING the progressive spirit of the age, and the 
R demand that exists for carefully-prepared literature suited 
to the wants of Self-Educators, WARD, LOCK, & CO. have 
prepared a Serial Work of an exhaustive character under the 
above title. It will be a Complete Encyclopmdia of Learning, 
meeting the requirements of Students of all Classes, and cha- 
racterised by such features as will, the Publishers confidently 
believe, give it a marked superiority over every similar under- 
taking. The comprehensiveness of its plan, the thorough 
execution of its details, the number of its illustrations, the con- 
venience of its size, and the cheapness of its price, cannot fail 
to secure for it a prominent position. 

In projecting the ‘UNIVERSAL INSTRUCTOR,’ the 
aim of the Publishers has been to take part in the supply of a 


national need. At no time has the necessity for mental im- 
provement been more clearly seen than at present, when it is 
acknowledged on every hand that if Britain is to maintain her 
supremacy abroad, she can do so only by the diffusion of sound 
education amongst her population at home. 

The Subjects treated of in the ‘UNIVERSAL INSTRUC. 
TOR’ will cover the whole field of knowledge. They will 
extend from the most elementary to the most advanced, and, 
taken together, will form a ‘ perfect system of Intellectual 
Culture.’ The latest thought of the time, and all modern in- 
ventions and discoveries, will find adequate representation ; and 
whilst we would avoid pretending to convert !abour into recrea- 
tion, we have no hesitation in affirming that our lessons will 
prove eminently lively and interesting. 





THE UNIVERSAL INSTRUCTOR contains all Necessary Directions for acquiring Proficiency in the following among other Subjects: — 


Algebra. 


ANATOMY— 
Animal. 
Comparative. 
Human, 


Arithmetic. 
Astronomy. 
Biography. 
Book-keeping. 
Botany. 
Chemistry. 


CoMMERCE— 
History. 
Practice, 

Drawing. 

Llectricity. 

Elocution. 

English Grammar. 


English Literature. 


Ethnology. 


EXPERIMENTAL 
| PulLosopny— 
Magnetism. 

| Electricity. 
Galvanism, 

| Heat. 

| Light. 

Chemistry. 
Sound. 

Meteor logy, ete. 


FinE Arts— 
Drawing. 
Perspective. 
Sketching from 

Nature, 
Music. 
Singing. 





French Language. 
French Literature. 
' Galvanism. 





GEOGRAPHY— 
Physical. 
Political. 

Geology. 

Geometry. 

German Language. 

German Literature. 

Greek Language. 

Greek Literature. 

Health. 

Heat. 


History— 
Ancient. 
Sacred. 
Medizval. 
Modern. 

Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Hydrostatics. 

Italian Language. 

Italian Literature. 

Land-surveying. 


| 
} 


| 





LANGUAGES— 
Ancient— 
Latin. 
Greek. 
Modern — 
French. 
German, 
Italian. 
Spanish. 


Latin Language. 
Latin Literature. 
Light. 


LITERATURE— 

Ancient— 
Roman. 
Greek. 

Modern —- 
English. 
French. 
German. 
Italian. 
Spanish. 





Logarithms. 
Machines and Ma- 
chinery. 
Magnetism. 
MATHEMATICS— 
Arithmetic, 
Algebra. 
Geometry. 
Trigonometry, etc. 
Mensuration. 
Meteorology. 


MECHANICAL PuI- 
LosoPpHY— 

Mechanics. 
Hydrostatics. 
Hydraulics. 
Pneumatics, 

Mineralogy. 

Music. 

NATURAL HISTORY- 
Mineralogy. 
Geology. 





Natural History— 
Botany. 
Zoology. 
Animal Physiology. 
Human do. 
Vegetable do, 
Comparative Ana- 
tomy, etc, 
Perspective. 
Physiology, Animal. 
Physiology, Human. 
Pneumatics. 
Reading. 
Shorthand. 
Singing. 
Sketching from Na- 
ture. 


Sound. 

Spanish Language. 
Spanish Literature. 
Trigonometry. 
Writing. 

Zoology. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON WARD & LOCK’S UNIVERSAL INSTRUCTOR. 


* It promises to be a work of undoubted merit and of real value, . . . 
predict for it much acce 
to become well-informec 


pry 


We 


ance by those who desire to acquire learning, and 


The Educational Chronicle. 


* This is the cheapest sixpennyworth of instructive and educational letter- 
press ever issued.’"— The Pupil Jeacher. 


* There will never cease to be many fields and abundant scope for self- 
instruction, and always a large number of students to whom such a work will 


be a welcome boon.’—7Ae School Board Chronicie. 


t 


* The comprehe 


nsive excellence of the work is combined with cheapness, 


and thus it offers an undoubted boon to those who wish to enrich their minds 
and improve their position by self-culture.'— The Daily Chronicle. 


* Superior to anything of the 
Instructor.” 


in praise of this * 


The Primitive Methodist. 


* The work is excellent, 
larity it deserves.'—Zhe A 





kind. . . . It is impossible to say too much 
There is no better work on self-culture.’— 


it is to be hoped it may meet with the popu- 
thenaum. 


Prospectuses will be forwarded by the Publishers, post free,in any quantity required for distribution. 





London: WARD, LOCK, & C0., Warwick House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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THE BRITISH READERS. 


Edited by THOMAS MORRISON, M.A., Rector of Free Normal 
Training College, Glasgow. 








Just PUBLISHED, 


FIRST GEOGRAPHICAL READER, for Standard II., 


80 pp., limp cloth, 6d.; cloth bound. 


THE LITERARY READER, a Companion Volume to Fifth 


and Sixth Readers, 224 pp., cloth ‘ ; 


FIRST PRIMER, 5 Cuts, 32 pp., cloth. . ‘ . 2d. | SECOND — 20 Cuts, 128 pp., - . 5 
THIRD READ 25 Cuts, 192 pp., cloth. : . od, 

GROUND FRIMER, 7 Cuts, qSpp.,clth . . + 31 | Sognemt READER 24 Cots, 260 pp, cloth. *. ts, 34. 

FIRST AND SECOND PRIMER combined, cloth. - 5d. | PIPTH READER, 35 Cuts, 416 pp., cloth . ; - od. 


FIRST READER, 27 Cuts, 80 pp., cloth limp, 4d. ; cloth 6d. | SIXTH READER, 40 Cuts, 464 pp., cloth . ° 6d. 


LARGE READING LESSON SHEETS. Size 22 by 30, printed with Red Ornamental Borders, exactly agreeing with First Primer, 
including the Illustrations, per Set of 20 Sheets, 5s. ; or on Rollers, 5s. 6d. ; or on Millboard, 12s. 


GALL & INGLIS, Edinburgh; and London, 25 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
WORKS BY PROFESSOR MARSHALL. 


rial 8vo, 


ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. 


By JOHN MARSHALL, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., 
Professor of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts ; late Lecturer on Anatomy at the Government School of Design, South 
Kensington ; Professor of Surgery in University College, London; Senior Surgeon to the University College Hospital, etc. etc. 
Illustrated with 220 Original Drawings on Wood by J. S. CUTHBERT. Engraved by GEORGE NICHOLLS & Co. 








A RULE OF PROPORTION FOR THE HUMAN FIGURE. 


Illustrated by JoHN S, CUTHBERT. 


Third Edition, with Additions, 4to, with Folio Atlas, 2 


IS., 
A DESCRIPTION OF THE HUMAN BODY; ITS STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS. 

Illustrated by reduced copies of the Author’s ‘ Physiological Diagrams,’ to which series this isa companion work. Designed for 
the use of Teachers in schools and young men destined for the Medical Profession, and for popular instruction generally. 

The work contains 260 quarto pages of Text, bound in cloth, and 240 Coloured Illustrations, arranged in 11 folio Plates, 
measuring 15 inches by 74, in a limp cover. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL DIAGRAMS 
A . 

An entirely new Edition, Extended and Revised by the Author. ELEven D1AGRAMS, life-size, each on paper 7 feet by 3 feet 
9 inches, coloured in facsimile of the originals. Price 12s. 6d. each sheet ; or selected proofs, more highly coloured, mounted on 
canvas, with rollers, and varnished, price £1, Is. each. EXPLANATORY Key, price Is. 

In the new Edition each subject has been re-drawn on the zine, and, under the supervision of the Author, important additions 
have been made to the series, so as to render it as complete as possible, and consistent with the present state of science. 


A SERIES OF LIFE-SIZE ANATOMICAL DIAGRAMS. 


Specially adapted for Schools of Art and Art Students. SEVEN DIAGRAMS, life-size, on paper 7 feet by 3 feetgin. Each sheet 
sold separately, price 12s. 6d., coloured in facsimile of the original drawings ; or £1, 1s. each, selected proofs, mounted on canvas, 
with rollers, and varnished, EXPLANATORY Key, price Is. 
~~. To Teachers and Students of Artistic Anatomy this Series of Diagrams will be invaluable. Suspended on the walls of the 
lecture-room or studio, they will not fail to secure, through the medium of the eye, that familiar acquaintance with the principal 
points in the osseous and muscular systems so indispensable to the Art Student. 


*,* A Detailed List of the Diagrams will be sent post free on Application. 
LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WaTERLOO PLACE. 
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SCHOOL "ATLASES. 


PHILIPS’ 


Recently published, medium folio, bound in cloth, 18s. 


THE TRAINING COLLEGE ATLAS: A Series of Twenty-four 
Maps, illustrating the Physical and Political Geography of the 
Chief Countries of the World. Originally Designed and 
Drawn by WittiAM HuGues, F.R.G.S. New and Enlarged 
Edition, Extended and Completed by E. G., RAVENSTEIN, 
F.R.G.S, 

Philips’ Comprehensive Echool Atlas of Ancient and Modern 
Grocrarny. Comprising 37 Modern and 7 Ancient Maps, 
Coloured. New and Improved Edition, with Index. Imperial 
8vo, half-bound, ros. 6d. 

Philips’ Student's Atlas, Containing 38 Coloured Maps, with 
Index. Imperial 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Philips’ Select School Atlas. Containing 24 authentic Maps, 
Coloured, with Index. Imperial 8vo, New and Cheaper 
Edition, cloth, 5s. 

Philips’ Introductory School Atlas. Containing 18 Coloured 
Maps, with Index. New and Cheaper Edition, imperial 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Philips’ Young Student’s Atlas. 
Maps. Imperial gto, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Philips’ Young Scholar’s Atlas. New and Enlarged Edition, 
containing 24 Coloured Maps. Imperial 4to, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

Philips’ Atlas for Beginners. Containing 32 Maps. New and 
Improved Edition, with Index, on a new plan. Beautifully 
printed in Colours. Crown 4to, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Philips’ Handy Atlas of General Geography. Containing 32 
Maps, with Index. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Philips’ Shilling Atlas of Modern Geography. Containing 12 
imperial 4to Maps, Coloured. Imperial 4to, in illustrated 
cover, 15, 

Philips’ First School Atlas. New and Enlarged Edition, con- 
taining 24 Maps, full Coloured. Crown 4to, cloth lettered, 1s. 

Philips’ Preparatory Atlas. Containing 16 Maps, full Coloured. 
Crown 4to, in neat cover, 6d. 

Philips’ ‘Standard’ Atlas. Containing 24 Coloured Maps, 
and Diagram of Geographical Terms. Feap. 4to, neat cover, 6d. 

Philips’ Threepenny Atlas. Comprising 16 Maps, full Coloured. 

Philips’ Atlas of the Countries of Europe, including a Map of 
the World and a General Map of Europe. Containing 16 
Coloured Maps. Crown 4to, in neat cover, 6d. 

Philips’ Atlas of the British Colonies. Containing 16 Maps, 
including a Map of the British Empire throughout the World. 
Crown 4to, in neat cover, 6d. 

Philips’ Physical Atlas for Beginners. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 
lettered, 1s. 6d, 

Philips’ School Atlas of Classical Geography. A Series of 18 
Coloured Maps, with Index. Medium 4to, cloth, 5s. 

Philips’ Handy Classical Atlas. A Series of 18 Coloured 
Maps. Medium 8vo, cloth lettered, 2s. 6d. 


Containing 36 Coloured 


Containing 12 Maps. 
Crown 4to, stiff cover, 1s. ; cloth 


A Complete List of Atlases and Maps fe rwarded on application. 


Lonpoxn : GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 Fleet Street, 


Liverroor: Caxton Buik dings, South John Street, 
and 49 and §1 South Castle Street. 
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APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
By J. C. CURTIS, B.A., 
PRINCIPAL OF THE TRAINING COLLEGE, BOROUGH ROAD, LONDON. 


*,* Mr. Curtis will supply Specimen Copies to Principals 
Sor half the price in Stamps. 





A Short Manual of English History, with Genealogical Tables. 
Eighth Thousand. Price 6d. 
‘One of the best summaries of English History which has yet been pub- 
lished.'—Lducational 7 imes. 


A School and College History of England, containing copious 
supplementary Chapters on Relizion, Constitutional History, Literature, 
Commerce, etc. ‘Twenty-fourth Thousand. Price ss. 6d. 

‘ Excellent.’—A/useum. 
‘A very capital school history.’—Reader. 
‘A most admirable general nartative is given of political events.’—Civil 

Service Gazette. 


Chronological and Genealogical Tables, illustrative of English 
History. Eleventh Edition. Price 2s. 
‘ The most sensible and useful tables we are acquainted with.'—Museusm. 


Outlines of English History. 203d Thousand. Price 6d. 
‘As an introduction to English History, we know of none to equal it."— 
Quarterly Journal of Education. 


Outlines of Scripture History. Thirty-fifth Thousand. Price 6d. 


‘Concise, comprehensive, and well arranged.’—CAurch and School Gazette. 


An English Grammar for Schools. With numerous Exercises, 
Examples of Parsing, Analysis, etc. Twelfth Thousand. Revised. 
Price 1s. 

‘The definitions are plain and exact, the illustrative passages are mainly 
from four standard authors, and the explanatory notes are most clear and 
forcible.’—Schoolmaster. 


Outlines of English Grammar. With Copious Exercises. 
Thousand. Price 6d. 
‘Remarkably clear in its definitions, copious in its facts, and rich in the 
examples it gives for exercise.’—/ reeman. 


A First Book of Grammar and Analysis. With Copious Exer- 
cises and Questions for Examination. Thirty-seventh Thousand. 
Price 3d. 

* A handy and thoroughly well got-up little manual.’—Scholastic Register. 

A Manual of Grammatical Analysis. With Copious Exercises 
for Analysis and Composition. Fifty-sixth Thousand. Price 6d. 

‘A very clear and excellent manual.'— School Board Chronicle. 

A Manual of Etymology. Fifteenth Thousand. Price 6d. 

* Ably executed ; the notes are especially valuable.’—Zducational Review. 

Outlines of Geography. 143d Thousand. Price 6d. 


‘A most excellent little manual.'—Court Circular. 


A First Book of Geography, with Questions for Examination. 
Eleventh Thousand. Price 3d. 
‘Comprehensive and reliable. ‘The information is corrected to the present 
time.’—EAducational Regtster. 
The Geography of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Thousand. Price 6d 
* An excellent treatise, which we can cordially recommend ; 
rate, and concise."—£ducational Reporter. 
The Poetical Reader. 114th Thousand. Price rs. 
‘Just such a selection of spirited, genuine, and accredited ballads and 
pieces as we should wish our children — at their tongue’s end.’—/atriot. 
The New Poetical Reader. ‘Twenty-second Thousand. 
‘We congratulate Mr. Curtis on having made so good a selection. 
sure to be a favourite wherever introduced.’ —National Schoolmaster. 
The Complete Poetical Reader. Being the Poetical Reader and 


the New Poetical Reader in one volume. Extra cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 2s. 


186th 


Thirteenth 


it is full, accu- 


Price 1s. 
It is 


Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
And of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 





Now Senden, in 15 Parts, price 2d. each, 


COK’S 
Practical Standard Copy Books. 


COX’S are the only, COPY BOOKS published which afford, in 
Standards II. and III. (the most difficult to pass), a thorough 
training in working an Arithmetical Examination Paper. 





"Specimens fost free to Teachers. 





JOSEPH HUGHES, Publisher, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, London, {E.C. 


. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


LECTURES ON TEACHING, Delivered in the University of | LOCKE ON EDUCATION. With Introduction and Notes 


Cambridge in the Lent Term, 1880. By J. G. Fireu. by ves Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A, Extra feap. 8yo, price 
Demy 8vo, cloth 6s. 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES, Etc. 
FOR CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1881. 


Lazare Hoche—par Emile De Bonnechose. With Three Maps, ; The Second Book of Samuel. [dited by the Rev. A. F. Kirk- 
Introduction and Commentary, by C. CoLBECK, M.A., late PATRICK, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. | Preparing. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Assistant Master at The Gos according to St. Matthew. [Edited by the Rev. A 
Harrow School. Price 2s. . | CARR, M.A., Assistant Master at Wellington College, With 

Zopf Und Schwert. Lustspiel in fiinf Aufziigen von KARL Two Mans. Price os. 6d 
Gutzkow. With a Biographical Introduction and English | ~~ = 
Notes. By H. J. Wotstennoime, B.A. (Lond.), Professor | First Epistle to the Corinthians, Edited by the Rev. J. J. Lias, 
of German, Bedford College, London, Lecturer in German, | M.A. With a Plan and Map. Price as. 

Newnham College, Cambridge. Price 3s. 6d. The Cambridge Bible for Schools. General Editor: J. J. S. 

Goethe’s Knabenjahre. (1749-1759.) GorTur’s Boynoop : Prnowne, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. IJ 
being the First Three Books of his Autobiography. Arranged 


and Annotated by WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D., late Professor . New Volumes.. Yust Published. 


at the Johanneum, Hamburg. Price 2s. | os » dad 

P. Vergill Maronis Aeneidos, Liber V III. Edited with Notes by | The Book of Jeremiah. By the Rev. A. W. STREANE, M.A. 
A. SipGwick, M.A., formerly Fellow of ‘Trinity College, With Map, cloth 4s. 6d. 
Cambridge ; Tutor of Corpos Christi College, Oxford. Price | The Go according to St. John. By the Rev. A. PLUMMER, 


spel 
ts. 6d. ye M.A. With Four Maps, cloth 4s. 6d. 

Gai Iuli Caesaris De Bello Gallico Comment. VII. With Two | wr 7 Giceronis pro Cn. Plancio Oratio, By H. A. Hotpry, 
Plans and English Notes by A. G. PEsKETT, M.A., Fellow of Head Master of I ich School. Extra fc 8vo, clot! 6d 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. Price 2s. ea aster of Ipswic ool. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon, Book VII. With English Notes by | P. Vergili Maronis Aeneidos. Liber V. Edited, with Notes, by 
ALFRED PRETOR, M.A., Fellow of St. Catharine's College, A. SipGwick, M.A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Cambridge ; Editor of ‘ Persivus,’ etc. Price 2s. 6d. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 





LONDON: CAMBRIDGE Leber srscaietb <s bid PATERNOSTER ROW. 


HUGHES'S EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


SET BY LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINERS. 


Now ready. Feap. 8vo, 240 pages, price 3. 6d. Set by the Education Department. 


THE QUESTIONS SET AT THE MATRICULATION | HUGHES'S PUPIL TEACHERS’ GRADUATED EXAMINATION 
EXAMINATIONS, JUNE 1880. | este aes ; 


| Male Arithmetical Questions, with Answers, . ‘ 6 
Wollman’s Complete Koy, with _ working, 
| Female Arithmetical Questions, with Answers, . 
By W. P. WorKMAN, First in Honours at the above Examinations, | Wollman’s Complete Key, with full working, 
Euclid, with all Deductions, arranged according to the Pro- 

*.* This Manual also contains Hints, Notes, What Books to positions (cloth edition, 1s.) . . . 
Read, and all Information necessary to intending Candidates and Wollman’s Complete Key, with full w orking, 
Graduates. Algebra, with Answers, : 

wae * Atkins’ Complete Key, with full working, 
Mensuration, with Answers, . 
Set by H. M. 1. of Schools. Atkins’ Complete Key, with full working, ° 
Complete Mathematical Questions, with Answers, . 
The Head Master of a large London School writes: — ‘Your | Grammar, Analysis, Parsing, Paraphrasing, Notes of 
“‘ Handbook of Examination Questions” is simply invaluable.” Lessons, and Composition, : 
Re-enlarged Edition. Price 5s. — Semmens, Fassing, c~y * Derivation, Hi History o 

HUGHES’S HANDBOOK OF EXAMINATION This Manual contains the Answers to the finest collection of ¥ xa amination 


Questions in Parsing and Analysis in the English Language. 
QUESTIONS, a Pupil Teachers’ Handy Mathematical and Gram- 


Cwee. containing the whole of the above 
Contains thousands of dona fide School Examination Questions in (except Ke 


Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, and Analysis—acknowledged the ene ey’ to Pupil Teachers’ Questi on-Book over 
best collection of Questions ever issued. ‘The whole of the Un- 


rivalled Series, with Answers, have just been added ; also Lewis's on Pexchars’ Question. Book and Key, | bound d together, r, 
Answers to all Standards of Grammar and Geography Test Questions. et 1200 pp.), - . 


LonDON: JOSEPH HUGHES, 
PILGRIM STREET, LUDGATE HILL, EC. 
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STRAHAN & COMPANY'S LIST. 





ILLUSTRATED “JUVENILES, SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR PRIZES AND GIFT BOOKS. 


The Child’s 
Book for the Young. 
edges, 5s. 

Picturesque Science for the Young. Crown 4to, very fully Illus- 
trated, in beautiful cloth binding, gilt edges, 5s. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Book of Travel and Adventure, Neat 8vo, 
numerous Illustrations, in novel binding, gilt edges, 5s. 

Mother Hubbard’s Cupboard. A Book for the Amusement of 
the Young of all Ages. Crown 4to, full of Pictures, and attractively 
bound in Ete as. 6d. 

The Children’s Black and White Picture and Painting Book. 
Small gto, in paper covers, price 1s. ; extra cloth binding, price 2s, 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Book of Enchantment. Neat square 8vo, 
numerous Illustrations, in novel binding, gilt edges, 5s. 

School-Girl Life and Incident; the Brother's Present to his Sister. 
Large $vo, with numerous Illustrations, in choice cloth binding, 4s. 6d. 

The Child’s First Story Book. Small 4to, beautifully Illustrated 
and bound, 3s. 6d. 


Numerous Illustrations, in ex'ra cloth, gilt 


cal Garden. An Entertaining and Instructive ; The Boys’ and Girls’ Book of Science. 


Neat square 8vo, num- 
erous Illustrations, in novel binding, gilt edges, 5s. 

The Merry Nursery. A Beautiful Children’s Book, Profusely 
Illustrated, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


The Grand Book of Scripture Illustrations, Large 4to, with 
full-page Pictures, in extra cloth binding, price 7s. 6d. 


| The Children’s Picture and Painting Book; being Pictures for 


Poems and 
‘oth binding, 


the Youn 
Stories. 
price as. 
School-Boy Life and Incident ; the Sister's Present to her Brother. 
Large 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, in choice cloth binding, 4s. 6d. 


Adventures Round the World: Told for Boys. Crown 4to, very 
fully Mlustrated, in beautiful cloth binding, gilt edges, 5s. 


Folks to copy and colour, with accompanyin 
small 4to, in paper covers, price 1s.; extra 


| The Boys’ and Girls’ Book of Story and Tale. Neat square 8vo, 


numerous Illustrattons, in novel binding, gilt edges, 5s. 





DAY OF REST. 


Sixpence Monthly. Beautifully Illustrated. 


The following New Works are now appearing :— 
God and the Man. By RoBperT BUCHANAN. Illustrated by 


Frep. BARNARD. 

Twenty Years of a Publisher’s Life. By ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 
Editor. With Portraits. 

Cities of the Bible. By REGINALD STUART POOLE. 

‘Don John:’ A London Story of To-day. By JEAN INGELOw. 
Illustrated by E. F. BrewTNau. 

Short Stories. By Mrs. R. O’ReILty, Author of ‘ Phoebe's 


Fortunes,’ etc. Illustrated by Ropert Barnes. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘A most excellent magazine, and one which is clearly entitled to be 
mentioned before any of its competitors.’—7he Times. 

* The best of the religious magazines.’— 7he Scotsman. 

‘It has only to maintain the quality on which it has based a legitimate 
reputation, and promise of improvement may well be spared.'—-74e Daily 
Telegraph. 

‘A most excellent journal of Sunday reading.'— The Spectator. 

‘The religious reading is of a thoughtful and wholesome kind, and the 
magazine is beautifully illustrated.’"—Zhe Daily Review. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Hours with the Mystics. By the late ROBERT ALFRED VAUGHAN, 
New Edition, in Two Vols., post 8vo, cloth, price 24s. 

The Lord’s and the Church: Letters to the Clergy. By 
oun Ruskin, D.C.L. With Replies from Clergy and Laity, and an 
pilogue by Mr. Ruskin. Edited, with Essays and Comments, by the 

a ¥ . A. Matieson, M.A, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 


7s. 6d. 
The Wards of Plotinus: A Story of Christianity in, Pagan Rome, 
By = Joun Hunt. 


Three Vols., crown 8vo, ornamented cloth, 


31s. 6d. 
Thomas Wingfold, Curate. By GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D, 
Crown 8vo, en 6s. 
Curate. By GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D, Crown 
8vo, price 6s. 


By Mrs. ROBERT O’REILLY. 
Coloured cloth boards, small 8vo, price 2s. each. 


Pheebe’s Fortunes, With Illustrations. 
The Story of Ten Thousand Homes. With Illustrations. 


| The Red House in the Suburbs, With Illustrations. 





GEIKIE’S SCHOOL SERIES. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE; D.D. 


GEIKIE’S READING-BOOKS. 


*The binding is admirably calculated to stand the wear and tear of 
ordinary school usage, whilst the type and excellent wood engravings speak 
with equal strength on behalf of the skill of the engraver and the printer: 
But our warmest praise is due to Dr. Geikie. He has uced a series 
which will commend itself to practical teachers. Few reading-books are so 
carefully and scientifically graduated as these.’—7he Schoolmaster. 

‘ Likely to be attractive as well as instructive. The Third Book is calcu- 
lated to be the delight of the child who has travelled so far. The educational 
element is very conspicuous in the shape of spelling exercises, derivations, 
explanatory notes, and the like. Full of pleasant, fresh, attractive, and 
unproving reading.’—School-Board C: hvonicle. 


5 
GEIKIES SPELLING-BOOK, 

‘Dr. Geikie’s Spelling-book commends itself by its careful and systematic 
arrangement. Its distinguishing characteristic is its th gh To 
those about to purchase spelling-books we would recommend an inspection 
of this book as one very likely to mect their requirements,’—7he School- 


master. 
GEIKIE’S POETRY BOOKS. 


_ ‘ Deserve the inspection of every teacher who is seeking a suitable collec- 
tion of standard poetry for his pupils.’—7Ae Schoolmaster. 


GEIKIE’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND. 

‘This h'story has evidently been compiled with great care, and is in every 
respect well adapted to facilitate the work of the teacher. An Appendix of 
28 pages is devoted to contemporary events in English and Ge History, 
arranged in parallel col —an admirable feature in School History.’— 
Educational News, Edin h. 

‘This is one of the best ool Histories of England we have yet read. 
We can strongly recommend it as an excellent book for students in this 
department of know'elge.’—/rish Teach vs’ Journal. 











GEIKIE’S 
PRIZE COPY-BOOKS. 


Nos. 1 to 21. Price 2d. each. 


SOME NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


‘The competition in the copy-book department of school requirements 

seems to be even more intense than in that of reading-books. The ingenuity 
displayed in giving freshness and variety to the different sets that appear is 
wonderful. ‘The set before us is not new. It established a reputation ; 
and as its merits become more widely known, it will certainly be more widely 
used, As regards ruling; heading, figuring, and lettering, we know of 
nothing superior.’—Aducational News. 
_ ‘We are much pleased with these copy-books, . . . Of the penmanship and 
its arrangement we can speak in the hig! terms. ‘The Is are beautiful 
specimens of caligraphy, and the exercises included in the twenty-one 
numbers of the series leave nothing to be desired. No, 15 of the series, 
consisting of beautiful specimens of “text” and “small-hand” writing, is 
well adapted for pupil teachers, as a ion for the annual tests in pen- 
manship. Good copy-books are by no means rare nowadays, but these new 
candidates for r favour can justly be classed among those in the front 
rank.’— The Schoolmaster. 

‘ This long series of writing copy-books commend themselves to notice for 
the author's elaborate devices for guiding the hand of the pupil in the earlier 
stages of his work, for the good quality of the styles of writing taught, for 
the interest and variety of the information sought to be impressed upon the 
memory in the subject-matter of many of the advanced exercises, for the 
thought bestowed upon the commercial copies in the introduction of letter- 
writing, book-keeping, account-keeping, fi ial transactions, and generally 
ra the jure and exhaustive completeress of the series.’—School-Board 














STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 34 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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MANSFORD’S MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 











By CHARLES MANSFORD, B.A., Lecturer on Mathematics at the Westminster Training College. 


Mansford’s School Arithmetic. Price 4s. 6d. Mansford’s School Euclid. Bookst. and. Price 1s. 

The entire subject is logically arranged; and the explanations | In this little Manual the propositions are so arranged as to bring 
given indicate the proper methods of teaching the rules, and also | out the relation of the several parts. Exercises and explanatory 
rl a convenient summary of the principal points to be remem- | zofes are appended to cach proposition, and the diagrams have been 

red by the pupil. specially engraved to show the distinction between the constructive 

The best methods of working are fully explained and illustrated, | Parts and the data. A series of one hundred miscellaneous exercises, 
and the rules are printed at length and in diiferent types. Most of | ¢assified according to the propositions on which they depend, is given 
the examples are taken from the Papers set by the Education De- | at the end. 
partment during the vgn —. years. Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
The Schoolmaster says—‘ We can strongly recommend it to the attention Mansford’s Solution of Geometrical Exercis2s Explained and 


of our readers.’ 


The School-Board Chronicle says—‘ The commercial part s as good from Illustrated. With a COMPLETE KEY TO THE SCHOOL EUCLID, 
the practical point of view as the t coretical f is from the scientific standpoint. and 100 Additional Examples. 
it is a capital Arithmetic ; novel, without being far-fetched or over-ingenious." | This Key has been prepared specially for Teachers who use the 


School Euclid. It contains the Solution of all the Examples in the 
Text Book, and also of 100 Additional Examples, which are soarranged 


Sust issued, containing Christmas Papers, 1379. that a Teacher can select a suitable exercise for any proposition. 
Mansford’s Mental Arithmetic for Schools and Training | Mansford’s School Algebra. Price 1s. New Edition. 
COLLEGES. Price 1s. 6d. Is specially adapted for Pupil-Teachers, ant contains full explana- 


| tions of the points likely to prove difficult to beginners. There are 

numerous original examples, especially in problems, which are care- 
| fully classified and graduated. The relation of the subject to Arith- 
metic is kept constantly in view and illustrated throughout. 


The rules and examples are systematically arranged and gradu- 
ated. Each page contains a single rule, with its proper illustrations 
and accompanying examples. 

The miscellaneous examples contain a complete set of the Certi- 


ficate Examination Papers in Mental Arithmetic, both for Male and " ‘ ans 
Female Candidates, from the beginning. The answers at the end | Adopted by the Londin School Board. New Edition, 


may be relied upon. Mansford’s Algebra for Elemontary Schools. Price 6d. 


' wae was Editions of Mr. Mansford’s Algebras contain Additional Chapters, with numerous Examples on 
ACTORS. These Algebras will be found pr rs! adapted to ~ most modern 
requirements both of Elementary and Middle-class Schools 


| oe eka sent sik “ai on sive de of ane. price in stamps. 


JOSEPH HUGHES, Rdueational ‘Publisher, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, F.C. 











GEOGRAPHICAL READERS, ART. 19, 0. 1, CODE 1880. | FOR PUPIL TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


GEORGE GILL & SONS _LAURIE'S KENSINGTON SERIES. 


CAMPBELL’S OUTLINES OF THE HISTC HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. New Edition. Enlarged. 104 pp. 1s. 
‘To Pupil Teachers this capital little work will prove of the utmost service.’ 
GILLS’ DESCRIPTIVE AND PICTORIAL ENGLAND, 208 pp., --Scholastic Register. 
1s. Being a Geographical Reader for Standard IIL, con- BERKLEY’S NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND. New Edition with 
taining 37 Lessons, 42 Woodcuts, 16 Maps. It is not a Tables of Dates and Genealogical Charts, 2s. 6d. 
Statistical Abstract; the facts belong fairly to Third ‘The style is excellent. upil teacher or student could pass a most 
Standard work, and are described in a graphical and satisfactory examination by aobvies this manual.’— The Schoolmaster. 
pictorial manner. SAUNDERS’ PRACTICAL HINTS TO PUPIL TEACHERS ON 
GILLS’ DESCRIPTIVE AND PICTORIAL OUTLINES, 112 pp., CLASS MANAGEMENT. Price 2s. 
8d., for Second Standard, will soon be ready. ‘Replete with sound sense and valuable suggestion ; every point impres- 
sively illustrated b; anecdote, metaphor, or simile, ’A safe and valuable 
ae” Numerous friends have written to say that they consider our | companion and guide - 
* STANDARD IMPERIAL GEOGRAPHIES’ sufficiently | MICHEL’s EASY FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. Price 
descriptive for the purpose, and have arranged to use them for 1s. 
their year's work. If a cheap descriptive manual is desired, ‘ Very useful for the beginner.'-- French Master, Bedford Grammar School. 
and oral work is made the basis of all teaching, then we feel CAMPBELL’S SPELLING AND DICTATION CLASS-BOOK. 180 pp. 


Beg to announce that they have now ready 














assured these popular Standard Works are sufficient to satisfy 1s. 3d. 
ried want; and they are pictorial. They are published as | — «Unquestionably the best manual of spelling that has as yet appeared.’ 
fo Ows: 
a CURRIE’S FIRST MUSICAL GRAMMAR. Cloth, 8d. 
Second Standard Imperial Geography, containing 21 Maps ‘Of the many manuals on the elements of music we have seen, we think 


and Woodcuts . 24, this the best.'"—Schoolmaster. 


Third Standard Imperial Geography, containing 18 Maps . 3a, WERNER’S FIRST GERMAN COURSE New Edition, with 


Fourth Standard Imperial Geography, containing 17 Maps 4d. Veesbulers. s0. 
Fifth Standard Imperial Geography, containing 17 Maps . 64. s ve 


Sixth Standard Imperial Geography, containing 29 Maps . 84, euak in ane — phe ae ~ tome tee. a panied 
Bees RRIE’ LING HMETIC. . Dr. 3 





GILLS’ STANDARD GRAMMARS. _Author of ‘Common School Education.’ _ ‘ 

Our Standard Gri a we have been revised to suit the require- tion Bedinbeenh napa I have yet seen.'—Professor of Educa- 
} ) c ode 60. ine fi é Ss ri 
(inuduated Exercises and lucid definitions as this series. | COLLIER'S NEW PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. +s. 
Oils Mendarai Grammer . 2 2. | | LMghtwnatugimi: =< 
Gills’ Standard IV. Grammar 2 O.SOtttss gg’ | WELSON'S COMPLETE ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with Historical 
Gills’ Standard V. Grammar . : : : E ‘ ad. | Introduction, and Specimens of the Language of cach Century. 
Gills’ Standard VI. Grammar he we rte —— 


GILLS’ STANDARD IMPERIAL ARITHMETICS (nearly ready). | a ee ee a. | 
Samples of all, excepting Perspective, half price, from | here.’"—A. M. Mora, Queen’ s College Institution, London. 


GEORGE GILL & SONS, 23 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. | THOMAS LAURIE, 42 Stationers’ Hall | Court, London, E.C. 
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THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES. 








ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 


ADAPTED TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF ARTICLE 19, C. 1, OF THE NEW CODE, 1880. 





FIRST READER, for Standard II. 


Containing 40 Reading Lessons on Elementary Gocemaky. 

Sixty-nine Illustrations and Diagrams. Small 4to, cloth, 9d.; 
limp covers, 6d. 

HOME LESSON BOOK TO THE FIRST READER. Con- 
taining Summaries and Memory Work. Price 1d. 

‘ The elementary facts of Geography are well collected and arranged in this 
introductory volume. T are diagrams or illustrations on every page, 
tending to make the text well understood by the pupil. It is well printed, 
firmly bound, and profusely illustrated,.’—ScHOOLMASTER, 





SECOND READER, for Standard III. 


Containing 40 Reading Lessons on England and Wales. 
Numerous > ag and Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth, 9d.; 
limp covers, 6d. 

HOME LESSON BOOK TO THE SECOND READER. 
Forming an Outline Geography of England and Wales, with 
four Maps. Price 1d. 

‘ This particularly beautiful volume is devoted to England and Wales, and 
is divided into forty-one short chapters or lessons, treating of the geograph 
generally, of the manufactures, railways, roads, canals, commerce, Go 
etc. The volume is quite remarkably illustrated,.’—EDUCATIONAL Tims, 


READERS FOR THE UPPER STANDARDS WILL BE READY SHORTLY. 





ROYAL HISTORICAL READERS. 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 

A Reading Book of History for Schools, With Chronological 
Summary of Events, and a full Index. Post 8vo, cloth, 244 
pages, price ls, 6d. 

This Book is intended for use in Standards V. and VI. 

* It contains sixty well-written chapters on Great Britain, India, and the 
British Colonies, France, Germany, Hungary, and some other European 


Countries, the United States, etc. The matter is well compressed, and the style 
is at once clear and incisive.'"—ScHOOLMASTER. 





HISTORICAL READER (ENGLAND). 
PROSE AND VERSE. With Notes, Word Lists, Sketch 
Maps, etc. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 192 pages, price 1s, 
Intended for Standards V. and VI. 
This book will be found most useful as a Supplementary Reading 
Book. It contains well-chosen specimens of the best authors. 


‘The conception of the book is a good one, and the compiler has done full 
justice to it,,—EpucaTionaL CHRONICLE, 


HISTORY READERS FOR THE EARLIER STANDARDS IN PREPARATION. 





ROYAL READERS, 
THIRD 


SG: Fidei. 


Beautifully Illustrated, and with copious Notes, Word Lessons, Vocabularies, etc. 
Adapted to the latest requirements of the Education Code. 


. 1.—for Standard LI, 
2. 


a“ ” ” IL, 
+ oa ut, 


” Vey 


” ” 


< theee 


12mo, cloth, 
12mo, cloth, 128 pages, ae 
12mo, cloth, 192 pages, 
12mo, cloth, 

12mo, cloth, 300 pages, 


96 pages, Illustrated, price 7d. 
9d, 


> » 1s. Od. 
- »» 18. 3d, 
6d, 


(nearly ready.) 


Great care has been taken with the books of the Turrp Serres, in order to make them equal for efficiency to both the First Series 
and the Second. The special aim has been, not only to teach children the art of reading, but also to train them to a love of reading. 

From the Educational value of the Lessons throughout, as well as from their variety and their interesting character, it is believed 
that the volumes of this New Series will speedily become favourites in all classes of schools, 


‘ The books are altogether excellent, and the New Series is distinguished by the same merits as its forerunnners—by clear printi 


numerous woodcuts, 


wherein the drawing and engraving vie for superiority ; by a choice selection of interesting prose and good poetry ; and by just such ai is as learners want.'— 
a 


TSACHER. 


‘We have no hesitation in saying that this Third Series will add to the well-earned reputation of the Royal Readers,’—Scuoot Guardian. 





MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


INTRODUCTORY BOOK. Tables and Rules for all the 
Standards. Price 1d. 

Nos. I., II., IIL, IV., V., and VI., with Exercises for the 
Standards of corresponding numbers. Price 1d. each. 

TEACHERS’ BOOK. Containing the above seven Books, 
with Answers. 128 pages, cloth, price 1s. 

The Exercises in each Book correspond with the Standard Work 
of the Code, which now prescribes Mental Arithmetic ‘ suitable to the 
respective Standards.’ The Exercises are carefully graduated in 
regard both to difficulty and to the order in which the rules are 
taken up. 

‘A useful addition to the excellent Royal School Series. The exereises 
for the different Standards are carefully graduated.'—School-Board Chronicle, 





ROYAL DRAWING BOOKS. 


Post 8vo, price 1d. each. 
1. Srraicnt LINEs AND SimP.e Ficures. 
2. Curved Lines AND Common OBJECTS, 
3. Smmp.te Flora, Desiens. 
4. ANIMALS. 
7 56. Brrps. 


_ These Drawing Books contain a simple course of outline Drawing, 
intended to lead the pupil step by step from straight lines to the 
ornamental designs given at the First Grade Examinations of the 
Science and Art Department. Each book contains sixteen pages, 
with blank pages for each Exercise. 


‘The figures are well drawn, the paper is stout and good, and the whole a 
marvel of cheapness,’— EpUCATIONAL TIMES, 





THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES—READERS, GEOGRAPHIES, HISTORIES, ARITHMETICS, ETC. 





«" A Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, will be forwarded post free on application. 


The Messrs. Nelson will 


have pleasure in sending a Specimen Volume free in reply to applications on behalf of Public Elementary Schools. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35:and 86 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 





—— pee 
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JOHNSTON'S LARGE WALL MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 








JOHNSTON'S § 8 of SCHOOL MAPS and ILLUSTRATIONS is the most extensive aud accurate. The Maps 
are always up to date, ond each Map or Diagram is accompanied with a descriptive Handbook. This is supplied 


gratis. The whole series is uniform in size, being 50 by 42 inches, and in price, on Rollers, Varnished, 12s. each ; 


Unvarnished, 10s. each. 


POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. OUTLINES OR TEST MAPS. ys 
= Uniform with the Maps of Political raphy, showing the Out- 

Eastern and Western Hemi- | Italy. IE lines, Rivers, Mountains, Towns, and Political ‘Divisions, without 

spheres (one Map). Central Europe. Names, Full Coloured. Size, 50 by 42 inches. Price, on Rollers, 
World, Mercator's Projection. aoe and Shetland, Varnished, 298.; on Rollers, Plain, ros. 
Eastern Hemisphere. Asia. ae ‘¥ 
Western Hemisphere. Palestine. a fae oe — 
Europe. St. Paul's Travels. Europe. India. | Classical Map of Coun- 
England. Bible Countries. England. Africa. | ~ tries bordering on the 
Scotland. India. Scotland, America, Mediterranean. , 
Ireland. Africa. Ireland. 
British Isles. Cape Colony. Adopted by the principal | aay pores and highly recommended by 
Canada, Nova Scotia, etc. | America. ors. 
United States. , North America. PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
South America. Australia. World, | Europe. Africa. 
France. New Zealand (in Comer in Hemispheres. Asia. America. 
Spain and Portugal. Pacific Ocean, _| Om Chart of Geographteal Terms. On Rollers, Varnished, 12s. 





ILLUSTRATIONS. OF NATURAL - PHILOSOPHY. 
THE ELECTRO-DEPOSITION OF METALS, being Steet No. 5 of the Illustrations of Electricity and Magnetism, and completing 
this Set, which now consists of :— 


Sheet No. 1. MAGNETISM. | Sheet No. 3. VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY. 
Sheet No, 2. FRICTIONAL ELECTRICITY. Sheet No. 4. THe ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH, 
Sheet No. 5 ELECTRO-DEPOSITION OF METALS, 


The following form part of the Philosophical Illustrations :— 


1. Properties of Bodies. s, 6. Human Anatomy. — 16. Metric System. 

2. Mechanical Powers. 7. Steam Engines Boiler. 17 to at. Natural History and Mineralogy. 
3. Hydrostatics. 8 to 11. Botany. 22 to 25. Zoology. 

4. Hydraulics. 12 to 15. Astronomy. —I5S. EACH. 





Recently Published. Price, on Rollers, Varnished, 21s. Size, 72 by 63 inches. 


The Imperial Map of England. | The Imperial Map of Europe. | The Imperial Map of Scotland. 


Others in preparation. 


JOHNSTON'S NATURAL HISTORY PLATES AND ETHNOGRAPHICAL HEADS, 


Consisting of 52 carefully coloured Wall Pictures showing Typical Specimens of the Animal World, etc. ‘These plates are very boldly 
drawn and coloured, rendering them clear and — even in a large schoolroom. Size, 34 by 26 inches, Price of cach plate, 2s. in 
sheet, or 4s. on cloth and roller, varnished. Detailed list in special prospectuses, 


HANDBOOK TO THE ABOVE, Cloth 8vo, is. 


THE NATIONS OF THE EARTH. Uniform in size with the Natural History Plates. The Series consists of the Esquimaux— 
The Negro—The Malay—The North-American Indian—The Hindoo—The Chinese. | Price on sheet, as. ; roller and varnished, 4s. 
| Adopted by the London School Board, 


just PUSHED, 
THE MAP OF MIDDLESEX. Size 48 by 51 inches. On rollers, varnished, or in case, 21s. This Map has been carefully 
constructed from the last Ordnance Survey. 


The Popular Series of Atlases. 


Price ras. 6d. each. 














The Bible Atlas, 
16 Quarto Coloured Maps, in Ornamental Wrapper, 1s. _ 
SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. The Sixpenny Bible Atlas. 


{ 
T HE SCHOOL ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. ~ 12 Feap. 8vo Coloured Maps in Wrapper. 
THE SGHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. | The Unrivalled i Atlas. Pi 








This Series 09 consists of 
I 








T HE SCHOOL ATLAS of ASTRONOMY, I RN Ne 6d. ; cloth, Containi Col 4 
n Boards, c price 3s. 5s. taining 34 Coloure: 
The Octavo Series of School Atlases. Maps and Copious Index. 





rice. 


ATL ~ of BRITISH HISTORY, 3% — Maps, with Index. 
C 


The Threepenny Atlas. 

















ATLAS of THE BRITISH EMPIRE, “15 Coloured Mops, with 7 se Fale spe in Wrapper: 
Ss ’) ‘al laps, wit 7 x 
Index and Notes. Clot , 1s. 6d. For English Code. 
AT yw k af & ‘Ww RAL GEOGRAPHY. x Coloured Maps, with SECOND STANDARD GEOGRAPHY . ° - od. 
Ind as.6d. | THIRD it od bey, and GEOGRAPHY . - 4d. 
AT LAS. of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 31 Coloured Maps, with FOURTH STANDARD ATLAS and GEOGRAPHY . ° . 6d. 
Anal Index. Cloth . . + 2s. 6d. FIFTH STANDARD ATLAS and GEOGRAPHY . ° ° - 6d. 
T HE Ot OUTLINE ATLAS. 30 "Maps. Cloth back ° ‘ + 1s. 6d, SIXTH STANDARD ATLAS and GEOGRAPHY . ° ° » 6d. 
- These are adopted by the principal School Boards England. 
+ The Quarto Series of School Atlases. — rms 
THE SHILLING QUARTO ATLAS. 24 Coloured Maps, in ornamental The Biological Atlas. 
with : Conseties of 24 Plates, contains 423 Coloured Figures and Diagrams of 
T HE eSTkP "EN NY  QUARTO ATLAS, 16 Coloured Maps, in ornamental | the various forms of Plants and Animals, with Explanatory Text. Demy 
wrapper. ato, 7s. 6d. 
AIDS TO MODEL DRAWING. Founded on the Principles of ve. A orton of Twelve Sheets of Model Drawings, 


Perspecti 
36 by 29 inches each, Price, with Handbook, 7s. 6d. 
Detailed Catalogue, with Specimen Sheet of Messrs. Fohuston's Publications, forwarded-post free on application to the Pubiishers. 








W, & A. K, JOHNSTON, Edinburgh; and 6 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 
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